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1. Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to In- 
quire mto the Revenues and Management of certain 
Colleges and Schools. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 1864. : 


2. Report of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, 1868. 


3. Middle Class Education, Endowment or Free Trade. By 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. London: Bush. 1868, 


4, The Public Schools Calendar, 1873. 


GREATER amount of intelligence displayed by the newspaper 
A press in the discussion of middle-class education was one of 
the marked results which followed the labours of the Commis- 
sioners who inquired, during the years 1861-4, into the 
condition of our Public Schools) We are not so sanguine as to 
suppose that this inquiry, though conducted with unusual ability, 
succeeded in eliciting the whole truth respecting some points, a 
precise knowledge of which is of very great importance if we 
would form a just estimate of the character of the training given 
in these institutions. When it is remembered that the Commis- 
sioners were public school men themselves, and that the evidence 
was necessarily furnished in a very large measure by masters 
who had passed from the sixth form to the university and re- 
turned, on taking their degrees, to become members of the educa- 
tional staff, these facts may affect our estimate of the value of 
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their conclusions without our casting any doubt upon the 
sincerity of their intentions, or the candour with which they have 
stated their beliefs. It is impossible to read the pages of the 
report containing the evidence without feeling considerable re- 
spect for most of the witnesses ; an occasional effort to baffle 
inquiry may indeed be found, and one or two answers might be 
quoted which seem to border rather closely on equivocation, but 
such instances are extremely rare, and it may be added that any 
disingenuous attempt to frustrate the objects of the investigation 
was promptly repressed by the Commissioners. Our reason then 
for refusing at once to adopt their conclusions, though ready to 
accept what is simply statement of fact, is the prejudice which 
would be very likely to warp the judgment even of those who 
have received such good mental training as most of the assistant- 
masters in our great public schools have enjoyed. A Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the revenues and efficiency of the Church 
would scarcely obtain absolute deference to its conclusions if its 
members had been reared under an exclusively clerical influence 
and its evidence was collected for the most part from the clergy 
themselves. It is certain that the tenor of the report which 
such a body would present would differ widely from that drawn 
up by another commission, consisting of the Liberation Society’s 
delegates, whose principal witnesses were the Methodists in 
rural parishes, and the Dissenters in large towns. And yet we 
might be committing a great injustice if we supposed that on 
either side there was intentional misrepresentation, or a conscious 
purpose to arrive at a preconceived conclusion. The differences, 
however wide, existing in everything beyond the barest state- 
ments of fact, might readily be accounted for as due to a bias 
which results from the whole of one’s past history and from which 
the wisest of us can free himself only by a deliberate act of intel- 
ligence and will. It must be conceded then that the opinions 
expressed in the Report respecting the monitorial system, fag- 
ging, punishment, and other matters which form such important 
elements in the popular conception of a public school, have no 
claim to receive immediate acceptance as just until the absence 
of the disturbing element, class-prejudice, is guaranteed. 

An adequate guarantee was in this case impossible. The 
evidence could be given only by those, the majority of whom 
might be fairly supposed to be wedded to the system under 
investigation. Provision might have been made, however, in the 
appointment of Commissioners who should report upon this evi- 
deuce for the representation of non-public school interests. The 
result of the Inquiry might not have been different, but it would 
have been more satisfactory. 

But although we are compelled for this reason to hesitate 
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Public and Private Schools. 3 


before concurring in the judgments expressed in the Report, we 
gladly avail ourselves of the evidence it contains from which to 
draw our own conclusions. The Commissioners are entitled to 
our thanks for collecting, digesting, and illustrating with valu- 
able remarks a vast mass of interesting and authentic informa- 
tion respecting some of the oldest and most influential of 
our foundations. It was desirable that this should be done, if 
merely to gratify a commendable national curiosity; it was 
absolutely necessary, if true data were to be furnished on which 
to base sound opinions as to the character of public school 
education in England ; and it is a matter for congratulation that 
it has been done on the whole so well. The collection of 
evidence appears to us by far the most valuable: result of the 
Commissioners’ labours ; for making this they possessed especial 
facilities and qualifications. But the evidence once obtained, 


~ their especial qualifications ceased ; it may be doubted, indeed, as 


we have already remarked, whether in some respects they were 
not rather disqualified for an impartial examination of the evi- 
dence and subsequent construction of atheory. What is required 
to enable us to recognise the particular moral type which public 
school life tends to produce, is, first, a knowledge of the distinc- 
tive combinations of causes affecting the character of those under 
the régime, and secondly, the means of calculating their joint 
action. The special circumstances—i.c., the discipline and cus- 
toms which are supposed to render public school character 
something sua generis—have been ascertained, so far as it was 
possible to ascertain them, and published in a Blue Book. To 
estimate their influence, and to decide what kind of character 
they will be likely to form, is now a mere matter of calculation— 
a calculation indeed which may be easy or difficult according as 
the circumstances are comparatively few or extremely complex, 
and which may be performed well or ill according to the skill 
with which they are handled. 

The object, then, which we propose to ourselves is an examina- 
tion of the comparative merits of public and private schools, con- 
ducted in the manner now pointed out. The mode in which the 
comparison is ordinarily made is very different from this. Fre- 
quently, indeed, speakers and journalists content themselves with 
eloquent declamation, expressive of a faith in our public schools 
which requires no justification at their hands, similar to those 
fervid outbursts of unreasoned rhetoric which do duty at agricul- 
tural dinners on behalf of the Church or the Volunteers. But 
when reasons are given as well as panegyrics, it must be admitted 
that the reasons are commonly of a very flimsy description. -To 
select a few distinguished statesmen or authors who received their 
education at Eton or Harrow, and exhibit them as specimens of 
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public school training, is very convincing no doubt to a large 
section of our countrymen, but it is really very unsatisfactory. 
The causes at work in the formation of character are ordinarily of 
great complexity, and to assert after mere observation that any 
particular type is the result of acertain number of these isa very 
hazardous and unscientific proceeding, common though it is in the 
region of Sociology. If A is found existing after B, it is so hard 
to grasp the truth that it has happened not in consequence of B, 
but ii consequence of C, and even in spite of B. It is no rare 
thing, for example, to meet with amateur economists who prove 
to their own satisfaction that the National Debt is a boon to the 
country, because the country is so prosperous under it. If the 
co-existence of two such opposite facts as debt and prosperity 
gives rise to the notion that they are connected as cause and 
effect, it is small matter for surprise if, in the more recondite ques- 
tions of Ethology, similar fallacies abound. 

There is a proper place indeed for the results of observation, 
but this is after a theory has been arrived at, not before. To test 
the conclusions reached by @ priov% inferences these are essential 
if we are to accept the conclusions with confidence. So far as is 
practicable within our limits we shall follow this course, and 
endeavour to verify our deductions by an appeal to facts. An 


impartial examination of the question we have proposed seems to 
us greatly needed at the present time. The public schools are 
held in profound esteem by a large part of the nation, and the 
daily press is active in the work of intensifying this feeling.* We 





* Take, for example, the eminently respectable organ of the middle-classes 
which prides itself on its philosophic Liberalism, and fairly represents the 
opinions of Trafalgar Square, with a veneer, of course, of academic culture. 
Seldom does a month elapse without some highiy spiced eulogium on our 
“great public schools” from this unexpected quarter. One instance will 
suffice as a sample of many. ‘The reader may recollect a correspondence 

romoted by a “Persecuted Parent” whose boys worried him during the 
Christmas holidays, and who retaliated (or was supposed to retaliate) by a 
dismal] diatribe in leaded type on the leader page. Letters were written in 
reply by scores of ingenuous boys who felt aggrieved, and the editor was 
rm out of his dearth of “ copy” by the silliest of all silly gooseberry-season 
sensations. It is to the leisurely wisdom of the leading article which concluded 
the whole matter that we sea | call attention now, in.which the writer gravely 
assured. the public that it was only boys from private schools who would be 
found to annoy their relations in the manner described; that any boy from 
Eton or Harrow (all newspaper public school boys are at Eton or Harrow, 
which is rather hard on Rugby, seeing that all head-masters are “ of the Arnold 
type”) would be ashamed of such amusements, and so forth. Now the curious 
reflection upon all this is that, of the readers of the journal in question, 
probably not one in a thousand was ever at a public school himself or has any 
wish to send his sons there. An acute observer remar«ed, at the time of the 
*‘tunding scandal,” how everybody that one met in the train expressed himself 
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have alluded to the improvement in intelligence which the news- 
papers displayed in dealing with educational questions when they 
came to comment on the Commissioners’ Report. Some of its 
statements gave a shock to the admiration of the most fervent, 
and, for a time, journalists called for reform in institutions which 
they had themselves depicted as very nearly approaching per- 
fection. The decay of a healthier tone of criticism so soon after 
its appearance is a subject for regret, for it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that the blind superstition about the natural in- 
feriority of every other kind of training to the public school system 
has again become prevalent. At the same time we must remark 
in passing that the strong prejudice in favour of endowments 
entertained by the Commissioners who reported on the Grammar 
Schools in 1868, together with Mr. Forster's Act of 1870, has 
given a blow to the cause of free-trade in education which, if the 
present peril is escaped, will have done immense injury to the na- 
tional sentiment against government interference in every instance 
in which no overwhelmingly strong case can be made out in 
its favour—injury from which it will take many years to recover. 

It is fashionable now-a-days to express a keen sense of solicitude 
for the British parent ; he is generally represented as well-inten- 
tioned respecting the education of his family, but utterly inca- 
pable of deciding for himself on the merits of particular schvols 
to one or other of which he must send his son. To relieve his 
incompetency various suggestions are offered. Thus, it is urged 
that a complete list of teachers, with a statement of their degrees, 
and of the university from which they were obtained, would form 
a very valuable directory, not only for head-masters in search of 
assistants, but also forthe public. This proposal was a prominent 
feature in the proceedings of the Conference of head-masters held 
at Birmingham at the beginning of the year, whose new-born 
zeal for educational reform is one of the most gratifying results 
of the Commissioners’ inquiries. As we shall have occasion to 
allude to this society again, we will merely remark in passing, 
that the suggestion, which was treated by a portion of the press 
as emanating from wisdom little other than inspired, has been 
urged for many years past by the College of Preceptors and by the 
Scholastic Registration Association. If the scheme is carried out 
into practice in consequence of the Birmingham meeting, we shall 





on the point with the obvious intention of conveying the impression that he 
was a public school man himself, or, if not, that’ he was prevented by the 
merest chance from being one; that, at any rate, he belonged to the class for 
whom public schools are commonly supposed to be designed. Whatever may 
be the solution of the matter, the fact remains: perhaps it is only a fresh 
exemplification of the truth so frequently uttered by Thackeray—“ We are a 
nation of snobs.” 
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be quite ready to yield the head-masters a fair share of praise for 
the realization of an object, to the credit of originating which 
they can lay no claim. 

A second plan has been put forth for the enrolment of all 
schoolmasters, public or private, as a corporate body, admission 
to which should be determined by examination, due regard being 
paid to existing interests. What are to be the special privileges 
of members, as compared with those without the pale, is not stated 
with the distinctness that is desirable ; we take it, however, that 
they are to confer advantages much more tangible than those 
which are implied in mere fellowship with a respectable society. 
The language of some of its advocates would lead to the belief 
that the exercise of the schoolmaster’s profession by those not duly 
enrolled is to be rendered penal by this system ; more moderate 
reformers will probably be satisfied if the non-certificated school- 
master is placed in the same position as the lawyer or surgeon 
who practises without having first obtained the requisite legal or 
medical recognition of his qualifications, and that though he may 
be allowed to carry on aschool, it shall be rendered impossible 
for him to recover his fees in a County Court. As permission to 
teach would thus be avcorded to the quack, the justice of the case 
would appear to be met by enabling his clients to rob him with 
impunity. We fail to see any necessity for the formation of an 
educational trade-union with privileges recognised by law. It 
may be argued that it involves the introduction of no new prin- 
ciple, since the professions of law and medicine possess similarly 
exclusive privileges. This is not denied, but it must be borne in 
mind that these monopolies date from a remote period of our 
history, when the interests of the community were carefully 
guarded by a paternal government, when every trade formed .an 
exclusive guild, and when the law determined the rate of interest 
for loans, and the price to be paid by the consumer for commo- 
dities. Society may have become so accustomed to the protec- 
tion thus afforded to its interests as to shrink from dispensing 
with these antiquated bulwarks against imcompetency in those 
who have the care of our lives and property ; but if such is the 
case, it only serves to show how the powers of self-helpfulness in 
the individual are paralysed when government interference is con- 
stantly exercised for any length of time. We may not be disposed 
now to concede to the herbalist the rights of pursuing his calling in 
the same extent as that to which the duly authorized practitioner 
enjoys them ; but there can be but little doubt that, had the art 
of medicine been of modern introduction, we should have drawn 
no distinction between the two. If it is maintained that the in- 
terference is justified by the incapability of the public to decide 
for themselves, and the paramount importance of their deciding 
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aright, we reply that they have never yet been placed in a posi- 
tion where they had an opportunity of making the attempt. 
The view we have taken of this question—a view for which 
we anticipate a very small amount of sympathy, from the fact 
of its running counter to the popularly received doctrine of pro- 
tectionism wherever protectionism has been long unquestioned— 
will obtain strong confirmation if we can find any profession, 
recently introduced, the subject-matter of which is comparatively 
strange to the public, profoundly affecting the national welfare 
according as it is conducted well or ill, but in which there is no 
intervention of a public authority. The example required is af- 
forded by Civil Engineering, most of the practical rules of which 
cannot claim to have rested on any scientific basis till within a 
very modern period. The operations with which it deals, such 
as the drainage and water supply of towns, or the construction 
of viaducts and bridges, concern the life and health, not of indi- 


viduals, but of entire communities, At the same time these 


operations, involving a knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
or of physiology, or of hydrostatics, or of all these sciences com- 
bined, can be judged of very inadequately, as presented in a 
design on paper, if they can be judged of at all, even by educated 
persons, unless much of their education has been strictly technical. 
Yet sanitary reform occupies a larger share of public attention 
than: at any past time of our history : enormous sums are being 
expended for the purposes of drainage throughout the country ; 
town councils have to decide on the respective’ merits of rival 
systems, and the result frequently appears to be a gigantic failure. 
But we hear no cry of distress for the interference of the legis- 
lature to provide competent engineers, or to furnish a criterion by 
which their ability may be estimated, or to preserve those who 
are masters of their art from the competition of charlatans. It 
cannot be said that there is any special difficulty in applying a 
test to determine a man’s proficiency in engineering; an ac- 
quaintance with its principles may be ascertained as well by ex- 
amination as an acquaintance with the principles of law and 
medicine, and a student who acquitted himself well in such an 
examination would be at least as likely to prove a good engineer 
as a distinguished prizeman at college is to develop into a good 
doctor. In education, on the other hand, examinations which 
already exist are quite sufficient to stamp any man as the pos- 
sessor of a certain amount of scholarship ; but quantity of know- 
ledge is only one among several elements which must be united 
to form a successful schoolmaster. An utterly ignorant man in- 
deed can in no case make a good teacher; but a national 
schoolmaster may very easily be more patient in listening to 
tedious repetitions of the multiplication table, more efficient in 
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keeping order in his class, and more happy in imparting sii he 
knows to a number of little boys, than a senior wrangler. 

We may add, that the difficulties which beset any-attempt to 
carry into practice the idea of a compulsory test, which must be 
satisfied by all who intend to teach, will become apparent on 
merely endeavouring to draw up a scheme of subjects’ for ex- 
amination, These would probably include Greek and Latin, 
mathematics, French or German, English, and a certain amount 
of natural science. Is it maintained, then, that no master shall 
be allowed to teach French who cannot display some familiarity 
with chemistry, or English unless he can show a knowledge of 
mathematics? If,on the other hand, the test is applied only in that 
subject which he intends to teach—in which case there would be 
but slender guarantee of liberal education—is it to be graduated ¢ 
and if so, into how many divisions? or, if uniform, is the same 
certificate of proficiency to serve for a master who will train boys 
for Open Scholarships at the universities, and for one who pro- 
poses as his goal the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ? 
Or lastly, is it an acquaintance with the farrago of excerpts-from 
psychological treatises, strung together and labelled Paedagogy or 
the Theory of Education, that will suffice? We must insist on 
the solution of such problems as these before we can endorse the 
proposal for compulsory examinations by authority, and as these 
problems do not seem to have even presented themselves to the 
originators of the scheme, there is not much likelihood of our 
receiving an answer at present. We may add, that the sugges- 
tion does not appear to be worth the labour it would cost to 
carry out its details. The hindrances in the way of realizing the 
idea have been indicated now, principally because. we do not 
remember to have seen them noticed anywhere before, but were 
the plan of a remarkably simple and practical nature, we should 
agree to its adoption only on its being clearly shown to be the 
remedy for an evil otherwise incurable. 

It is probably quite plain to our readers by this time that we 
conceive the alleged incapacity of the community to decide any 
educational point for itself to be greatly exaggerated, and. that 
we therefore strongly deprecate the adoption of this so-called 
reform as an unwarranted interference with the liberties of a 
large and important class of individuals. To recur to our illus- 
tration from civil engineering : a person who has to appoint an 
engineer, or to select from rival designs, will make use of his own 
knowledge of the subject, if he has any, ‘and if not he will appeal, 
if possible, to a competent friend for advice ; or conclude that A 
should be secured in preference to B because A had done 
something else successfully, while B’s work had to be done over 
again ; or supposing both to have acquitted themselves well in 
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their.respective undertakings, because A’s had been water-works 
and B’s drainage. . The testimony might prove false and the 
reasoning’ lead to error, but it is by such means that the great 
majority of mankind arrive at conclusions, and, on the whole, 
the means suffice fairly well for the ordinary purposes of life. If 
the satne method is inappropriate only in education, there must 
be some peculiarity in the case which defeats or obstructs its 
application, but until this is proved, or at least specified, we may 
rightly hesitate to open fresh ground to government interference. 
Falsé inferences may occasionally be very injurious, but a 
mistaken idea of the logical process entertained by individuals 
should not require an imposition of legal disabilities on a section 
of the community. 

We pass: over, as unworthy of notice, proposals for the extinc- 
tion of private schools generally, since these suggestions have 


_ seldom received such a shape as to entitle them to the name of 


theories, and turn to a third plan which has been suggested, the 
last with which we shall deal. Coming from the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners we may suppose it to have been adopted 
after due deliberation and shall examine it with respect. They 
remark, with truth, that— : 


._ “ Private schools owe their origin to the operation of the commercial 


principle of supply and demand applied to education. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that this principle must necessarily fail in two cases: it 
fails when the purchasers demand the wrong thing; and it fails, also, 
when they are incompetent judges of the right thing. . . . The 
commercial principle rests on the rule of caveat emptor, and presup- 
poses that the purchaser is a judge of what he buys. Now it is quite 
certain that it cannot be said that the majority of parents in the 
middle classes are really good judges of education.” The conclusion 
accordingly is, “that while private schools will probably long have a 
very important part to play in our system of education, and should be 
encouraged by all proper recognition, yet it would’ not be right to leave 
them unaided to supply the deficiency which our endowments have 
left unfilled, but that at least permissive powers should be given for 
the general establishment of public secondary schools where they 
appear to be required.” (Report, vol. i. pp. 806, 30s.) 


We are thus brought face to face once more with the incapable 
parent, and find a fresh means proposed for his relief. It must be 
observed, however, that the incapacity alleged here is of a 
wholly different character from that with which we have hitherto 


. been engaged. The Commissioners do not assert that middle- 


class parents are unable to decide for themselves whether they 
get the article which they ask for, but that they ask for the wrong 
article; in short, that however well fitted they may be for 
determining the means to the educational end they have in view, 
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they are wholly unfit to decide what the end itself shall be. 
The difficulty indicated here is stated with greater precision and 
is far more real than any which we have yet discussed. Every 
one will admit that an ignorant person can form no true idea of 
education, or an uncultured man of culture. At the same time 
cireumstances have been left out of sight which may lead us to 
moderate our mingled pity and contempt for the ignorant parent. 
Merchants and manufacturers no doubt entertain very inadequate 
notions of the value and object of education ; their daily routine 
brings exclusively before their notice a certain class of actions 
requiring a dexterity rapidly acquired by office-life, but rarely 
possessed in a high degree before a boy has exchanged the 
school-room for the counting-house. To write a legible hand, to 
post a ledger with accuracy, and to spell correctly the very 
limited vocabulary which suffices for the transaction of business, 
are operations which may be performed by individuals of very 
small mental endowment. A clerk who was a proficient merely 
in these might be a useful machine to his employer, but he could 
scarcely be called a cultivated man. Now a merchant who puts 
his son, on leaving college, into the counting-house, is very likely 
to find that he contrasts unfavourably with the washerwoman’s 
boy who received his education at the National School and has 
risen from being office-sweeper to a place at the desk. The dis- 
covery is exasperating, and it is only natural that the parent, in 
lamenting the absence of acquirements of whose importance he 
is fully conscious, should disparage knowledge which he has no 
means of appreciating. As a consequence, spelling, writing, and 
book-keeping form the modern trivium of mercantile education, 
and everything beyond these, if tolerated at all, is regarded with 
suspicion. 

We shall hardly be charged with understating the facts which 
fill the Commissioners with alarm, nor do we care to discuss the 
extent to which they prevail: we would call attention, however, 
to one circumstance which goes some way in excusing the 
opinions as they have been described. In deploring this limited 
view of the end of education, in which the ability to draw out an 
invoice forms the horizon, writers are apt to express themselves 
as if we were in full possession of a theory of liberal education 
endorsed by the great majority of thinkers. The supposition is 
wholly erroneous; we know that the commercial theory is wrong, 
but we have no systematic statement of educational principles 
which will be generally received as right. If the reader doubts 
the truth of this assertion, we would remind him of the sensation 
produced by the appearance of the Essays on a Liberal Educa- 
tion, and of the adverse criticism with which that book was very 
commonly received, We do not care to inquire whether the 
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essayists or the reviewers had the best of the argument ; it is 
sufficient to note that the conclusions arrived at by a number of 
university men, some of whom enjoyed a high reputation for 
ability, respecting the nature of the training which they had 
themselves received, were vigorously assailed. The chief defect 
of recent contributions to a theory of education, appears to us to 
consist in the desire to set up some particular kind of training 
which is useful in certain cases, as the form which should be 
employed exclusively in all. Those who are true to things as 
they have been, maintain the all-sufficiency of Greek and Latin, 
against reformers who wish to convert our schools into vast 
laboratories. Meanwhile, those are comparatively few who adopt 
what is to our thinking the judicious mean expressed by the late 
Professor Connington :— 


“The prejudice,” he says, “ of which we require to be disabused is 
not faith in classics as an exclusive training, but faith in any training 
whatever as exclusive. It is the growth of free opinion which is 
undermining the supremacy of the present system; it is only by the 
suppression of free opinion that any other system claiming to be 
universal can be established.” 


Moderation should therefore be exercised in condemning those 
who hold the lowest form of the “ mercantile theory,” though 
not in condemning the theory itself. They differ from tke 
philosophers principally in this :- they have a theory, but a bad 
one; the philosophers have no theory at all. Both set utility 
before them as the end of education, but the conception of 
utility entertained by the former is low, though that of the 
means by which it is to be reached is definite, while the concep- 
tion of utility entertained by the latter is exalted, though that 
of the means by which it is to be reached is vague. 

What has been accomplished towards a settlement of the 
question is as yet chiefly of a destructive character; the ground 
has been covered with the débris of shattered systems; but at 
present there is nothing besides free scope for those who are 
prepared to enter on the work of reconstruction. For our 
own part, we feel no apprehension respecting the ultimate en- 
lightenment of the incapable parent when the doctrine of 
education comes to be stated with as much precision as the 
doctrine of free-trade, 

But supposing we admit “the failure of the commercial prin- 
ciple” in all the extent assumed by the Commissioners, and 
without drawing the very necessary distinction, just pointed out, 
between a knowledge of means and a knowledge of ends, we 
cannot see how matters would be improved by the proposed con- 
cession of “at least permissive powers for the general establish- 
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ment of public secondary schools.” If the public are unwillin 
to make use of opportunities for higher education already afforde 
by existing schools, it is difficult to understand how their demand 
can be developed by increasing the supply. In the time of the 
French wars it might have appeared to our statesmen a desirable 
object to cultivate a national taste for British wines, which should 
diminish the consumption of Champagne and Bordeaux, thereby 
stimulating the home production and inflicting an injury on an 
enemy’s trade ; but they would scarcely have expected to accom- 
plish this by opening fresh shops for the sale of the article unless 
they first prohibited the introduction of the foreign commodities 
altogether, or introduced them under overwhelming disadvantages. 
In the same way, the multiplication of means of meeting any 
other demand, which does not as yet exist, could be recommended 
with any show of reason only when it is maintained that an 
excessive supply would create the demand (which, in the present 
case, there is not the slightest ground for believing), or when it 
is proposed that persons should be compelled to avail themselves 
of the opportunities thus presented, although they may strongly 
prefer judging for themselves what commodity they will buy and 
where they will buy it. Unless, therefore, the Commissioners 
intend that parents shall be forced to send their children to the 
endowed instead of to the private school, which is preferred, the 
scheme of gigantic complexity which they present would leave 
untouched the very evil which it was devised to remedy ; yet it 
is scarcely credible that the suggestion is one which they would 
venture to make. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the inevitable consequence of 
this system would be the extinction of the private schoolmaster, 
if the new schools, supported by public funds, competed with only 
a moderate degree of activity. The fact that private enterprise 
can flourish at the same time with so many richly-endowed 
grammar schools, is explicable only on the supposition that the 
public schoolmaster does much less than his duty, or the private 
schoolmaster much more; or that, through some defect in their 
administration, endowed schools fail to meet the general wants, 
That such should be the results where endowments exist is only 
in accordance with what @ priori reasoning would lead us to anti- 
cipate, and with what experience in other subjects confirms. If 
two people really produce the same thing, and one receives a 
bounty for doing it while the other goes without, nothing can 
prevent the latter from being permanently undersold, and sooner 
or later driven out of the market.* 





* It has been said that the endowments at the present time existing in the 
country are sufficient, if properly applied, to furnish a gratuitous education to 
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We have now given a somewhat longer discussion than we 
intended to a series of proposals which meet with plenty of sup- 
port at the present day, and some of which have received the 
approval of those whose position lends to their opinions con- 
siderable weight. The aim of the last two suggestions is the 
same—viz., to extend the operation of endowments and to depress 
the action of free-trade ; in other words, to increase the number 
of public schools and by their means to subject private enterprise 
to a competition so fierce and so unequal that it will be rendered 
impossible for it to play “the very important part in our system 
of education” which the Commissioners concede to it; and to 
establish in its place a system which will be not only a monopoly, 
but a monopoly richly endowed. 

We now pass to an examination of the most important features 
of the public school system, and, at starting, some answer must 
be given to the question, What is a Public School ? 

One of the most striking properties of a public school is its 
continuity of life amidst successive changes. A private school 
loses its identity with the loss of its head-master. It would be 
fanciful indeed to speak of the demise rather than of the death 
of the head-master of Eton or Westminster, but the language 
might be justified by considerations similar to those which lead 
lawyers to make a distinction between the terms in their applica- 
tion to the sovereign. It is true that a private school may 
remain in the same family for more than one generation, though 
such is rarely the case, while the improbability of its continuing 
longer is very great. On the death of the proprietor the natural 
course of events is for the estate to be sold, a certain amount 
being paid for the good-will, according to the number of pupils 
who pass, like the adscripti glebe of feudalism, into the hands 
of a successor. By this process the identity of the school is 
destroyed ; traditions, which might have retained their force 
while the property remained in one family, are lost, and the 
school is no longer the same as that which previously existed, 
but a new school carried on in the same premises. In a public 
institution, on the contrary, the death of the head-master does 





every child who requires it and to meet the demands of school boards without 
the imposition of additional taxation to the extent of a single penny. The 
estimate may be exaggerated, though the statements of the author of the 
recent work entitled “ Contrasts” go far to corroborate it, at any rate in the 
case of the metropolis. That private schools for the poor should be reckoned 
by thousands, flourishing in the face of these fat endowments, would be impos- 
sible but for two facts. First, as we have stated above, it is the interest of 
those who take the money to do as little in exchange as possible; secondly, 
the administration is principally clerical, and it is the interest of the clergy to 
keep the people in the dark, Where ecclesiasticism has reached its zenith, 
popular education is usually at its nadir. 
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not break its thread of life, but merely becomes an incident of its 
history ; the successor may raise or lower the reputation of the 
school, but the school remains the same. 

The reason for this difference is obvious: it lies in the endow- 
ments. No private school is endowed ; if it were, it would, ipso 
facto, become public. On the other hand, every public school is 
from its nature in possession of some endowments ; to the extent 
of its buildings, if no further. But this implies provision fer the 
due administration of the property in the future, that is, that the 
management shall be in the hands of a body of trustees, or 
governors, and not in those of the head-master. We may 
therefore provisionally define a public school as one possessing 
endowments, the administration of which is vested in trustees, 
with whom supreme authority ultimately rests, and by whom it 
is delegated to the head-master at discretion ; consequently en- 
joying continuity of life amidst successive changes of state. We 
do not regard this definition of a term commonly used with 
no very clear idea of its connotation, as beyond the reach 
of criticism ; it is sufficient if it answers for the present pur- 

ose. : 

The obvious remark to make on the account just given, is that 
it expresses something very different from the conception of a 
public school which excites in many minds so ardent an enthu- 
siasm. To the historical element in the idea, no doubt, this feel- 
ing is in part due. It causes a pang in some minds to part even 
with abuses, provided they are of old standing: what is merely 
ancient is regarded as venerable. Institutions, therefore, which 
refer their foundation to a period long previous to the revival of 
learning, and which unite many excellences with the failings in- 
separable from all endowments, are likely to receive a large share 
of the national regard for the antique. Their connexion with 
former scholars who became great statesmen, or poets, or soldiers, 
exercises a pleasing and powerful influence on the imagination. 
Much of the sentiment would perish, indeed, with change of 
place : associations of such a kind will not bear transplantation. 
Old Carthusians will miss the genius loci at Guildford, and will 
recur in thought to the Charterhouse of the City. But the sen- 
timent, in circumstances the most favourable to its growth, is 
still too weak by itself to account for the intense admiration to 
which we allude. There must be other qualities of the object 
then which, if not belonging to its essence, may at any rate form 
an important part of its accidents, and these we shall in due 
course enumerate and briefly discuss. 

We have, however, first to consider the advantages and draw- 
backs involved in such institutions as we have now defined. To 
do this fully would be to state the advantages and drawbacks of 
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joint-stock enterprise, as compared with individual management : 
assuming that the reader is familiar with these, we shall call at- 
tention only to those points which have an exceptional bearing 
on the present case. 

The chief disadvantage under which such schools must labour 
is, of course, the want of interest in the managers in the success 
of their undertaking. The Reports of the Commissioners form 
one vast commentary on the results which have followed from the 
absence of motives to personal zeal. It is contrary to all expe- 
rience that men, in the enjoyment of an income permanently 
secured to them, should work with the same unflagging energy 
as those whose livelihood is entirely dependent on the suagess of 
their efforts. It may be true that a higher conception of duty is 
entertained by men of culture than would ordinarily be found 
existing lower in the social scale, but when every allowance has 
-been made, there remain motives of very different degrees of 
strength, which cannot fail to produce very different courses of 
action. Hence it happens that private schools have taken the 
lead in adopting educational reforms, when these have heen 
generally desired. They were the first to discontinue the culti- 
vation of Greek and Latin verse composition ; the first to make 
the study of physical science a part of their programme. In all 
this it is unnecessary to claim for their proprietors extraordinary 
foresight ; a schoolmaster here and there may have introduced a 
new régime from a conviction of its intrinsic excellence, but a 
schoolmaster keenly alive to the necessity of keeping pace with 
the popular demand, would have done precisely the same thing 
from the fear of being superseded. The Commissioners represent 
the parents as the chief obstacles to improvement in private 
schools, but we have already shown that it is impossible for edu- 
cation, under any system, to be far in advance of the parents’ 
wishes, unless compulsion by the State is called in. 


“It is justly said against private schools,” remarks Mr. Lowe, in his 
valuable pamphlet entitled “ Endowment or Free Trade,” “that they 
are too sensitive to the opinions and wishes of parents: but it is said 
with at least equal justice of endowed schools, that from a systematic 
disregard for the wishes of parents, from teaching what they do not 
want, and not teaching what they do want, they have lost the confi- 
dence of the classes for whom they were designed, and fallen into a 
state which would be shameful were it not the natural and inevitable 
result of the inherent vices of their constitution. If private schools 
are, as it is said, too modern and new-fangle1, endowed schools are 
infinitely too rigid, antique, and old fashioned. If private schools 
seldom rise to a point of instruction much superior to the demands and 
ideas of the parents, endowed schools have very generally fallen below 
the wishes and intentions of their founders. Between these two states 
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there is this important difference, that the founder can only influence 
the destinies of his foundation by his will, placed in the hands of 
indifferent and careless administrators; while in a private school 
negligence and incapacity are sure to be visited by immediate desertion 
and destruction.” 


Leaving out of sight the obstruction caused by the parents, it 
is hard to understand that a private schoolmaster should find as 
much difficulty in making changes in his curriculum, seeing that 
he has no one to consult but himself, as his public colleague who 
must gain the consent of his committee (consisting probably of 
parents) before he can stir a step from the beaten track. The 
Commissioners occasionally allude to the perpetuation of practices 
at the great public schools, after their objectionable character has 
been admitted, and in spite of the desire of the school autho- 
rities for their removal, in consequence of the shock which tradi- 
tion would receive if they were abolished. 

The only corrective for the apathy of employés is to identify 
their interest with the success of the undertaking, and this is fre- 
quently done by allowing a payment of head-money, in addition 
to the fixed salary, for every additional pupil above a certain 
minimum. By this means the requisite motive is to a consider- 
able extent supplied, and the only distinction to be drawn 
between the public and the private schoolmaster from this point 
of view, is that the one has a competency secured to him which 
he may indefinitely increase by his own exertions, while the other 
relies for his entire support on his own exertions alone. To this 
general consideration one of a special character must be added. 
A person who embarks in school-keeping as a private enterprise, 
does so with the intention of continuing in it through life, or at 
any rate until he has obtained a fortune on which to retire ; it is 
therefore likely that he will give his whole attention to the per- 
formance of his duties in order to make his speculation as 
successful as possible. A head-master in one of our larger public 
schools, on the other hand, seldom regards his position as final : 
he has ulterior views to the Church, and, as has been said with 
some exaggeration, if at his leisure he has cleared up some fresh 
doubles entendres of Aristophanes and voted consistently with the 
political party in office, nothing short of a special providence can 
prevent his being made a bishop. 

We do not ignore the fact that zeal is of little use if misdirected, 
and that no amount of it can make up for the want of ability, 
It may be urged that in most public schools it is the custom, and 
in many it is required by the statutes, that the masters shall all 
be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. As a fact they are 
usually thoroughly competent men so far as scholarship goes, and 
that this should be certified by a degree is an advantage, both 
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for the public and for themselves, which large numbers of private 
schoolmasters do not possess. At the same time, as has been 
already hinted, scholarship is only one among many essentials 
of the teacher, while there are others, such as patience, authority, 
tact, which, for teaching the majority of boys, are of far greater 
importance. Success, the fact that pupils are taught efficiently, 
is with most parents the highest certificate of merit, and after all 
it is the best. 

The unsuitability of education for the application of the joint- 
stock principle is exhibited even more strongly in experience 
than the foregoing considerations would lead us to infer. Pro- 
prietary schools abound, but they have been started from other 
motives than that of pecuniary profit, and are perhaps the very 
last form of investment to which a speculator would direct his 
thoughts. They have commonly been founded in sectarian 
interests, under cover of protests indeed, possibly believed in, 
that they were intended to promote the cause of general educa- 
tion. They enjoy, as we shall immediately point vut, many 
extraordinary advantages which should make their success a 
matter of certainty when they have to compete with private 
establishments, and yet they not-unfrequently prove utter 
failures and are handed over, at a merely nominal rent, to the 
management of a head-master under whom they become, to all 
intents and purposes, private schools. 

A second consequence of the joint-stock principle, the incident 
of publicity, cannot fail, except in the very worst cases of mis- 
management, to prove of immense advantage to the concern. 
Speech Day, the Distribution of Prizes, the Commemoration of 
Benefactors, and similar festivals are so many opportunities for 
advertisement, and for advertisement in its most effective form. 
On such occasions the patrons assemble, an ornamental if not 
particularly useful body ; local Members of Parliament will pro- 
bably avail themselves of opportunities so favourable for ingra- 
tiating themselves with the élite of their constituents ; the clergy 
are sure to muster in strong force and probably a bishop, at any 
rate a Colonial one, may give the proceedings the high sanction - 
of his presence. All this is of itself imposing, but the effect 
reaches a larger section of the public than that contained within 
the building. Representatives of the county or denominational 
press are there wio, under the genial influence of the dinner, the 
speeches, and “the strolls about the lovely grounds,” furnish a 
report which must move the most exacting of committee-men to 
thankfulness. It is this feature of the public system which 
places it at such an advantage in the struggle with private 
enterprise. It is true that private schoolmasters also can 
advertise, but it is the fashion to ridicule their advertisements as 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]—New Sznues, Vol. XLIV. No. I. c 
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puffs—a charge which unfortunately is not always undeserved. 
Still it must be remembered that the private schoolmaster may 
find some difficulty in accepting the truth of the theory that what 
is in himself the rankest puffing is in his proprietary antagonist 
only “a very gratifying report.” It is a good sign that the 
advertisements of “ unlimited diet,” “separate beds,” “ Christian 
influence,” and “ no Christmas holidays,” though common twenty 
years ago, are now rarely to be met with except in the pages of 
second-rate writers of fiction, especially as the change has taken 
place in spite of an increasing perversion of the newspapers to 
the illegitimate purposes which have been pointed out. 

If then we find schools started by voluntary contributions and 
therefore free from rent-charge, with an influential body of 
patrons, and effectually advertised at no cost to themselves, fail- 
ing in the competition to which they are exposed with rivals who 
start with none of these advantages, but solely with the great 
motive of personal interest to stimulate them in the struggle, we 
may conclude that, if the education of the future is to be con- 
ducted on a single principle, and all schools are to be cast ina 
single mould, it is not the principle of joint-stock management 
that will be adopted. 

This statement must be accepted as containing what are, to 
our thinking, the most important points in which the two systems 
differ. A comparison which involved distinctive features other 
than those enumerated above would be found inapplicable to 
many schools included in the definition. The circumstances, on 
which stress has been laid here, are not only those which belong 
to all public schools from the nature of their constitution, but are 
also the only ones which belong to them universally. It must 
be admitted, however, that the idea of public schools popularly 
entertained, vague though it is, has very few points of similarity 
with that which has been just developed. It is not of endow- 
ments, nor of trustees, nor of commemoration days that those are 
thinking who demand our admiration for the English public 
schools, but rather of their peculiar mode of internal administration 
called the monitorial system—the government of the boys by 
themselves as it is sometimes expressed, or, to state what is really 
the fact more accurately, that of one part of the boys by the 
remainder. It is clear that this system may exist without the 
institution of fagging, though the two are found together almost 
invariably where either is indigenous. It is clear, too, that a 
discipline of morals, in some respects very rigid, might in this 
way be maintained, though the reverse is ordinarily the case, the 
absence of surveillance being regarded with satisfaction. Neither 
the monitorial system, however, nor fagging can be considered 
necessary properties of public schools ; not only are they absent 
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in the vast majority, but there is nothing to prevent the adoption 
of either or of both in any school, whether public or private, in 
the country. They have been transplanted together to a few 
large proprietary schools, and appear to have taken root ; more 
frequently the monitorial system has been introduced to the 
exclusion of fagging ; but to see either in its full development we 
must look to one of the great public schools where it is working 
with the traditions of centuries. 

In future then we would be understood to mean by the term 
public schools, institutions of which either Eton or Westminster 
may be taken as the type. They are separated from the rest on 
no other grounds than their acknowledged pre-eminence: no 
sound principle of classification such as their date, their origin, 
their mode of government, or their size would afford, regulates 
the selection. The entire list does not include a dozen names, 
but it would be invidions to draw a line, whether we did so at 


‘the number six or at ten: the distinction being from its nature 


vague we prefer to leave it so. Its ambiguous character must 
not be lost sight of however, as it readily lends itself to a good 
deal of shuffling on the part of advocates. Thus the erection of 
new proprietary schools is sometinves recommended on the 
ground that the public school system is the best adapted for the 
formation of a fine moral feeling. Now the moral tone in a 
school is determined partly by the character of the head-master, 
and partly by the character of the boys who have the duty of 
supervision entrusted to them, where the monitorial system is in 
operation. By the application of the term “ public” to the school 
in futuro, the idea is suggested that in its internal administra- 
tion it will resemble Harrow or Winchester, and a large amount 
of sympathy is thereby secured, though the question of govern- 
ment by monitors may have been already decided in the nega- 
tive. On the other hand, if an opponent cites the results of the 
Commissioners’ Inquiry as showing an unsatisfactory degree of 
efficiency in the middle and lower parts of the great public 
schools, full use is made of the elasticity of the term, and the 
City of London or University College School is referred to 
in proof of their zeal and success. 

The merits of public schools, in the restricted sense to which 
popular usage, according to its convenience, confines the term, 
may be tested by experience and by deductive or @ priori 
reasoning. We propose to touch very slightly on the considera- 
tions adduced under the former head, since they are so frequently 
urged by one or other of the contending parties as to render a 
detailed enumeration unnecessary ; in this department we shall 
rather confine ourselves to the task of calling attention to the 
points in which experience is appealed to improperly, owing to 

c2 
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the non-observation of important circumstances or to the entire 
absence of evidence on which a conclusion can be based. In 
doing this we shall invert the natural order of the two processes, 
ascertaining what is established by observation before we arrive 
at @ priori conclusions. We do not, however, propose to 
attempt the work of verification here to any great extent, but 
merely to show where it has been wrongly supposed t6 have 
been performed and where it should be looked for. The 
establishment of conclusions by deduction is our chief present 
object, and, as the discussion of the value of some of the alleged 
results of observation will require the employment of this method, 
the convenience of grouping together all its applications will 
more than compensate for the disturbance of its ordinary 
position. 

The evidence in favour of the public school system, as furnished 
by experience, is partly vague and partly definite, and is brought 
forward in support of its moral ur of its intellectual tendencies. 
Intellectual attainments we can estimate with approximate ac- 
curacy by actual experiment, in the form of examinations. This 
test, however, though fitted within certain limits for deciding the 
degree of cultivation which the head has received, is incom- 
petent to determine that of the heart, and there are many 
qualities possessing both an intellectual and an ethical side, for 
the estimation of which it is very inadequate: it is an instru- 
ment which works inaccurately whenever the phenomena cease 
to be simple. 

Evidence of the vaguer sort is frequently appealed to in de- 
fence of the system. Public school training is said to produce 
in boys feelings of self-reliance, independence, heroism, and at 
the same time to render them modest and chivalrous. False- 
hood and oppression they look upon with scorn. The disabilities 
under which the lower boys labour teach them the lesson of 
submission to duly constituted authority. The responsibility of 
their seniors shows them that government has its duties as well 
as its rights. Thus the character is gradually developed till it 
becomes that of Aristotle’s man of perfect self-control. 

To refute this may be impossible, though as each individual 
can speak with authority only of the particular school to which 
he belonged, during the few years that he remained in it, there 
is an equal impossibility in our accepting the statement as repre- 
senting a condition of things which may be regarded as universal, 
unless we find these isolated testimonies corroborated by @ priort 
inferences, Observation, however, from Which the results de- 
scribed above are professedly obtained, also enables us to test 
these conclusions, If the moral character is such as is commonly 
depicted in the boy at school, it ought to be conspicuous at two 
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successive stages of his life—in the youth at college, and in the 
man in the world. Whether these qualities are noticeable in 
the young man at the University we shall not discuss, as those 
who could appeal to their own recollections to decide the ques- 
tion are comparatively few. As regards the man in the world, 
however, each one may make use of his own experience, which 
has probably been fairly extensive, and which possesses this 
further advantage, that the objects of it were not all educated 
at one school so as to present the same excellences and the 
same defects. 

We are asked then whether those who have come from 
public schools exhibit in manhood the qualities which are so 
commonly referred to as their peculiar possession when boys. 
To answer the question fairly it is not sufficient to point to our 
statesmen and legislators, with whom the public schools must be 
credited, without adding one or two qualifications. In the first 
place, the members of the Upper House belong entirely, and the 
members of the Lower House in a very great degree, to that 
class of society whose sons go to a public school as a matter of 
course. Expense still forms an insuperable obstacle to most 
aspirants to parliamentary honours whose means are only mo- 
derate. Few of those who receive their training at a private 
school have the wealth or the influence to provide them with a 
seat in Parliament, which affords to genius its fairest field for 
display. Considering how small is the total number of repre- 
sentatives who come from private schools, it must be admitted 
that a very fair amount of ability may be found amongst them. 
The names of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Winter- 
botham readily occur as instances in point. If it is objected that 
the list contains but two men of first-class talent, we may reply 
that when these are absent from the House the men of first- 
class talent are not three in number. The others are at least 
favourable specimens of the second grade of parliamentary 
ability. Due weight should be allowed to the same considera- 
tion when stress is laid on the fact that the leading members of 
the Bar are of public school education. With some important 
exceptions the remark is probably well founded ; and as a very 
large amount of work for the press is done by barristers whose 
time is not fully occupied, it helps us to account for the strength 
of feeling displayed whenever the question before us is discussed 
in the newspapers. Examples of success at the Bar of these who 
have no friends among attorneys to provide them with work are 
rare; the profession is therefore seldom adopted, save by sons of 
men of independent fortune, to many of whom it affords a shelter 
under which they can creditably pass their time in doing nothing. 
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Few parents in these circumstances belong to the middle-classes, 
and those who do will certainly be unwilling that their children 
should rise no higher. A public school, the university, the Bar, 
and a seat in Parliament are the steps by which young million- 
naires must hope to reach “society.” Hence we are justified in 
concluding that the causes which tend to restrict the competition 
in Parliament and at the Bar to those who possess independent 
incomes, prevent our allowing much weight to the fact that so 
many of our statesmen and lawyers have been educated at the 
great public schools; but that there is nothing in private training 
inconsistent with the highest success in either career, numerous 
instances sufficiently prove. 

This view of the matter is confirmed by the fact that very few 
of those who have shed a lustre on our country by their dis- 
coveries in natural science have been public school men. The 
same remark is applicable to the medical profession. It would 
probably be stated, by way of explanation, that until quite 
recently a scientific training was no part of a public school cur- 
riculum: two considerations, however, render this explanation 
worthless. In the first place it must be remembered that, 
though the best private schools led the way in the introduction 
of the study of physical science, twenty years ago science was 
scarcely taught at all outside of hospital lecture-rooms. The 
anticipation of a reform, therefore, by twelve or fifteen years 
cannot account for the training of men, several of whom were 
prosecuting their researches before the reform was even sug- 
gested. In the second place, a boy does not become a scientific 
discoverer because he attends lectures on chemistry or on phy- 
siology at school; indeed he is far more likely to study science 
there because he is to become a doctor, than he is to become a 
doctor because, as a boy, he studied science. The solution we 
would offer of the matter is this: —The medical profession con- 
tains grades of honour which merge into one another imper- 
ceptibly. A student may begin with high aspirations for a con- 
sulting practice in town, and have to rest satistied with the 
humble calling of a country surgeon ; but the training which he 
undergoes for the one will be serviceable for the other, and he is 
not called upon to make an irrevocable choice at starting. A 
lawyer, on the other hand, must decide whether he will follow 
the higher or the lower branch of his profession, and cannot pass 
from one to the other without a special course of preparation. 
Hence, affluence is no more a prerequisite for the medical man 
than for the solicitor; he can at any rate secure a livelihood, 
though not perhaps in the form most agreeable to his ambition. 
The profession being thus within the reach of the middle-classes, 
it is natural that the public school element should appear much 
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less strongly than at the Bar; and as many scientific discoveries 
are the work of physicians in actual practice, and many more the 
work of savans whose attention has been diverted from the 
study of medicine to that of some particular class of phenomena, 
for dealing with which they found they possessed a special 
genius, there is no difficulty in understanding how it is that 
for producing pioneers in the regions of science, no one edu- 
cational system can lay claim to a monopoly. 

Turning next to the evidence of a strictly definite character, 
we find that there is unfortunately a very small amount avail- 
able. Examinations furnish an invaluable means of estimating 
certain kinds of proficiency, if the results are rightly interpreted. 
The success of a pupil occasionally in the competition for Open 
Scholarships at the universities, shows that the teachers are 
capable of carrying on their pupils’ studies to an advanced point. 
If the achievement is repeated with regularity, it shows further, 
that at least the clever boys receive attention while in the lower 
classes, since they would not otherwise be fit for the special 
training of the last year, which is to prepare them for College. 
But no examination can be regarded -as satisfactory which does 
not include the entire school, and touch the whole of school 
work. When the fullest allowance is made for the fact that uni- 
versity distinctions are gained annually, and by several boys, the 
objection still retains its force, that these form but a very small 
proportion of the whole number, and that their success, however 
brilliant, gives no idea of the state of the lower pupils, who are 
not intended for a College career. Private schools have availed 
themselves largely of the Middle Class Examinations, and with 
the best results; a few send to the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London, but for most this is too severe a test, 
not because the standard is unreasonably high in each subject, 
but on account of the large number of subjects demanded. If 
the test of proficiency supplied by these examinations cannot 
enter into comparison with that which competition for Open 
Scholarships affords, it has an advantage in this respect, that it 
extends over a far larger area in each school. We deem it a 
matter for regret that the public schools have systematically 
refrained from sending candidates to every examination of this 
kind. That of the 840 boys at Eton, half a dozen should obtain 
exhibitions at the universities in the course of the year, is to be 
expected. The pecuniary advantages which a public school can 
offer are likely to entice clever boys, who are anxious to get on 
and have acquired habits of industry: that these should turn 
out good scholars is natural, since a master with no motive for 
pushing on his willing and unwilling pupils alike, will give his 
time to the former, and leave the rest to their own devices.) Yet 
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it is the condition of the school as a whole that should guide us 
in pronouncing on its merits, while to discover this condition 
seems impossible. 

It might be supposed that, just as the Honour-men at the 
universities may be taken as representing the scholarship at- 
tained in the higher parts of public schools, so those who have 
to content themselves with an Ordinary Degree supply an index 
to the proficiency of the lower. The test is open, however, to 
several fatal objections. Its application is extremely indirect, 
as three years intervene before graduation, during which any 
rational being may fairly be supposed capable of acquiring the 
very limited amount of information expected of Pass-men. 
Secondly, the number of men who leave the public schools so 
utterly uneducated as to be unfit for matriculation, and for the 
elementary examination which follows it, is enormous. Could 
we ascertain how many are reading with country clergymen, 
and how many with a tutor at the universities for a year before 
entrance at college, the statistics would probably be very 
startling. Lastly, since a great many public schoolboys never 
proceed to Oxford or Cambridge at all, and are therefore pre- 
sumably of inferior attainments to those who do, the test lacks 
that universality which is essential. 

By the University of Cambridge, a scheme has been carried 
out to provide for the examination of an entire school, in most 
of its branches of study, by a competent and impartial authority. 
An examiner is appointed to visit any school which applies for 
that purpose to the Syndics, whose duty it is to ascertain by 
means of written and oral questions the progress which has been 
made in every subject. His report is addressed to the Syndi- 
cate, and a copy is forwarded to the head-master—in neither 
case necessarily for publication. Its character is sure to be 
determined rather by the average attainments of each class than 
by the extraordinary abilities of a few pupils. We have no 
hesitation in saying that, if it should become customary for all 
schools to subject themselves to an inspection of this kind, im- 
postors, whether public or private, would be driven off the field. 
Unfortunately, though the system has been in operation for many 
years, it is still comparatively unknown; only 25 schools availed 
themselves of its advantages in 1872. It is true, that in public 
schools an examiner is occasionally called in from without, when 
scholarships are to be adjudged; but his examination rarely 
extends throughout the different classes. Even if it does, there 
can be no question as to the vastly inferior value of a report 
presented at the request of the committee, or the head-master, 
compared with one addressed to an independent body, from 
whom the examiner received his appointment. In the former 
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we may expect some suppressio veri, if not the suggestio falsi ; 
in the latter we possess as sure a guarantee of impartiality as 
can be had. ‘The head-masters appear to have expressed a 
strong opinion, at the Birmingham Conference, in favour of a 
system of “ leaving-certificates.” It is quite possible that we have 
obtained a false impression of the nature of their proposals, as 
their proceedings were conducted with profound secrecy. 
Judging from the meagre outline furnished by the newspapers, 
we should say that the most striking feature of their resolutions 
is their utter want of harmony with the undoubted tendencies 
of modern educational movements. That the benefits antici- 
pated from their reforms should be claimed for all public 
schools, and restricted to certain first-grade private schools, 
to be determined by election, might have been expected : those 
who already possess the privileges of a class will generally be 
found eager to increase them. But that certificates, which are 
intended to do away the obligation, on the part of those who 
hold them, to pass the Cambridge Little-go, or Oxford Respon- 
sions, should be conferred on the result of examinations in which 
the chief part is played by schoolmasters who have had the 
preparation of the candidates, is a suggestion so cool and so 
ridiculous as to seem barely credible. When we are told that 
the low standard required of Pass-men at Oxford and Cambridge 
is due to the fact that tutor and examiner are the same person : 
when our approval is challenged for the University of London 
because it entirely separates the two functions—we are hardly 
prepared for a demand from masters of endowed schools, who 
can scarcely have recovered from their severe handling by the 
Commissioners, that the universities shall waive their ordinary 
“right of search,” and accept in its place an assurance from 
themselves of the proficiency of their pupils. 

It remains for us now to point out very briefly the conclusions 
to which an inquiry into the principles of government, adopted 
at the public schools, conducted according to the deductive 
method, would lead. We shall deal first with the monitorial 
system and with fagging, which is commonly one of its incidents, 
and then censider whether the amount of individual freedom 
ordinarily allowed is excessive. 

It must be confessed that the ideal, as it may be conceived, 
though not as it is always represented, is a fine one. A head- 
master, with a keen power of discerning the character of those 
amongst whom he lives, acting consistently on a determination 
never to let power fall into the hands of those unfit to wield it, 
and constantly associating and co-operating with his sixth form, 
might succeed in giving a high moral tone to his scholars, which 
it should be the supreme end of every schoolmaster to produce. 
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On the other hand, if the head-mastership were occupied by a 
man utterly destitute of all tact in management, and surrounded 
by acorrupt body of monitors, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the depths of tyranny and iniquity to which a school so situated 
would soon be brought. Most boys, as well as most men, are 
neither prodigies of virtue nor monsters of vice, but combine 
virtuous and vicious qualities in varying proportions. It is 
commonly assumed that the system in question tends to produce 
characters of the first kind. Further consideration, however, 
may lead us to doubt if such is the case, and to conclude that 
with boys of average virtue, it may be expected to work mode- 
rately well. 

There can be no question that a government by intelligence 
is better than a government by ignorance, or by wealth, or by 
brute strength ; at the same time we must know the extent of 
the power entrusted to the rulers, and the kind of intelligence 
required of them, before we can pronounce it really good. That 
the monitorial system may be the best for the public schools is 
quite possible, since the alternative for them is not between 
government by boys and government by masters, but between 
government by boys and none at all. Few despotisms are so 
bad as to make anarchy really preferable. But unless a great 
change were to come over the feelings of assistant-masters at the 
public schools, they would never consent to perform the duties 
of supervision in play-hours, light though these might be. This 
circumstance, however, does not prevent our considering whether 
such duties might not be more efficiently performed by masters, 
supposing they entertain no feeling against the practice. That 
special duty-masters, kept with the object of preventing wrong- 
doing out of school, should obtain authority is not to be expected : 
so long as the performance of a certain kind of work implies a 
badge of inferiority, those engaged in it will never command re- 
spect ; but where all the masters, or the great majority of them 
share in it by turns, no degradation is involved. 

The merits of the monitorial system must be decided princi- 
pally by the answer we should give to these two questions: 
What kind of government may be reasonably expected when the 
maintenance of discipline is entrusted to a small number of 
boys, selected chiefly by reason of their proficiency in Greek 
and Latin, who are free to support their authority by the inflic- 
tion of punishment ? and, What is the effect likely to be pro- 
duced on the character of rulers and subjects ? 

In answer to the first question, the form of government may 
be described as a delegated despotism. A head-master ought to 
be despotic, and his government cannot be carried on unless 
theoretically he is so. It is not necessary, however, that he 
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should retain the entire administration in hisown hands: he may 
part with the whole, or any portion of it, on stated conditions, to 
other masters, or to picked boys called monitors. It will pro- 
bably be felt that such an arrangement will succeed very much 
according to the extent to which the authority is surrendered, 
the penalties by which it may be maintained, and the parties to 
whom it is entrusted. Until individuals have reached that stage 
at which they are capable of taking a share in the determination 
of the character of the government under which they choose to 
exist, despotism is the form to which they will be subject, and it 
is essential to their happiness that the despotism be a wise and 
benevolent one. It must be admitted that we can have but 
slender security for the possession of the important qualities of 
wisdom and benevolence in youths whose ages vary from sixteen 
to eighteen years, and whose known qualifications for their posi- 
tion are a certain amount of classical scholarship. No doubt 
they must generally have better means of discovering wrong- 
doing than a master can possess, but it is prevention, and not 
discovery, that isimportant. If the duty of monitors consisted in 
carrying a report to head-quarters when rules were being violated, 
a large amount of mischief would certainly be prevented, provided 
the duty were efficiently performed. But as the monitor would 
in this way rapidly degenerate into the informer, the infliction of 
punishment is also confided to his charge, and in carrying it out 
he is checked principally by his humanity and tradition. The 
public was recently shocked at a gross act of cruelty perpetrated 
by a prefect ; as he seems not to have exceeded his legitimate 
powers, however far he may have outrun his discretion, the chief 
matter for regret appears to us to be, not the barbarous inci- 
dent, but the circumstances which made its occurrence possible. 
The conceivable abuses, indeed, of the monitorial system are 
obvious ; we shal] call attention only to the dangers involved in 
its exercise in the hands of average boys. 

Punishment is an operation so necessary, but requiring such 
delicate discrimination on the part of those by whom it is exe- 
cuted to render it effective, that it is of the highest importance 
that its infliction should rest with those of whose competency for 
the trust we are assured. The natural tendency in most men, if 
they punish immediately after the detection of an offence, is to 
punish, like Clearchus, “with harshness, and sometimes in a 

assion, so that even they repent of it themselves now and then.” 
t would be well, if it were possible, to assign appropriate penal- 
ties after the lapse of an interval in which the event might be 
deliberately reviewed, but decisions have ordinarily to be made 
in haste, and promptly carried out. Nor is excessive severity the 
only evil to be guarded against ; punishments to be useful must 
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be just. The sympathetic sentiments must not be allowed to 
interfere with the award of such a penalty as the case requires. 
It appears to us that a monitor's life cannot fail to be one of 
perpetual anxiety if he appreciates at all adequately the responsi- 
bilities of his position ; that it seldom is so, merely shows that 
the majority are unfit for their trust. In actual experience 
it will probably be found that some yield to good-nature where 
duty requires that they should be stern ; others find the position 
irksome, and exercise but little check on those under their 
authority ; a few enjoy the opportunities afforded for the display 
of power and the infliction of pain, and the remainder conscien- 
tiously endeavour to perform a duty rendered all the harder for 
them by the inability or disinclination of their colleagues to give 
effectual support. 

The institution of fagging needs not now detain uslong. The 
same considerations which should make us hesitate before sub- 
jecting the greater number of boys in a school to the authority 
of monitors selected from among themselves, act with fully as 
much force to deter us from allowing every boy in the upper part 
of the school to monopolize for his own convenience the services 
of some of those who are younger, and therefore less advanced, 
and to employ them at his own caprice. Whatever may have 
been the origin of fagging, there can be no doubt that its main- 
tenance is due in part to considerations of economy ; the fags 
perform a number of menial duties which would in any well- 
regulated establishment be left to domestic servants. The custom 
illustrates in a striking manner the power with the public of the 
sentiment of regard for the antique. Occupations more devoid 
of romance than those which constitute the fag’s daily routine of 
duty it would be hard to imagine; any fascination which sur- 
rounds them before trial] must be rapidly dispelled with ex- 
perience. A private schoolmaster who required his pupils to 
black their boots, clean their candlesticks, and sweep their class- 
rooms would soon have his premises deserted. Some weight 
might be allowed to the plea that, by the performance of these 
humble functions, boys learn the dignity of labour, were it not 
arranged that they should fall exclusively on the weaker and infe- 
rior, and that as boys rise in dignity they cease to perform them. 

With regard to the character likely to be developed by the 
monitorial system and by fagging, its not unnatural excrescence, 
we are now in a position to see that, so far from being universally 
the same, it must vary greatly according to the disposition of the 
depositaries of power. ‘The abuse of authority is not calculated 
to inspire those who are subjected to it with that respect for law 
which is one of the first essentials of progress in moral or political 
education. The earliest lesson that has to be learnt by a child is 
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the duty of obedience, and when this has been omitted in the 
nursery, the schoolmaster has to supply the teaching which the 
parents have failed to give. The ultimate resort in cases of 
disobedience must be to punishment, and punishment, if it is 
to affect the future course of conduct, must be certain and uni- 
form. When it has to be assigned and administered by several 
persons, whose decisions must be guided by their discretion 
without the assistance of a code, the greatest care is necessary 
that the fittest possible individuals should be selected for the 
performance of the triple function of accuser, judge, and execu- 
tioner, which they generally unite. If some monitors are strict, 
others lax, and the majority negligent, the connexion of punish- 
ment and transgression will cease to produce that vivid impres- 
sion on the imagination which is requisite for the formation of 
moral habits. Where dexterity will enable an offender to escape 
detection, conscience tends to become perverted in its judgments 
and to strike the guilty with remorse—not for having done 
wrong, but for being found out. The character of those who are 
formed under this régime can scarcely be described as indepen- 
dent ; insubordination to authority, and impatience of legitimate 
restraint, are its natural outcome—impulses which much painful 
experience in afterlife will have to repress. 

It is not to be denied that the public school system contains 
in it some elements which tend to the development of physical 
courage. Courage sometimes coexists with a strong sensitive- 
ness to suffering, but it more naturally accompanies indifference 
to it. Unfortunately, great personal bravery is by no means 
inconsistent with cruelty, as examples from history abundantly 
prove. An individual who despises pain, cannot sympathize 
acutely with others because they are subject to an evil which 
he greatly underrates. If we credit the system with our 
enlightened statesrnen, we must not omit to place the country 
squires—the persecutors of Dissent, the defenders of Governor 
Eyre—on the other side of the account. Deeds of heroism 
should be always highly valued, but their importance diminishes 
with the advance of civilization. Much physical bravery might 
be dispensed with to our advantage even now, could we but 
obtain more courage in the avowal of unpopular opinions in its 
stead. 

The last point to which we intend to allude, is the bearing 
of the almost unrestricted freedom generally permitted at the 
public schools on the question of the formation of character. 
As a rule, the restrictions which would interfere with a boy’s 
going where he pleases are practically very few, and are enforced 
with but little stringency. At Eton the Commissioners dis- 
covered the existence of a practice called “shirking.” “The 
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nominal bounds at Eton,” they say, “are very narrow, and prac- 
tically the boys are suffered to go where they please. A boy is 
expected, however, if he sees a master when out of bounds, to 
run away. The omission to perform this ceremony is con- 
sidered disrespectful, and renders the offender liable to punish- 
ment, The tradition is thus kept alive that the privilege of 
taking a walk is enjoyed only by connivance and on sufferance.” 
It is satisfactory to find that “the prevalent opinion among the 
assistant-masters appears to be that ‘shirking’ is useless, and not 
entirely harmless,” and “that it ought to be abolished.”* This 
absence of control is very commonly regatded with especial 
favour, and the practice of exercising supervision over the con- 
duct of boys out of school denounced as espionage. It is an 
easy matter to heap obloquy on a custom if only an ugly name 
can be attached to it, and there are few characters less likely to 
meet with kind treatment at the hands of the public than the 
spy. A surveillance, however, as strict as-that of the French 
schools, may be maintained without any underhand expedients, 
which would render the application of the term espionage appro- 
_ priate. To decide precisely how much control is desirable is a 
difficult matter, and to give an answer that shall suit all cases is 
impossible. When an individual has learnt the art of self- 
government, any interference with his liberty of action, provided 
he injures no one else, is an evil, though it may be a necessary 
evil; and this holds true of boys as well as of men. At an 
age, however, when self-government is very imperfectiy deve- 
loped, the imposition of restraints is not only allowable but 
salutary,.since without these it will probably never be acquired 
at all. The law fixes the termination of infancy at the age of 
twenty-one, and the effects of anticipating by several years the 
privileges of manhood will probably be very disastrous. 

Against this it is commonly said that the important thing 
among boys is a healthy moral tone; that those who are de- 
praved will find a means of gratifying their tastes; and that 
people cannot be made good by Acts of Parliament. It is true 
that a good moral tone is of the highest importance, since the 
conduct will be very largely determined by the standard ; but 
as the conduct reacts upon the standard by means of the habits 
which are formed, grave offences should be prevented as much 
as is possible, that the moral principles may be saved from a 
shock. The apophthegm contains less truth than most ; people 
can be made moral to a large extent by the interference of 
authority. Legislative enactments can at any rate affect the 
actions if they cannot change the heart, and our future liability 
to yield to certainly one kind of vicious indulgence will be 





* It has been abolished since the Report was issued. 
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greatly influenced by our past conduct. At an age when the 
emotions of sex are developed in their intensity, it is of the 
highest importance that their improper gratification should be 
prevented. Society has decreed the ruin of a woman’s reputa- 
tion with a first fall, and though a greater leniency is shown to 
a man, his moral nature cannot fail to be deteriorated in his 
own eyes, and one of the chief motives to a pure life to be 
destroyed, by a single lapse from virtue. Horace bears a noble 
testimony to the wisdom of the precautions taken by his father 
to preserve him from the dangers of the city : 


“ Tpse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 
Cireum doctores aderat. Quid multa? Pndicum, 
Qui primus virtutis honos, servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto verum opprobrio quoque turpi ;” 


and many a man, on reviewing his school days, has doubtless 
congratulated himself on the imposition of a restraint which he 
once regarded as irksome and absurd. 

That the dangers which beset the lax supervision of the 
public schools are not altogether overlooked, is proved by the 
remarkable absence from all recent schemes for improving female 
education, of any proposal for the adoption of the system in 
girls’ schools, We hardly expect to be told that the indepen- 
dence which public-school life is supposed to produce, though so 
excellent a quality in boys, would be objectionable in the other 
sex. Ata time when the mental inferiority of women is dis- 
puted, the theory that they should not encourage the growth of 
a spirit which is esteemed so desirable in men, is not likely to 
meet with acceptance, And yet the supervision exercised over 
girls is far more constant and minute than that to which boys 
are ever subjected. The obvious explanation of the different 
treatment of the two sexes lies in the profound importance of 
preserving girls, so long as their characters are not fully formed, 
from temptations which might result in conduct that would 
be a source of fruitless remorse through life. A part of this 
extreme solicitude would scarcely be misplaced if the objects of 
it were boys. 

We have now touched on all those points which constitute 
the essential difference between public and private schools, and 
also on those which are popularly, but erroneously, supposed to 
be distinctive of each. We should have a very imperfect con- 
ception of the difficulties of this kind of inquiry, if we imagined 
that we had invariably been led to accurate conclusions. Some 
circumstances, which greatly modify the result, may have been 
overlooked, and others of equal importance may have been 
neglected as trivial; occasionally, too, the correspondence of 
@ priori conclusions with the results of observation may have 
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been accidental, while both are really inaccurate. Our object 
will be attained, however, if, in consequence of what we have 
written, the necessity of a joint employment of the two processes 
of observation and @ priori reasoning, is more clearly kept in 
view in future discussions of the subject. What educational 
system will prove itself the best, it is impossible to predict ; but 
that the best will ultimately prevail, when the “struggle for life” 
between the various kinds of schools is ended, does not admit of 
a doubt. Meanwhile we protest against a resuscitation of the 
policy of “levelling-up,” which has been finally exploded in 
reference to ecclesiastical establishments, and its application to 
education. We claim for private schools no State support 
obtained by fresh taxation, nor a share in endowments already 
existing, but simply that recognition of their importance which 
they justly demand as their due. 


eS ee 
Art. II.—Tur CHanson pe RonanpD. 


Le Chanson de Roland, teate critique accompagné d’une tra- 
duction nouvelle et précédé d'une Introduction Historique. 
Par Léon Gautier. Tours. 1872. 


N quo preelio Eggihardus, regize mense prepositus, Anselmus 
comes palatii, et Hruodlandus Britannici limitis pre- 
fectus, cum aliis compluribus interficiuntur.” This sentence of 
Eginhard, the courtier and chronicler of Charles the Great, is 
the only line in all history that contains the name of Roland. 
Yet a later writer of the next reign, known as “ L’Astronome,” 
might well say of the hero and his peers, “ quorum quia nomina 
vulgata sunt, dicere supersedi.” Legend is capricious and has 
her favourites, who are not those of history ; phantoms that have 
secured a renown as real and as immortal as the real men among 
whom posterity sees them move. Thus, three centuries after his 
death at Roncevaux, it was the song and the name of Roland 
that were chanted at Hastings, when Taillefer rode out before 
the Norman line. He has become the medieval Achilles, “ risen 
invulnerable from the stream of Lethe, not of Styx,” a figure 
at which Time can throw no dart. Even the glory of Charles 
pales before that of the Warden of the March of Britanny ;’ the 
great Emperor becomes like Arthur or Agamemnon, a crowned 
shadow, remote, withdrawn, while the epic of the heroic age of 
the West is “La Mort Roland.” His name has gone out to 
the ends of the earth, and wherever he passes, he leaves traces of 
sword-blows, like thunder-strokes; and footsteps more than human. 
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The immense gorge that splits the Pyrenees under the towers 
of Marboré was cloven at one blow of Roland’s blade Durandal ; 
Francis L. lifted the stone of his sepulchre at Blayes, and mar- 
velled, like Virgil’s labourer, at those mighty bones of ancient 
men. Italy is full of relics of his renown, his time-worn statue 
guards the gate of the Cathedral at Verona; Pavia shows his 
lance, and at Rome Durandal is carven on a wall of the street 
Spada d’Orlando. In Germany he rides through the forests, 
melancholy as Diirer’s mysterious knight ; on the Rhine he built 
the tower of Rolandseck, and distant echoes of him are heard 
in vaguest tradition through India to the snows of Tartary. 
In Paradise Dante beholds his soul, with that of Charles, 
pass, “a double star, among the central splendours of the 
Blessed.”’* 

How did so wide and permanent a glory gather round this 
figure ? what portion of his legend is historical, what mere fan- 
tasy ; what the shreds of old mythology, fallen from the limbs 
of forgotten gods of the North, and woven into a garment 
whereby we see this forgotten man? M. Léon Gautier has 
done much to present clearly and so far to solve, the difficulties 
of these questions, in his new and splendid edition and transla- 
tion of the Chanson de Roland. M. Gautier’s task has been a 
long one, fulfilled with a conscientious love of the Iliad of the 
warlike West. But before the poem itself can be enjoyed, there 
is much to be done: an iron and rugged language to be mas- 
tered, a history of the growth of the epic to be studied, a con- 
ception of the society whereof it is the one literary charm and 
treasure to be attained to. 

The first part of this labour M. Gautier has made light enough. 
He furnishes a text, based on that of the oldest, the Bodleian 
MS., which is not earlier than the middle of the eleventh, nor 
later than the first part of the twelfth century. This text is 
aided by collations of the Venice and Paris MSS., and is printed 
more in accordance with the best grammar of the period than 
that which the careless scribe of the Oxford version chose to 
employ.” Further, M. Gautier has filled up the lacune of the 
Oxford text with remaniements from the foreign sources, trans- 
lated back into the earlier style of the Bodleian copy ; but these 
hazardous emendations are confined among the notes. In the 
translation he has avoided the pedantry of M. Genin, who 
turned the style of the eleventh into that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—and has given a line for line version in modern French 
prose, 

Thus the epic can be read, but scarcely as yet appreciated. 





* Paul de S. Victor, “ Hommes et Dieux.” 
[Vol. C. No. CXKCVII.|—New Serizs, Vol. XLIV. No. I. D 
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There are works of art, masterpieces in their way, which ap- 
peal in vain to unaccustomed eyes or ears. The impassive atti- 
tude of an Egyptian Sphinx, the archaic lines of Aginetan 
sculpture, the low relief of early Italian marbles, the thin 
luxuriance and artifice of the age of the Pompadour, are enigmas 
to all who cannot see in these the forces of society, of thought, 
of life, of which they were the fruit, the ultimate ex- 
pression. We must have lived in imagination with the old 
Egyptians, in a changeless land of peoples obedient to the dead ; 
we must have felt the struggle in the Greek or Florentine 
heart, between a keen new sense of the grace of things, and a 
sense, not less constraining, of the religious traditions in art; 
we must have fleeted the time carelessly with Manon Lescaut, 
passing delicately over the volcanic crust of society, before certain 
lovely creations of art can yield the intimate secret of their love- 
liness. Indeed, of what art is this not true, save of the mirror 
which the Academy or the Salon holds up to the dress and 
manners of the day? And even this in a hundred years will 
require a historical attitude, of a mind as keen as that of Charles 
Baudelaire, to see the beauty of artifice and decadence, before it 
will find an admirer. The Frankish epic of Roland is the only 
beautiful thing in literature that survives from an age that, save 
to one or two historians, seems to have only the darkness, and 
none of the fruitfulness, of Chaos and of Night. We can only 
admire it, when we find that that epoch was indeed heroic, and 
not the scene of a “mere fighting and flocking of kites and 
crows.” Here then is a poem of more than four thousand lines 
in length, telling of the events of two or three days, and giving 
to these events colossal proportions altogether unwarranted by 
history. How far is the action historical? Was there ever a 
battle with the Saracens, a heavy discouragement for Charles, 
fought in the passes of the Pyrenees? Are the Paladins mere 
fictitious and gigantic ancestors of the later feudal houses, or 
exaggerated pictures of real peers ; or have the stories of old gods 
been attached to new names, and is Roland with his sword of 
sharpness and wondrous horn, the Norse Hrodo, or a myth of 
the Sun ; is his love, Lady Alde, one of the maidens of the Dawn ? 
Next, how did the epic come to have the shape it has, rough 
indeed, yet massive, in verse too ponderous to be lyrical. It 
cannot be a mere collection of people’s songs, it has not the light 
measure of the Kalevala, or of the Romaic Tragoudia, or of the 
Scotch or Provengal ballad. Is it then the work of some monk, 
who in that grey dawn of the first Renaissance may have tasted 
of the stolen waters of the Magician Virgilius? Or is it the song 
of a wandering jongleur, chanted in village streets? Or is it 
only one out of the countless crowd of feudal romances, composed 
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by known authors, for a kind of literary public, between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth centuries? Probably it falls under 
none of these descriptions. Not lyrical, with no touch of clas- 
sical influence, not vulgar in tone, the poem is a true chanson 
ile geste, a family lay, grown together under the hands of a 
succession of the minstrels nurtured by a noble house, and 
ultimately it has received written form at the hands of one of 
these. 

Again, what manner of men were they who found in the 
Paladins their heroes, and in this poem their epic? How much 
memory had they of the Roman culture, and of the Olympian 
gods? what did they know of the new monotheism of Arabia, 
what survivals of heathenism did they retain? What beginnings 
of chivalry were there among them, what remains of barbarism ? 
In what were they like, and in what unlike the sons of the 
Acheans, among whom the older and lovelier epics came into 
existence? Some of these questions need to be considered before 
the poem is approached, some of them the poem itself answers. 

First, with regard to what Mr. Max Miiller calls the “ grits of 
local history,” which sometimes exist- at the centre of a myth, 
and refuse to yield to the keenest instruments of the mythologist. 
Here there rises one form, as later another, of the endless 
Homeric question. In the case of Homer no one can doubt that 
there was a great empire at Argos, a great capital at Myceue, 
and few can refuse to see in the Iliad traces of a war more 
human than the struggle between light and darkness. Yet it is 
only here and there a student of Professor Blackie’s type who 
believes in a real Achilles, a real Helen ; and mest readers must, 
rest in the opinion that the prehistoric civilization of Argos left a 
genuine though vague memory, which became a nucleus for 
myth and tradition of various date and origin, and scarcely of 
estimable historical value. Just so it is with the historical part 
of the Frankish epic. We know that in 778 the rear-guard of 
Charles’s army was cut off by mountaineers in the Pyrenees, as it 
returned from an unsuccessful attempt on Saragossa. But we 
have no reason to believe that the Saracens aided in the attack, 
and we are certain that the prodigious feats of Roland and his 
companions, the echoes of the “dread horn,” the edge of 
Durandal, the angelic apparition, are as unhistorical as 
the vision of Pallas to Achilles. Ganelon too, the traitor, is of 
the race of Aigistheus, and the whole epic is full of the common- 
places and stock characters of primitive imagination. Yet 
it does not follow that because much is impossible and super- 
natural, and the tale one of defeat and death, the poem is a 
mere version of a Solar myth. 

The school of mythologists who see all tradition in the sun 
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as Malebranche saw all things in God, have not spared the glory 
of Roland. There are two attacks, one scientific and one popular, 
on the hero’s identity. The first is the theory of Dr. Hugo 
Meyer, according to whom the Chanson sets forth a myth blended 
of memories of the twilight of the gods, and of the rea] disaster 
at Roncevaux. Thus the name of the traitor Ganelon is resolved 
into Gamal, gamal is translated old, Old is an epithet, of the 
mythical Wolf of the Edda, the Wolf is Twilight, for Twilight is 
grey and swallows the light. This equation worked out, it 
is plain to any unbiassed mind that Roland, the foe of-Ganelon, 
must be the God Hrodo fighting the Wolf Fenris. In point of 
fact, Roland does not fight Ganelon, who is his stepfather, and 
certainly regards him in a stepfatherly way. The only real 
refutation of the solar theory, as M. Gaston Paris has. observed, 
is a parody, or a sneer. Any battle, the life of any hero, may be 
twisted into a parable of day and night. But M. Paris has 
proved that in this case Ganelon is saved from being the wolf by 
the laws of language, which do not permit the conversion of 
Gamal into Guenes, or Ganelon. Besides, there is no @ priori 
reason why a Christian and Frankish aristocracy of the ninth 
century should desert their own stock of Christian mythology for 
that of Scandinavia. Mr. Cox, another advocate of the Sun, 
has nothing to say of Hrodo, or Gamal, but thinks that Roland’s 
sword of sharpness, his invulnerable strength, his horn, and his 
lady Alde, who dies at the tidings of his death, identify him 
with Herakles, Achilles, Sigurd, Arthur, all the heroes who are 
absorbed in the centre of our system. Perhaps the super- 
natural element in the epic is more easily accounted for by the 
usual, and apparently necessary forces of the primitive imagina- 
tion. Whatever the will may be, in primitive man the imagi- 
nation is bond, and the seemiagly wildest fancies of remote races 
go an unvarying round of events, characters, very often of verbal 
formule. As to the supernatural occurrences, Guibert de 
Nogent, or any chronicler of the eleventh century, tells stranger 
marvels. Roland’s arms are not those of the Sun, the lucida tela 
dici, they are gifts of no god more celestial than Wiinsch or 
Wish, the old German God of Desire. Whatever the childlike 
imagination craves, caps of darkness, nebel-cappe, shoes of swift- 
ness, swords of sharpness—with these it equips its favourite 
heroes. ‘The Chanson is just as historic as the Iliad ; it tells of a 
war in which little is certain save that the contending parties 
were great hostile races. 

Supposing that three centuries were enough for the one tragic 
incident in Charles's career to bear fruit in the popular imagina- 
tion, it would certainly be sung of in the ballads of the people, 
and the question occurs, Is the Chanson a pastiche of popular 
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songs? «And here the likeness to the Homeric controversy recurs, 
for the Hometic epics, too, are felt to have some relation to the 
ballad style. That ballads existed among the Franks there can 
be no doubt at ajl. Charles himself is known to have collected 
the ancient volks-lieder of Germany. In the biography of 8. 
Faro, a work of the ninth century, mention is made of a ballad 
on one of Clotaire’s victories—a ballad sung by girls in the 
dance. ‘The biographer of S. William of Gellone, too, writing in 
the eleventh century, talks of the chori juvenwm who sung of 
his hero. , A yet earlier, and still extant ballad, is that of Donna 
Lombarda, Rosamond, the wife of Alboin, These ballads were 
contemporary with the events they recorded, and no doubt such 
ballads must have contained the popular view of the disaster at 
Roncevaux. These would be portions of truly popular poetry, of 
that spontaneous song which in Corsica and Modern Greece, and 
Russia still—as of old all over Europe—formed the culture of the 
people.* These songs in all lands express delight at the return 
of spring, or record the aspect in which, as through deeps of still 
water, some tragical event of the moving world of men appears 
to the indolent eyes of peasants; or they give voice to joy or 
sorrow at bridal or burial, or weave into melody some one of 
the primitive stock of folk-stories. These are all of the nature 
of true popular poetry, but these must not be confused with epic. 
It is this mistake which has led to attempts at Homeric transla- 
tion in ballad metre and ballad commonplace. The epic is of its 
nature not popular, but aristocratic and artistic, and sings of the 
ancestors of a settled aristocracy. Thus in Greece the Lityerses 
song, or the Rhodian song of the swallow, was popular ; the 
aristeia of Diomede, or of Achilles, were primarily the property 
(the chansons de geste), of the houses of Crete or Larissa. How, 
then, was the epic formed? how was the advance made from the 
lyric versicle to the ornate chronicle in verse? Looking at the 
epics either of Greece or France, it is plain that they contain 
survivals of the characteristic formule of ballads. ‘These are 
textual repetitions of speeches, recurring epithets, as “ the green 
grass,” “the salt sea foam;” in Homer, dpea oxidevra; in 
Roland, coupes d’or cler, L’Emperes a la barbe chenue ; also 
the curious practice of lavishing gold and silver on common 
articles of everyday use. One might say, then, that artistic poetry 
grew like the manor out of the folk-land, like religion out of the 
worship of recognised ancestral spirits, instead of strange objects 
at large ; that even so in art, an aristocracy found popular poetry a 


_ * Cf. Mr. Ralston’s “ Songs of the Russian People ;” M. Rathéry’s article 
dey Revue des Deux Mondes; M. Nigra’s and M. Pitré’s “ Popular Songs of 
taly.” 
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field unenclosed, and employed ministers of its own—retainers, 
who became a profession, with a hereditary collection of artistic 
rules, to perpetuate the memory of forefathers. These minstrels 
would naturally retain much of the simple formule of the folk- 
song ; but with practice, with an audience that had plenty of 
leisure, would add to the early simplicity the length, fire, con- 
tinued majesty of the epic. This would, lastly, be written out, and 
become a model, from which a later class of singers degenerated. 
If this account of the growth of a chanson de geste be a correct 
one, we need not look, like M. Gautier, for fragments of ballads 
in the separate stanzas. M. Gautier, like many Homeric critics, 
thinks he can discern various short lays in the Dream of Charles, 
the Death uf Alde, the battle-scene, and so on. But these, with 
their dramatic propriety, as necessary links in the poem, cannot 
have been composed as chance snatches of song. The girls of 
Lorraine in the present century still sung of Ogier, but the 
ancient ballad was a light lyric, in nothing like the stanza 
of Roland.* 

Who then may have been the genius, the Homeros, who gave 
unity to the traditions of Roncevaux? ‘Two answers at least 
may be rejected. He was not one of the lower jongleurs, who 
got his living by singing through villages. A village audience 
could have neither time nor appreciation to give to such 
a poem; though in Finland, through the enforced idleness of 
the long winter nights, the peasantry have developed the 
Kalevala, an epic of their own. Lastly, the composer of the 
“Chanson de Roland” can scarcely, as a writer in the Quarterly 
Review supposes, “have been acquainted with the great models 
of Roman literature.’t Where the feudal approaches the 
classic epic, it is by virtue of its native force and heroic quality, 
not by the patches of mythological allusion and faded rhetoric 
with which the contemporary, Abbo, garnishes his verses on the 
siege of Paris by the Normans. Nor is the religious tone at all 
that of the learned monk. What monks made of Roland we 
see in the chronicle of the Pseudo Turpin, where the hero is a 
military pietist, not the Baron who holds up in death his 
gauntlet to God, 

We may set aside, then, the village jongleur, and the monk 
of letters, and consider “ Roland” a real “ family song,” chanson 
de geste. Looking further down history, we find a school of 
cyclic poets in France, occupied with glorifying the heroic houses 
of Lorrain, of Rousillon, at the expense of Charles, the ancestor 
of the royal line, and the typical enemy of the feudal revolt. 





* “ Romancéro Champenois.” 
t+ Quarterly Review, vol, cxx., p. 287. 
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In the hands of this school Charles is degraded, just as the 
characters of Menelaus and Odysseus were by the poets of 
republican Greece, 

“Roland” is to such a poem as “les fils d’Aymon,” as the 
“Tliad” is to the “ Orestes” of Euripides. Even in Roland the 
king is not the most prominent figure; but as the influence of 
the leudes of the later Carlovingians grew stronger, he becomes 
the fuinéant that even the latest of his race in Laon never 
were, 

Later still, the cyclic epics lost all hold on history, became poems 
of fantasy, like “ Huon of Bordeaux,” the medizval Odyssey. 
Still later came Celtic and Provencal influences, the chivalry 
and faérie of the court of Arthur, and Roland was only remem- 
bered in the chap books of peasants, and the burlesque of 
Ariosto. Other poems of the early date must have existed, for 
they are referred to in the “Chanson” just as the “Iliad” refers 
to lost songs ; but of this class, the great Chanson alone remains 
to testify to a heroic age and an epic genius among the Franks. 

So far, there is a tolerably complete parallel between the 
Homeric and the medieval epopee. Both retain traces and 
survivals of an earlier genre of poetry, the folk-song ; of both, 
the ultimate composer is unknown, both glorify an aristocracy 
co-existing with a heroic kingship. 

In the epic the strange identity of human nature is once more 
revealed. Here, after the ages of classic civilization and of 
Christian faith, an epoch as simple and hardy, noble and child- 
like as the Greek heroic age, is reborn, under changed stars 
indeed, and on ground strewn with the ruins of empires, and 
amid confusion of broken lights, This recurrence of the past is 
the beauty of the poem, “all of iron” as it is, as the King 
Didier said of the hosts of Charles. Here once more is the 
Homeric king, “here are the Franks of France,” like the sons 
of the Achzans, here are quarrels like those in the leaguer of 
Troy, and the wrath of Ganelon sends many souls of heroes to 
be among “the holy flowers of Paradise.” God is the spectator 
of this fight, and angels and devils take sides with Franks and 
Saracens, for the war had a sacred character reflected on it from 
the religious indignation that caused the first crusade. Yet, 
sacred as is the war, the military character is the more promi- 
nent, the song is the voice of the free life of the Franks, who 
have changed Odin for Christ, without any of the fear or ecstasy 
of the monk, but simply as men recognising a higher form of the 
God of battles. The courtesy of the North is here with all its 
gravity, not even Ganelon returns a railing answer; but this 
courtesy is the natural growth of reverence from freeman to 
freeman, and has none of the later refinement of chivalry. 
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Love, too, so soon to be the god of Western poetry, is kept out 

of view—a power unthought of in time of war—and though the 

lady Alde dies at the news of Roland’s death, he wears in battle * 

no favours of hers, or of any lady’s. ‘ 
The artistic form of the epic is a series of laisses, or stanzas 

of varying length ; of lines of five feet, each laisse having but 

oue rhyme or assonance throughout. M. Littré has translated 

a book of Homer into this metre, not without suceess;“and an -' 

idea of its value for Homeric imitation may be gathered from* . 

this fragment by M. L. Gautier :— ‘ 


“ Oiez chancon-plus bele n’iert chantée 
Ce est d’Achille 4 la chiere membrée 
Qui tant duel fist en Gréce la loée 
Par qui tant amne en enfer fust logée 
Taunt corps es chiens gite comme cuirée.” 


The poet starts at once in medias res, there is no invocatjon « 
of any muse. Charles is sitting on his golden throne, judging 
his host, under a pine-tree; around the warriors are playing 
chess or draughts, like the suitors on the threshold of Odysseus. 
Then comes Blancandrin to the Emperor of “the long beard, . 
in white flower,” with offers of peace and treaty from Marsile, . 
sultan of the miscreants. Marsile will give hostages, and follow 
the Emperor to Aachen. Here Roland speaks out, and would 
have Charles refuse all parley with heathens who once already 
had slain bis envoys. This is enough to make Ganelon, 
Roland’s stepfather, reply moult fierement on the other side. 
From this quarrel, the pic of Ganelon takes occasion. As the 
barons wrangle Charles speaks, the Emperor is still lord of his 
warring knights, Franceis si taisent at his word. He decides. . 
to send an envoy to Marsile, and the choice falls on the re-* 
luctant Ganelon, who now thinks himself but a slain man. As 
he mounts to ride away with Blancandrin, he already meditates 
treason. ‘Seigneurs,” he says, “ye shall have news of this 
sending.” Yet his heart is softened a moment, thinking of la 
belle F rance, and of his son at home. 


“ Baldewin mon filz que vous savez 
E lui aidez, e pur seignior le tenez.” 


There is even something noble and admirable in Ganelon’s 
bearing. He scarcely disguises his intention to play the traitor, 
a part fatal in his house, as other crimes in the house of Thyestes. 
“In hell we are a great house,” says a traitor of his line, in a 
later epic, and in the hostile camp Ganelon acts like one who is 
treacherous through no coward fear. He cries aloud to Marsile, 
“Be thou baptized, oh king, to Aachen shalt thou be haled, 
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and there receive judgment, and there shalt thou die in shame 
and mean,estate.” Marsile laid his hand on his spear, it seemed 

* as if the envoy were to be slain with his missive unread. Then 

. Ganelon having been as insulting as his code required, produced 
Charles’s letter, and as Marsile read it, set his back against a pine, 
and half drew his sword. Even the ranks of miscreants could 
scarce forbear to cheer: Noble Burun ad ci, they said. He is 

+ indeed a fair:knight, broken loose from the central duty, the 

*. ‘necessary loyalty of feudalism. 

Marsile found the letter less fiery than the manner of its 
delivery ; he spoke softly to Ganelon, and offered him a present 
of sable skins, a Homeric rather than a chivalrous form of satisfac- 
tion. “ When will Charles the Old be weary of war?” “ Never 
while his nephew Roland and the Peers are on ground,” says 

* Ggnelon ; and he advises the Sultan to send tribute and hostages, 
“but withal to lay a great ambush in the passes of the Pyrenees. 
* Then Ganelon swears to treason on the relics of his sword, and 

returns to camp “en l’albe, si cum li jurz esclairet,” bringing the 
keys of Saragossa, hostages and treasures. 
‘Before the army sets out for home, Charles has an evil dream, 
that Ganelon seized his spear in the pass of the hills. The king 
‘wakes, and weeps like Agamemnon or Achilles, the ready heroic 
tears. “Charles ne poet muer que de ses oilz ne plurt.” By 
Ganelon’s advice he assigns the rearguard to Roland, with Evrard 
de Rousillon, Turpin, and Oliver. Then the army broke up 
camp. “ Black rocks they crossed, and dark valleys,” till they 
came within sight of Gascony. Then again broke out the ready 
~ heroic tears, “at memory of their fiefs and fields and of their 
little ones, and gentle wives none was there who did not weep.” 
* There was forethought of evil in the hearts of the vanguard ; in 
“the rear, Oliver heard the footsteps of the gathering Pagans. 
“We shall have battle,” he says. “God grant it,” says Roland, 
“que malvais chant de nus chantet ne seit.” Never let bad 
ballad be sang of us. Then Oliver would have spoken evil of 
Ganelon, but Roland would not hear it ; “mis parastre ist, ne 
‘voeill que mot en suns.” Nor will Roland listen to Oliver when 
* he bids him blow his magic horn, for aid against miscreants. 


“Tn sweet France I would lose my fame.” 


The heathen approach, Turpin absolves the army; no ele- 
ments of sacrament are there but grass and leaves. So in 
Threnakia the doomed company of Odysseus made hapless sacri- 
fice, pidAa Spe~auevoar répeva Spvdg Wduoro. Then the Franks 
cried “ Mount Joie ;” and Aelroth, the nephew of Marsile, rode 
along the heathen line shouting taunts, and the mélée began. 
Through all the scene of battle, the Frankish singer, like Scott 
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in the song of Flodden, “ never stoops his wing.” In this Homeric 
battle Roland drives his lance through breastplate and breast 
of Aelroth, Oliver casts down Fausseron, “ Seigneur of the land 
of Dathan and Abiron,” Turpin slays King Corsablyx. Spears 
and axes sound like hammers on heroic mails; the fight goes 
well for the Franks. “Gente est nostre battaille,” cries Oliver. 
Siglorel falls, the “enchanter whom Jupiter had led through 
hell.” Sathan hath his soul. Lances are broken and thrown 
away. Oliver draws his sword Haute claire—it is no battle to 
smite in with a spear truncheon. Roland draws Durandal ; the 
peers cut their way through the Saracens, as Cortez’s men 
through the white clouds of Aztec spearmen. But the innume- 
rable hosts of the miscreants close in, the heathen reserves come 
up, the ranks of the barons are thinned. And now would 
Roland fain sovnd his horn, but Oliver mocks him. “ Wilt thou 
not lose thy fame in sweet France? Ah, never now shalt-thou 
lie in the arms of Alde my sister.” “Nay, sound,” said Turpin, 
“we shall have burial at our friends’ hands, and be no wolves’ 
spoil.” Then the hero blew till blood started from his mouth, 
and the echo of that dread horn wound through the passes 
of the hills, and rang above the tempest of wind, and the 
thunder, the wailing of nature, la granz dulurs pur la mort 
de Roland. Surely if there is anything of mythology in the 
legend of Roland it is here, where the heaven is darkened, 
and the veil of the heaven is rent, and the blind powers of the 
world cry, as for Baldur or Adonis. Charles heard the horn, 
and knew his nephew was in extremity, and knew the treason 
of Ganelon. So Ganelon was given to the cooks. and camp- 
followers, to bind him and torment him. Meanwhile the battle 
raged on the Spanish side of the hills, “the black folk that had 
nothing white save the teeth,” fell on the weary knights. Never 
shall they see tere de France, mult dulz pais. The Califf 
wounds Oliver to death, and is slain by the Paladin, whose eyes 
are now dimmed by blood and heat, and who strikes blindly, 
like John of Bohemia at Cregy. A blow even falls on Roland’s 
crest, “Sire cwmpain faites le vos de gred,” he asks, “ did you 
strike me wilfully?’ “Nay, for I hear thee, but see thee not, 
friend Roland, God help thee.” Then Roland pardoned ‘him 
before God, “@ icel mot lun a Valtre ad clinet.” With this 
courtesy they parted that had in life been true companions in 
arms, and in death were not long divided. Now Roland’s horse 
was slain, and himself foredone with battle, and he gathered the 
corpses of the peers in a circle about the dying Bishop Turpin. 
The bishop crosses his hands, “ ses beles mains les blanches,” 
his fair white hands, that shine out in the rough poem like a 
delicate fleur de Paradis from hewn Gothic work. They shall 
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ali meet soon, he says, among the Holy Innocents. So Roland 
spoke his praise over Oliver, as Bors over the dead Sir Launcelot. 
But Oliver is honoured, not as “the curtiest knight that ever in 
hall did eat with ladies,” but 


“ Pur Osberes rompre et desmailler, 
Epur proz domes tenir e cunseiller ... . 
En multe tere n’ot meillur chevaler.” 


Last, Roland lays himself down “sur l’erbe verte,” and seeks to 
break the blade of Durandal lest it fall into the hands of un- 
believers. Ten blows on the hard rock and on the Sardonyx 
stone fail to splinter the steel. ‘“ Ah, Durandal, how clear thou 
art and bright that shinest as the sun; with thee have I con- 
quered lands and domains for Charles of the white beard. 
Yea, now for thee have I sorrow and heaviness, and would die 
sooner than see thee in pagan hands. Holy thou art, and lovely ; 
in thy golden hilt is store of relics. How many kingdoms have 
I taken with thee, wherein Charles now rules!” Then he lay 
down on the green grass beneath a pine, and cast his sword and 
horn beneath his body. His face was turned to Spain, and 
many things came into his mind—sweet France, and the Barons 
of his house, and Charles his lord. He might not endure, but 
wept and groaned heavily. He stretched out to God the glove 
of his right hand; S. Gabriel took it from his grasp. Roland is 
dead ; God have his soul in heaven. S. Michael of the Sea 
bare his spirit to Paradise, 

The poem might well end with Roland’s, as the Iliad with 
Hector’s, death. But national pride requires that the Paynim 
should not triumph, and poetical justice demands the punish- 
ment of Ganelon. The sun stood still for Charles, as of old on 
Gilboah, and the heathen, calling on Termagaunt their god, 
were driven to Saragossa. They pass like a mist into the dark ; 
the tired horses lie down and feed as they lie. Charles finds 
Roland’s body with its face to the foe. In Saragossa, Marsile 
beats his image of Apollo, and casts the idol of Mahomet into 
a ditch. Clearly the poet’s notion of the Arab monotheism was 
gathered previous to the Crusades, from some alien fetichism, 
and from memoirs of the degraded rulers of Olympus. 

Next day was a day of battle. The king fought well in his 
place, dient Franceis, Icist Reis ist Vassals, Mult bien « fiert 
Charles li Reis, an angel stood by him. Night fell softly. 
Clere est la lune, et les esteiles flambiert, when Charles marched 
into Saragossa. His second return was unmolested ; but in 
Aachen the beloved of Roland waited for news of her lord. 
Alde “of the golden hair and the bright face,” fell dead at 
Charles’s feet. He would have given her rough comfort, and his 
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son for husband. Here only love enters the poem, “vierge 
comme la Mort.” The part of woman in the Western world is 
not yet come. ° 

With Alde’s death all the interest of the Chanson ceases. Yet 
the last lines are dramatic. ._ The grey king is musing alone; he 
says, Deus, si peneuse est ma vie, a yista opens of future | 
wars without Roland’s sword, of a hard end to a hard life, of « 
Norman invaders and a tarnished fame, to the eyes of the weary 
emperor. _% 

Ci falt le Geste que Turoldus declinet. So ends the epic. , 
which Theroualde, whoever he was, wrote, or compésed, or 
recited. New themes, chivalry, Arthur’s Table, faerie, came in, - 
“the newest songs are sweetest to men.” When Ronsard and 
Voltaire sought subjects for epics they found them in a fictitious 
Francus, and that dubious hero, Henri IV. The later. writer 
might well say that the French have not la téte épique. What- 
ever the conquering Franks possessed of weighty language, of 
simple heroism and grave imagination, they lost as they became 
one with the subject Celts and Latins. 

The Chanson de Roland will probably always be for France, | 
not a source of new and lofty poetry, but a rough literary curi- 
osity, a thing to admire by practice and with reservations: The ° 
nation, like Sainte-Beuve, is more at home with the polished arti- 
fice of the Renaissance, or the passion of the Romantic school. 


re 


Art. II].—An Earty Frencn Economist. 


“ones LE PESANT DE BOISGUILBEBRT, or Boisguille- 
bert, was the Civil and Criminal Lieutenant of the Balliage of 
Rouen towards the end of the seventeenth century, a rank about 
equivalent to that of President of the Civil Tribunal at the pre- 
sent day. 

Beyond the fact that he was a grand-nephew of the great 
Corneille, and that he was-a native of Normandy, presumably of 
a poor gentleman’s family of Rouen, scarcely anything is known 
of his birth and parentage. 

The Duc de St. Simon, in his well-known Memoirs, tells us 
that Boisguilbert, inspired with the profoundest sympathy for the 
woes of his country, and deeply disgusted with the incapacity and 
dishonesty of the officials who preyed upon her, resolved to wait 
upon Pontchartrain, the Controller General of Finance, in the 
hope of inducing him to listen to his plans of reform. 
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“He begged him,” says St. Simon, “to listen to him with 
patience, and warned him that his first impression would be that 
he was a madman ; that after heariig him he would see that he 
deserved attention, and that finally he would be satisfied with 
his system. Pontchartrain, a man of peppery character, nearly 
berst out laughing, and turning his back upon him, told him 

* roughly, ‘ that he should’stick to the first impression.’ ” 
. But Boisguilbert was not to be discouraged. Since the 
* ministers would not hear him, he must appeal to the nation. In 
1695 he published secretly the “ Détail de la France,” the first 
part*of which reappeared the following year, under the signifi- 
‘cant title of “ Le France ruinde sous le regne de Louis XIV.” 
From that time forward he devoted himself entirely to the 
* cause which he felt himself called upon to sustain against the 
. whole ‘world, and after ten years of continuous application 
brought out, in 1705, the two remarkable pamphlets entitled 
“Traité des Grains,” and “ Dissertation sur les Richesses.” 

It was about this time, and through the medium of his works, 

that he became acquainted with the celebrated Marshal Vauban, 

- the most illustrious engineer, and, in many respects, the most 
ardent philanthropist of his day. In 1707 Vauban’s “ Projet de 
dime Royale,” and Boisguilbert’s “ Factum de la France,” ap- 
peared simultaneously. The marshal's name was too well known 
for his work to be treated with the same contempt as had 
hitherto been shown to those of Boisguilbert ; but all his services 
and his devotion were forgotten, apd the king who, according to 
St. Simon, had hitherto considered it for his own glory to cover 
him with honours, now only saw in him “ one who had gone mad 
through love of the populace, and a criminal who assailed his 
authority through that of his ministers.” The poor marshal 
withdrew to his estates, where he died a few months later, worn 
out by disappointment at his ill-success, and by the ingratitude 
of the king he had loved so truly and served so faithfully. 

Boisguilbert’s book, brought forward to a certain extent by the 
scandal created by the similar work of his illustrious contemporary, 
attracted the attention of the minister Chamillart,* who sent for 
the author, and after expressing his approval of his plans, asked 
for time to carry them out, or, as Boisguilbert’s expresses it, “ to 
think about extinguishing the flames that were blazing at the 
four corners of the kingdom.” 

Full of indignation at this weakness, Boisguilbert published the 
fiery and eloquent little pamphlet, “ Supplément au Détail de la 





. _* A song written after this minister’s death, in 1721, thus quaintly describes 
the nullity of Chamillart; he was “Un héros au billard, un zéro dans le 
ministére.” 
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France.” He was at once severely censured and exiled to 
Auvergne, and the “Factum de la France” was condemned to 
be destroyed, just one month after the “ Dime Royale.” 

Pardoned, thanks to the influence of his warm-hearted friend 
la Vrilliére, in whose department Normandy was included, he 
returned to Rouen, where he met with an enthusiastic popular 
reception, although temporarily suspended from his office. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself solely to the revision of his works, which 
reappeared under the taking title of “Testament Politique du 
Maréchal de Vauban.” But little more is known of him until 
his death, which took place in 1714. He must have lived long 
enough to see with bitter suffering the realization of his predic- 
tions as shown in the fearful accumulation of woes which bore 
down upon devoted France towards the end of the reign of 
Louis the Great. 

At the close of the 17th century the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of France had fallen into a state of misery and 
degradation which words are not strong enough to describe. 
From all sides, and from quarters the least open to suspicion, we 
are overwhelmed with testimony bearing out to the fullest 
extent Boisguilbert’s passionate but just description of the 
condition of the people. Vauban, Fénélon, Mme. de Maintenon, 
St. Simon, vie with one another in calling attention to the 
universal suffering ; even Voltaire, the panegyrist of the age of 
Louis, says with characteristic bitterness, when speaking of the 
tawdry laurels won from the Augsburg League: “On périssait 
de misére au bruit des Te Deum ;’ and La Brvyére, at the 
very period at which Boisguilbert wrote (in 1687), gives the 
following heartrending picture of the subjects of the great King: 
“ One sees certain wild animals, both male and female, scattered 
about the country, grimy, livid, and roasted by the sun, bent 
over the soil which they scratch and dig up with invincible 
persistence ; and when they stand upright they display a human 
face, for in truth they are men and women. At night they 
retire to their dens where they feed on black bread, water, and 
roots. They spare other people the trouble of digging and 
sowing and reaping; they deserve not to be deprived of the 
bread they have produced.” 

But to those whom we have mentioned, Vauban alone ex- 
cepted, and to others who succeeded them, this misery of the 
“canailles chrétiennes” (as the French prelate, Mme. de Sévigné 
quotes, dared to call what was substantially the whole nation, 
with the exception of the Court) was nothing more than one of 
those inscrutable dispensations of providence over which an 
occasional tear may be shed, but which are quite beyond the 
reach of human intervention. It is dimly apparent to the eyes 
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of a few observant courtiers that taxation weighs heavily upon 
the masses, and that they perish miserably beneath its insupport- 
able burdens. But the Great Louis and his court must be main- 
tained at all costs, and were not the lower orders created for that 
purpose? are they not “taillables et corvéables 4 merci?” The 
contemptible knot of courtiers and priests and over-fed farmers- 
general who screened themselves in the theatrical glories of that 
most pitiful of great kings, were deaf to the heartrending appeals 
of the rest of the nation, and deaf they and their children remained 
for a whole century, until the startling sounds of the Revolution 
forced themselves upon their hearing with a vengeance. 

Two men alone in the whole country could sympathize with, 
and devise remedies for, the relief of the poor “manants :” 
Marshal Vauban and Boisguilbert. It is our present purpose to 
speak only of the latter. 

Before discussing his merits as an economist, it may be well 
to review his description of the evils he had to deal with; of the 
causes from which they sprang ; and of the remedies he proposed 
to administer. 

“ The suffering of the country is prodigious.” 

“France under Louis XIV. has lost more than half her 
wealth.” 

“The consumption of her products has come to an end.” 

“Her land lies fallow or half cultivated, exposed to the view 
of every passer-by; behold the corpse of France !” 

And what are the causes of the fearful destruction that has 
fallen upon the country ? 

At the root of them lies the short-sightedness and ill-judged 
activity of one who is generally called a great man. Colbert 
affords one of the numerous instances familiar to students of his- 
tory of an honest, energetic and hard-working man accustomed to 
move in a narrow groove,* and to regulate bis actions according to 
a restricted circle of ideas, who, on finding himself placed at the 
head of the affairs of a great country, hastens to reduce every- 
thing to the standard that obtained in the confined sphere of 
duties in which he had hitherto moved, in one word, to borrow 
Mr. Arnold’s expression, he was a Philistine. The harm done by 
such men isall the greater because they really intend to do good. 

Unlike Sully, who had turned his attention solely to the 
development of agriculture, Colbert devoted his whole energies to 
the encouragement of manufactures. Although, even in this re- 
spect, he fell into very serious economical errors, still he had the 





* Colbert, who occupied a small financial post under Mazarin, attracted the 
notice of that minister by his unflagging application to the details of his office, 
and was by him recommended to the king shortly before his death. 
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merit of bringing about a very ¢onsiderable developmefit of the 
industry of his country, and of laying theoundation, or encourag- 
ing the growth, of most of the manufactures which enrich it at the 
present day.* But these improvements, tle benefit of avhich was 
very slow in being generally felt, were, dearly purchased at the 
expense of the ruin of agricultural, Francesfor ‘a whole century. 
By the decrees of 1667 and 1673, Colbert abolished the right of 
remonstrance of the Parliaments, which, though backward and 
obstructive where reforms were -to be introduced, were at least 
sufficiently interested in the general welfare of the country never 
to have tolerated the abuses in taxation which almost immediately 
upon the enactment of those decrees began to work with fatal 
effect. Those two decrees, as D’Aguesseau says, “stifled the last 
shriek of dying freedom,” and ‘placed France at the-mercy of an 
army of plundering tax-gatherers. , 

That we have in no way exaggerated the evil influence exerted 
by Colbert on the condition of French agriculture will be apparent 
from the following quotation from Pierre Clément’s work :— 


“ Never was the condition of France so miserable as during the reign 
of Louis XIV., even whilst Colbert held office. With the view of arti- 
ficially regulating the supply of corn for the prevention of famines, he 
piled up order upon order until he had completely ruined the corn- 
irade, and brought things to such a pitch that in a country which can 
feed 40,000,000 of inhabitants, the 20 or 22 millions:who then com- 
posed its population, were reduced every third year to live upon grass, 
roots or the bark of trees, or to die of hunger.” t 


Before Colbert assumed the reins of office the tax-payers of 
France were not upon a bed of roses, but “ until then,” says 
Boisguilbert, “in spite of their marked vocation for advancing 
their own interests at the expense of the King and his people, the 
tax-gatherers refrained from burning the candle at both ends.” 

According to our author, then, the direct instruments of the 
misery of France are “that army of judges, collettors, sergeants, 
and financiers beneath whose feet destruction springs up,” and 
“ whose hands consume like fire.” 

The evil is of manifold nature: three kinds of taxes devour the 
country—the taille,t the aides, and the customs both internal and 
external. Isa larger sum levied by those taxes than France can 
pay’ Far from it, she could support a twofold burden and grow 
rich under it with ease. What then is the reason that their 
weight appears to be overwhelming? To analyse their action 
singly :— First, the tazlle, which is the most nefarious of them, for 





* Levasseur “ Histoire des classes ouvriéres en France.” 
+ For Adam Smith’s opinion of Colbert, see book iv. chap. ii., &. 
t The ¢ai//e was a direct tax upon the persons or goods of roturiers (ple- 
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its uncertainty, as the gime and miode of levying it depends upon 
the caprice or-upon the iaterests of the collector; for its injustice, 
as the rich and powerful can obtain exemption ; for its system of 
collection, which obliges the industrious and frugal to make up 
from their slender stores the portion of the assessment of the dis- 
trict which the tax-gatherers are unable to wring from the less 
worthy members of the community.* With so fearful a weight 
did the Taille oppresg the unfortunate husbandmen that many of 
them offered to give up the whole revenue they derived from 
their land and seek their living as hired labourers. Their offer 
was not accepted, and the consetuence was that they were obliged 
to sell their fields for a nominal price, for the most part to the 
lords of the manors, who, managing to evade taxation upon them, 
again increased the burden which Ifad to be borne by the remainder 
of the district, and thus by a continuous fatal action and reaction 
was the general ruin accelerated. 

The uncertainty as to the time of levying the tax and of the 
amount to be paid by each contributor; the exemptiun of the rich, 
obtained by intimidation or bribery, and the direct encourage- 
ment given to wastefulness and idleness by all these causes, com- 
bined with the system of collection, fully justify Boisguilbert in 
denouncing the Faille as “the ruin of goods, of bodies, and of 
souls,” and lead one to sympathize with his indignation when 
he exclaims, “,If demons had taken counsel together how to damn 
and destroy all the inhabitants of the kingdom, they could have 
devised nothing better fitted to work out their aims.” 

As if the persecution of the unjust Taille were not sufficient, 
the Aidesf came into play to add their share to the burdens of the 
hapless producer.. Combined with an ingeniously perverse system 
of internal customs, they destroyed the cultivation of the grape 
in many parts of France, and brought things to such a pass that, 
“in many parts of the country, it was considered an act of well 





T 


beians). Fora full description of this tax see “ Dictionnaire de l’Economie 
Politique ;” and Adam Smith, book iii. chap. ii., and book v. chap. ii. article 2. 

* The collectors were elected amongst the inhabitants of the town or dis- 
trict, and were rendered responsible to the fullest extent for the amount for 
which it was assessed. Rather than make up the sum from their own pockets, 
they extorted it .rom those who were most completely in their power. If they 
failed even by unfair means to complete the required amount, they had to make 
it good, which, as Boisguilbert s°:.s, “without mentioning imprisonments, which 
are so numerous that an infinit’ of the collectors spend more of their time in 
jail than at home, is utter rui: to the consumption of commodities, through 
th: loss of their time, which is their sole revenue . . . and as each person 
in turn must undertake this duty, each in turn is completely ruined.” (“ Factum 
de la France,” chap. v.) 

+ The Aides were an excise duty, levied both on wine scld in detail and on 
that which was stored for keeping. (‘ Détail,” part i. chap. v.) 
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judged economy to root up the vines altogether, for after having 
borne the expenses of cultivation and vintage, the husbandman 
was condemned to see his wine spoil in his cellars, owing to the 
impossibility of disposing of it.* “The tax-gatherers and their 
. assistants,” says Boisguilbert, “are six times more formidable and 
more destructive to commerce than pirates, tempests, and a sea 
voyage of 3000 or 4000 leagues, since the wines of Anjou cost 
twenty-four times more at Rouen than on the spot, whilst the 
products of Chinaand Japan may be had for only four times 
their price in those countries. 

With a boldness very unusual in his day, Boisguilbert puts 
a complete statement of all the evils wrought by these taxes in 
the King’s own mouth.+ 


“Let us suppose,” says he, “that the whole generality of Rouen is 
the king’s personal property, as a great part of it once was, and that 
having farmed it out to several private individuals he should ask them 
no fixed rent for it, but should say : ‘ when you want a barrel of wine 
you will have to pay 17 duties to 7 or 8 separate offices, which are 
only open on certain days and at certain hours; if you fail to satisfy 
the least of those offices, though it may have been closed when you got 
there and any delay would have been productive of serious expense to 
you, your goods with your cart and horse will be confiscated for the 
profit of its directors, whose testimony will be final, whether you 
admit yourself in fault or not. In taking your goods about the 
country you will likewise have to declare them at all the closed places 
you pass, and will have to wait until it suits the clerks to examine 
them, even at the cost of prolonging your journey fourfold.~ More- 
over, should you wish to dispose of your merchandize to foreigners, I 
shall be entitled to lay such a tax upon it as wil] compel them to pro- 
vide themselves elsewhere, Even should I gain nothing thereby, your 
produce will be a clear loss to you with all your outlay ; you will even 
often see it wasted, especially your liquors, which you will be unable 
to sell for a penny, although at a day’s journey they may be worth 
an exorbitant sum; but if you were to convey them thither you might 
lose both your pains and your goods, for I have farmed out certain 
tolls on the roads that call for the observance of many difficult forma‘i- 
ties concerning which the persons interested are both judges and 
parties to the suit, and should you fail in respect to any one of these, 
all is lost ; and although not one tithe of what you lose comes into my 
pocket, still I am advised that it is for my interest that things should 
take this course. Moreover, you will annually pay a sum of money 
which will bear no proportion to the land you hold from me,. but 





* “ Factum de la France,” chap. viii. 
+ “ Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. vii. 
¢ See J. B. Say, “Cours Complet d’Economie Politique,” chapter on Taxa- 
ie headed “ L’esprit de Fiscalité ;” and Bastiat, “ Discours sur l’Impdt des 
oissons.” 
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which for five acres will often be double the rate which another hus- 
bandman of the same parish pays for thirty. But you will have to buy 
the favour of those who make the assessment, as they are perfectly at 
liberty to disregard all justice in this affair. Besides this, you must 
carefully abstain from paying me regularly when your rent falls due, 
for should you do so you would be compassing your own ruin, inasmuch 
as those to whom I entrust this sort of payment have an interest in 
costs of recovery, so that although those costs may be an evil, they 
are a lesser one than having your rent raised annually which must 
necessarily ensue if you pay regularly. It is likewise necessary that 
you should hide or bury your money, if you have any, rather than trade 
with it,in order to avoid sueh increase of rent, and it is even necessary 
to avoid placing cattle on your land for the purpose of manuring it. 
You must be equally careful with respect to your expenditure, so that 
whether as regards food or clothing for yourself or family, you should 
affect great poverty.* Lastly, as my farm-rents are very badly assessed 
and still worse paid, both from poverty and from ill-will, every four or five 
years you will have to collect them, when,if you be not completely ruined 
(as is the case with many of your fellows), you will at all events be 
much inconvenienced, for neither you nor your colleagues can cry quits 
when you have given up your farms and all you possess, and people 
have often to perish in prison owing te their inability to pay four 
times as much rent as their farm is worth, whilst their neighbours may 
not be paying the twentieth part of what might fairly be expected of 
them.’ ” 


The foregoing extract is somewhat lengthy, but it gives so 
completely and with so much piquancy, Boisguilbert’s complete 
indictment against the prevalent system of taxation, that I can- 
not refrain from inserting it. In the whole range of economical 
literature, it would be hard to hit upon a better reductio ad 
absurdum, with the exception perhaps of Bastiat’s “ Petition 
of the candlemakers.” 

We will now proceed to consider the various remedies 
proposed by Boisguilbert, in order to resture France to her 
natural condition of wealth and prosperity. Those remedies, 
according to him, are so simple and so certain in their action 
that three hours’ attention on the part of the ministers, and a 
month devoted to their application, would amply suffice to secure 
the desired result. “Nothing can be easier so far as the thing 
itself is concerned, and nothing so difficult with regard to those 
who are interested in the maintenance of the existing order of 
affairs.” 


* With regard to the necessity of affecting poverty even at a later date 
(1732), the reader is referred to an episode in I : i . Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,” 
where a peasant in the’ neighbourhood of Lyons, who had afforded him hospi- 
tality, shows the greatest fear lest his comparatively comfortable mode of 
living should become known. 

t “ Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. i. 
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The remedies he proposes are substantially as follows : 

Ist. That the Taille may be general and proportional, 
because all the King’s subjects are equal where taxation is 
concerned : and if any one of them should be called upon to pay 
more than his share, it is certainly not the poor husbandman, 
who can scarcely keep body and soul together by unremitting 
labour. In this respect, he points out, the policy of taxation has 
been a retrogressive one since the days of Charles VII., whose 
decree of 1445 is conceived in the following terms: “ We desire 
that equality may be observed between our subjects, with regard 
to the charges and burdens they may have to bear, without the 
one bearing or being constrained to bear the charges or burdens 
of the others, without a shadow of privilege or “cléricature” 
(exemption as a member of the clergy) or any thing else 
whatsoever.’* 

2nd. That the aforesaid system of collection which serves to 
ruin the tax-payers one by one be abolished, and that the joint 
responsibility of all the inhabitants of a district for the 
deficiency in taxation meet with the same fate, so that the in- 
dustrious may no longer pay for the idle. 

8rd. That the Aides be entirely suppressed. Although of 
course the system of excise in France has improved with the progress 
of civilization, stil] Bastiat in his speech on“ L’Impét des Boissons” 
finds scope for a description of its ruinous effects, which differs 
only in degree from that of Boisguilbert. 

4th. That the internal customs be abolished. Colbert had ° 
already done something in this direction. Turgot did something 
more, and the Assemblée Constituante carried out the proposed 
reform, nearly a century after the time we are writing of. 

5th. That as regurds the external customs, the Import duties 
which tend to drive foreigners elsewhere for their supplies, be 
modified ina sense which will prevent them from having that 
effect ; that the duties on exportation be entirely abolished, 
especially with respect to the coru trade. 

No comment is needed in this case to show to what an extent 
our author’s ideas were in advance of those of his contemporaries. 

6th. That the paltry expedient of the Affuires Extraordi- 
nairest be abandoned. Pontchartrain, who wasthe chief promoter 
of this sale of offices, was looked upon as a genius by the Court for 
having got 150,000,000 francs in six years for bits of parchment 
with seals “affixed.” On one occasion, when boasting to the 
King of the success of this financial jobbery, he is reported to 





* “Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. ii. 
+ The revenue under this head was chiefly derived from the sale of places 
or titles exempting from taxation. 
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have said, “ No sooner does your Majesty create a place than a 
fool is forthcoming to purchase it.” It quite escaped the attention 
of those who praised the system to the skies that this expedient 
tended to increase immeasurably the disorder already existing 
in the taxation, by transferring a still greater share of its burdens 
from the shoulders of the wealthy to those of the needy. 
Voltaire, who cannot be accused of being prejudiced against the 
doings of the reign of Louis XIV., thus enumerates some of the 
places created in 1707: “King’s Councillors, controllers of the 
woodstacks, police councillors, barber-wigmakers, inspector- 
controllers of fresh butter, tasters of salt butter, &c. Those 
things make us laugh now, but people wept over them then.”* 
To make up the deficit which would result from the suppression 
of the Aides, Internal Customs, and Affaires Extruordi- 
naires, Boisguilbert proposed to add 12,000,000 to the Taille, 
which addition, owing to the suppression of the three other 
kinds of taxes and a juster system of assessment, would easily be 
borne, and to raise the remaining 5,000,000 by a tax upon 
chimneys, which might be abolished as soon as the increase of 
the National revenue resulting from the suggested reforms 
enabled the latter sum to be added to the Tuilles. The 10,000 
complicated taxes which exhausted the kingdom would thus 
have been replaced by one or two simple ones, and the expenses 
of collection thereby reduced to an extraordinary extent, for under 
the existing system Boisguilbert calculated that the King barely 
received one-twentieth of what was extorted from the nation. 
The whole of Boisguilbert’s doctrines as set forth in the pre- 
ceding propositions is thus briefly stated by that author :— 
“Miracles are not called for, it is merely necessary to refrain 
from constantly violating the Laws of Nature.” The principle 
of “ Laisser-fuire, laisser passer,” which, when stated later by 
Gournay and Quesnay, made so much noise in the world, is 
contained in its least objectionable form in the above sentence. 
In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show what 
Boisguilbert’s ideas were as to the causes which had led to the 
ruin of agriculture in France, and to describe the remedies which 
he proposed, for the purpose of restoring the wealth and pros- 
perity of his country. Short and incomplete as this sketch has 
necessarily been, we shall have entirely failed in our object if it 
be not already apparent to those who are: familiar with the 
history of the development of Economical Science, that Bois- 
guilbert, as an economist, was far in advance of his time. 
He was the first in France to expose the fearful injustice and 
Oppression which’ culminated a century later in the Great 





* «T,)Homme aux Quarante Ecus.” 
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Revolutién. To his contemporaries, with one or two exceptions 
at most, there was nothing in the state of the country to call for 
especial. notice. They saw, of course, that there was much 
_ suffering and misery amongst the lower orders, but that fact was 

in the strictest harmony with the teaching of religion. “The 
poor shall be always with you,” in order, added the clerks, “ that 
you may always have occasion to exercise the cardinal virtue of 
charity, and find in almggiving a ready means of soothing your 
eonsciences, and buying off your souls from.the dire sentence 
which would otherwise inevitably befall them on account of your 
sins, both of omisgion and cummission.”  Boisguilbert was 
familiar-with, all such claptrap, and therefore he appealed from 
the oppressors to the oppressed. He was the first to recognise the 
existence of an element in the State outside the Court and the 
clergy. He speaks to the people, and he speaks in their name 
with a boldness very unusual as yet.- He is but the advocate of 
“ all the husbandmen and traders in the kingdom, that is, of all 
those who are the source and principle of all the riches of the 
State, both for the King and for the nation... . It is the 
people themselves who speak in this memorial, they number 
15,000,000, as against 300 persons at most who grow rich upon 
the spoils of the King and of his subjects.** As yet the loyal 
believed that “if the King only knew’ all would be well. Louis 
the Well-beloved coming after Louis the Great taught them a 
different lesson. 

On all questions connected with Economical Science, Bois- 
guilbert is full of interest. He is always remarkably ingenious 
in applying his principles to the subjects of the moment, and 
singularly felicitous in his illustrations. His style is ditfuse, and 
occasionally somewhat obscure, but it is imbued with so deep a 
sense of conviction and inspired by such a hearty indignation 
that it is impossible not to sympathize with him when he holds 
forth against the oppressors of the poor and the weak. Carried 
away by his ardour in the defence of their cause, he is occa- 
sionally led into fallacies which a more advanced state of general 
knowledge would have enabled him to avoid. His truths are all 
his own, his errors are those of his age, and what economist is 
entirely free from certain misapprehensions? Day by day we see 
the earlier theories of the science assailed, and if not overthrown, 
at all events pruned of much of their pristine growth, Yet each 
of them has contributed its modicum of truth to be worked out 
and built upon by succeeding generations of students. 

If Boisguilbert be not entitled to the merit his able biographer, 
M. Felix Cadet, is not very far from bestowing upon him—+.e., of 





* “ Factui de la France,” chap. i. 
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being the first weiter on Political Economy, he-was at all events 
the first to write soundly on its general application to social’ 
requirements in France. Sully and Colbert were thot without ° 
inklings of the truth ; the one chiefly with regard to agriculture, 
and the other with respect to commerce, but their general 
theories of Economical Government were too faulty to entitle 
them to be classed with the discoverers of scientific principles. 
Serra in Italy, anda long list of writers in England, from William 
Stafford to Sir DudJey. North, had already written with consider-. 
able judgment upon certain points connected with the science. 
The latter writer really showed himself fully as much advanced 
as Boisguilbert on the subject of commercial intercourse, when 
he stated in the “ Discourses on Trade” published in- 1697, that 
the whole world as to trade is but as one nation or people, ‘and 
that to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit 
such as happen to serve them, but the public gain not, because 
it is taken from one subject to give to another. But even in 
this respect, Boisguilbert cannot be said to have been forestalled 
by Sir Dudley North, as the “ Détail de la France,” which saw 
the light in 1695, expresses equally liberal opinions. All things 
considered, to Boisguilbert still belongs the credit of having been 
the first to elaborate a complete system of taxation and social 
government in which the welfare of all classes was duly con- 
sidered according to sound principles of Political Economy. 
Vauban’s claims to priority with regard to taxation have been 
asserted by various authors, but he himself admits that his 
“Dime Royale” was published after the “ Détail de la France,” 
which he praises highly, and St. Simon asserts that he made 
use of that work in giving the final touch to his own. 

Boisguilbert was undoubtedly inferior to Vauban in method, 
but the latter treated solely of taxation and statistics, whereas 
scattered here and there in the works of the former may be 
found the germ of almost all the truths that J. B. Say, a century 
and a quarter later, enumerated as the definitively recognised 
conquests of Economical Science. 


“In spite of the differences of opinion on many points the detractors 
of political economy will always be compelled to admit that the works 
of the authors who have displayed any knowledge all tend to prove 
that respect of property, liberty for industry, and facility of communi- 
cation, are favourable tu the liberty of States ; that capital is a necessary 
instrument for the production of wealth ; that wealth does not consist 
essentially of money ; that necessary commodities are not really pur- 
chased with gold and silver, but rather with other commodities ; that 
ill-judged consumptiou—i.e., that which is unproductive and satisties 
no real want—is an evil; that public wealth is of the same nature as 
individual wealth, and that the prosperity of one State far from being 
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hurtful to other States is of advantage to them—and a host of other 
truths.’ * 


As we have already said, the essence of Boisguilbert’s theory 
is undoubtedly the principle of non-intervention on the part of 
the government: “There is no need of any extraordinary 
movement, nor of running any risks; it is simply necessary to 
allow the people to grow rich, to till the earth, and to engage in 
trade.”’+ 

This is exactly equivalent to the “laisser faire, laisser passer” 
of Gournay and the Physiocrats which they amplified and 
explained ; “laisser faire le travail, laisser passer les échanges.” 

Since the principle of “ Laisser faire” has been appealed to 
as an excuse for resisting the spread of education to the masses, 
and for defending the employment of children of tender age iu 
work exerting a pernicious influence on their morals and on their 
health, it has naturally fallen into disrepute with many economists, 
but in Boisguilbert’s day it had all its work before it. France 
was then passing through the stage to which Professor Cairnes 
refers in an article in which he repels the assertion that “ Laisser. 
faire” is the fundamental principle of political economy. “If,” 
says he, “the industrial system of a country be of that character 
which was universal in Europe eighty or one hundred years ago; 
if trade and industry be hampered in all directions by artificial 
rules and restrictions, obviously there will be great scope for a 
scheme of doctrine embodying and expounding the principle of 
Laisser faire.’t Such was the system in Boisguilbert’s time, and 
such was also his scheme of doctrine. It is not for me to say 
how far we have outgrown the necessity for any such scheme of 
doctrine, but a reference to Mr. Wells’ report§ on the recent 
experience of the United States, will show that the statesmen of 
that country might have learnt something in this respect from 
the neglected French economist who died a century before they 
were born, and an article of Mr. Cliffe Leslie|} on Financial 
Reform, enumerates instances of the pernicious effects of govern- 
ment intervention on commerce and manufactures in our own 
country at the present day, which should keep us from forgetting 
how much of our liberty and prosperity is due to the apostles of 
the system of which Boisguilbert was the precursor. 

Boisguilbert’s great merit asa practical economist undoubtedly 





* “Cours,” vol. i. p. 97. 
+ “ Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. viii. 
“ Political Economy and Laisser faire.” Fortnightly Review, July, 1871, 
a y J 
page 85. 
§ “Cobden Club Essays,” 2nd Series, 1871-72. || Ibid, 
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lies in the clear and lucid manner in which he delineates the 
failings of the system of taxation prevalent in France at the 
time he wrote. He anticipates Adam Smith with respect 
to the four canons of taxation laid down by that author, in 
pointing out as he does, in the most convincing manner, the 
evils which accrue from the violation of those canons. We shall 
endeavour to show under those four heads what were his views 
of taxation :—Ist. With regard to equality and proportionality 
he says—“ Tributes should flow into the hands of the Prince 
even as rivers flow into the sea, that is to say, quietly, which 
will never fail to be the case when they are proportioned to the 
means of the tax-payers. . . . A monarch should treat his people 
as God has declared he will treat Christians: from those who 
have much, much will be required, and from those who have 
little, little. In pursuance of the same train of thought one of 
the fathers has said—‘ However great may be the value of 
Paradise, God will sell it to the meanest of the faithful for 
the price he can pay for it.’ Such should be the level of 
taxation.”* 2nd. With regard to the certainty of a tax:— 
“Uncertainty, which opens the ball, obliges all those who are 
exposed to it to abstain from expenditure of every nature, and 
even from trade likely to make a noise; a diet of bread and 
water can alone enable a man to feel sure of not becoming 
the victim of his neighbour; nor should he be seen purchasing 
a piece of bread nor a new coat; should he chance to have 
money let him bury it, for were its existence to get wind 
he would be a lost man.”f 38rd. With regard to the con 
venience of the time of payment it would be idle to cite special 
passages (and the before quoted “ King’s Speech ” contains more 
than one), as the whole of the author's complaints are to a great 
extent based on the fact that every means is taken to make the 
time of payment as inconvenient as possible for the tax-payers. 
4th. As to taking and keeping out of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
Public Treasury of the State. After telling us of 10,000 dif- 
ferent taxes and 100,000 tax-gatherers to collect a revenue not 
exceeding 120,000,000 of francs, he goes on to state “that of 
twenty parts they absorb nineteen without counting their regular 
percentage, so that more than half of the kingdom bears no 
fruit either for the Prince or for his people.”t 

To illustrate Boisguilbert’s knowledge of the proper bases of 
taxation, we have thought it best to follow the order adopted by 
Adam Smith. The four canons laid down by that author have 





* “ Factum de ia France,” end of chap. x. 
t Idem, chap. v. ¢ Idem, chap. vi. 
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been very generally adopted by subsequent economists as 
embodying the true principles of Taxation. -In one respect only 
have these canons met with any serious criticism. It has been 
pointed out that a tax exactly proportioned to revenue would 
bear more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, as the for- 
mer would be deprived of a portion of the necessaries of life, 
whereas the latter would only suffer a curtailment of their 
luxuries. In virtue of this principle the present Income-Tax is 
only levied upon incomes exceeding 100/., that amount being 
also exempted from payment in larger-revenues. The following 
phrase shows that Boisguilbert well understood the justice of this 
expedient. In talking of taxes on persons earning a small 
pittance he says :-*-“ Instead of the Dime, that léss disturbance 
may be caused it is only necessary to have the Taille assessed 
according to occupations, and a*man who has nothing but his 
industry will only pay from 3 livres to 6."* He says elsewhere 
that it would be both just and wise that the very poor should 
pay no taxes.t ae 

Tracing out the effects of the existing system-of Taxation, 
Boisguilbert shows clearly how it results in the utter cessation of 
the consumption of commodities which leads directly to the de- 
struction of production. A good system which should cause rich 
and poor alike to bear burdens proportioned to their means 
would, on the contrary, favour consumption and production, and 
by maintaining a due equilibrium between them, would renew the 
forces of the country and restore it to the prosperous condition 
in which its natural resources were well calculated to place it. 
Anticipating J. B. Say’s celebrated chapter on Débouchés (com- 
mercial outlets), he points out clearly that commodities are only 
to be purchased with commodities, and that money is but a 
more convenient kind of commodity which must equally be 
purchased, and which will never fail to be forthcoming if there 
be a sufficient quantity of other commodities wherewith to 
purchase it. The value of commodities depends upon the propor- 
tions in which they are produced, and a wise government will 
carefully refrain from favouring or persecuting one particular class, 
as the result cannot fail to be the destruction of the equilibrium 
between them. There is a complete community of interests 
between all classes of society, and the impoverishment of one 
class cannot fail to react injuriously upon all the others.t Nor 





* “ Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. ix. 
“Dissertation sur les Richesses,” chap vi. 
{ The author ingeniously illustrates his proposition by the example of a 
comedian who, rejoicing over the low price of bread, finds that in the long run 
the losses which that low price inflicts upon the husbandman who is obliged 
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is this only the case with the inhabitants of the same country, 
the rule applies to the whole world. Nature ignores our artifi- 
cial boundaries and has established a perfect interdependence 
between all nations. _“ Nature loves all men equally, and seeks 
equally to provide for their welfare. She knows neither different 
States nor different Sovereigns, recking but little whether they 
be friends or foes, nor even if they be at war with one another, 
provided they be at peace with her.” “Commerce is only carried 
on for the sake-of reciprocal utilities,”*- ” 

The buyer should not grudge the seller a fair price, but should 
look upon him as his agent and cheerfully allow him his ex- 
penses in fulh, with a fair commission for his trouble; should he fail 
to do so, his sin “will find him out, and when the positions are 
reversed and his quondam agent becomes in turn his employer, 
he will also fail or rather be unable to pay his agent what he is 
fairly entitled to. (“Factum de la France,” chap. y.) 

When prices are high the wages of labour should in justice be 
raised, and indeed the competition of employers never fails to pro- 
duce this effect; and in like manner when prices fall workmen 
should submit to a proportionate reduction of their wages.t In 
fact, these modifications naturally ensue if we take a long series 
of years ; for example, under the reign of Francis I., when wheat 
was at 20 sous the measure, shoes cost 5 sous a pair, and in the 
author’s day, with wheat at 15 francs the measure, shoes must 
necessarily sell for 4 francs a pair, or the shoemaker would starve. 
If wheat were again to fall to 20 sous the measure, the shoes 
must follow in the same proportion or the husbandman would 
have to go barefoot. (“Factum de ia France,” chap. iv.) 

It is owing to this interdependence (“solidarité”) which regu- 
lates the relations between all classes, that the State should refrain 
from the imposition of export duties. If the husharidman be 
free to dispose of his surplus production by exporting it, he will 
invest his capital freely in the soil, in order to produce as much 
as possible, and, such being the case, should a bad year intervene, 
there will always be a sufficient crop to save the country from 
famine. “If nature were only allowed the same liberty with 
regard to corn as she is with respect to water, there would never 





by export duties to sell his corn below its natural value, react ruinously upon 
himself. (‘« Dissert. sur la Nature des Richesses,” chap. iv.) 

* “Traité des Grains,” part ii. chap. x. 

+ “Traité des Grains,” part. ii. chap. x. With reference to this question, 
the author alludes to the work of trades unions in his day. He speaks of 
simultaneous strikes of 700 or 800 workmen from a single manufactory ; of the 
intimidation used against the recalcitrant ; of the stringent regulations against 
black sheep ; and of the power of the unions, which was sufficiently great to ruin 
many masters by keeping them ¢wo or three years without hands. 
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have been any greater disturbances in the supply.” (“ Traité 
des Grains,” part ii. chap. viii.) There is never the least 
danger of a country being so drained of its supplies by 
foreigners as to be. exposed to famine on that account. “The 
evils of extreme dearness will never be avoided in France 
excepting by leaving to foreigners full liberty to export corn at 
all seasons and in whatsoever quantities they please, excepting 
in times of exorbitant prices, which provide their own safe- 
guard by those inherent rules of commerce which will not suffer 
it to be carried on at a loss.” (“Traité des Grains,” part ii. 
chap. i.) 

Boisguilbert does not fail to notice the encouragement to smug- 
gling, and the loss of revenue that is the result of excessive 
customs’ duties, and quotes the case of a maritime town where the 
Customs-farmer got nothing for the heavy duty on brandy, as it 
was all carried away at night in small boats ; but on his lowering 
by one-half the rate he had contracted for, he made large profits 
and the prosperity of the town was greatly increased. (“ Détail 
de la France,” part ii. chap. xv.”) 

“No mercy should be shown to export duties,” exclaims Bois- 
guilbert ; “they should be entirely suppressed, for the king and 
his kingdom can have no greater enemies.” (“Factum de la 
France,” chap. x.) 

In the ardour of his defence of husbandry, Boisguilbert is car- 
ried beyond the truth, and led to praise the bounties on exporta- 
tion then granted by the English government. In like manner, 
he approves of the conduct of the Dutch, when, in order to pre- 
vent the price of spices from being lowered, they did not hesitate 
to cast whole cargoes into the sea. 

He shows more indulgence to import duties, however, and in 
continuation of the above-quoted paragraph he says: “They 
must be maintained for the sums they bring in ; but all difficulties 
which profit the king nothing, but disgust foreigners, should be 
removed.” When he comes to consider those duties with reference 
to the corn trade, he asserts boldly that except in times of sterility 
there can be no grosser mistake in policy than the admittance of 
foreign corn (“Factum,” chap. xi). Even in times of dearth there 
is no actual advantage to be derived from its admittance, beyond 
that of restoring the equilibrium of the market, by soothing the 
fears of the people, for the whole quantity actually imported 
would hardly afford a piece the size of a pea for each of them. 

Tn an agricultural country like the France of Boisguilbert’s 
day, there may be considerable truth in the statement that the 
quantity of foreign corn imported, even in times of scarcity, is 
comparatively insignificant ; but it is passing strange that so 
clear-headed a writer should have failed to see that his own ar- 
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gument with regard to trade not being carried‘on at a loss ap- 
plies to importation in times of plenty, as well as to exportation 
in times of dearth. There is, indeed, something peculiar in the 
sudden fluctuations occurring in the corn trade, causing variations 
in prices which apparently have no relation with the real excess 
or deficit of the supply, which appears to exercise a baneful in- 
fluence upon the understanding of many of those who have dealt 
with the subject. 

Yet how clearly Boisguilbert understands and traces out the 
causes of those remarkable fluctuations (see “ Traité des Grains,” 
chap. v., &c.). To follow his argument through all its ramifica- 
tions would occupy too much space ; but the substance of what 
he says is, that even at the time when corn was seven or eight 
times dearer than the average price, there was a sufficiency in 
the country for the subsistence of the whole of the inhabitants ; 
but there was a dread of scarcity, and the husbandman was con- 
sequently seven or eight times less anxious to sell than in times 
of plenty. By way of illustration of the slight causes that affect 
the equilibrium of the corn market, he compares it to a nicely 
adjusted balance, containing a weight of 100lbs, in each scale ; 
you have but to add one ounce to éither side to make it bear 
down the other. Enlarging upon the same subject, he proceeds 
to trace out the causes which lead to famines :— 

1st. An unfavourable season, and consequent apprehensions 
of bad crops. 

2nd. Speculators proceed to buy up corn, or to keep back 
that which they have already brought, in anticipation of high 

rices. 
, 8rd. The wealthy become alarmed, and lay in a stock 
more than sufficient for their needs during the year. 

4th. The farmers, seeing a chance of obtaining a reduction 
of rent, begin to grumble, and spread the alarm to the nation at 
large, so that every one who can afford it buys corn. 

5th. The three foregoing causes induce general high prices 
which alarm the government, which then endeavours to regulate 
the rates for the relief of the poor, but with no better result than 
keeping out of the market the stocks of those who are desirous 
of selling. 

There is but one mode of combating the inevitable tendency 
of all these causes, and that is perfect freedom of importation, 
not so much on account of the quantity that will enter the 
country as because confidence will at once be restored, and the 
accumulated stores will be brought into the market, to take ad- 
vantage of the high prices as long as they last. 

Most of the causes described by Boisguilbert, as the writer 
can testify from personal observation, were at work in Persia 
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during the recent famine, and the remedy he proposed only failed 
to work its effect owing to the utter want of means of commu- 
nication between the different parts of the country. Where. 
importation could be resorted to effectually, the dearth had but 
little duration, although the fact of the imported corn being far 
dearer than the usual price of the native article, led to much 
suffering on the part of the poor, as the prices of the stocks ac- 
cumulated in the country, even when reduced by the working of 
foreign competition, were far beyond their means. 

A bad system of administration, says Boisguilbert, is far more 
fatal to the well-being of the nation than war or pestilence ; for 
nothing is commoner than to see a country reduced to the last 
extremity by those two terrible scourges of heaven, spring up 
into a fresh life more vigorous and more prosperous than the 
former.* If those two breastst of the republic, agriculture and 
commerce, be but allowed to distribute their vivifying elements 
unimpeded, no matter what may be the condition to which a 
country has been reduced, it will rapidly recover. Great is the 
praise due to a minister who dares to break through the bonds of 
a corrupt custom, and inaugurate reforms when we consider 
that the interests or the predilections of all those who constitute 
his world are enlisted in favour of the established order of things. 
If he keep to the beaten paths, no matter to what quagmires 
they may lead, no one can blame him ; and he runs but little 
risk of being deprived of those sweets of office which are so dear 
to all men. If he attempt reforms, all those who might be com. 
— to guide and assist him are against him, and as he cannot 

now everything and be everywhere, great are his chances of 
failure, and fearful the outcries which will be raised by the rich 
and powerful, whom he would deprive of some of their privileges, 
and whose voice always makes itself more clearly heard than that 
of the poor and the weak who would profit by the result of his 
work ; but “a minister must not be greatly disturbed by 
outcries unless he has given just ground for them.”’t 

There can be no question as to the necessity of reforms, in order 
to restore the prosperity of France, and the reform Boisguilbert 
proposes is not of so sweeping a nature as to disturb the country 
In any manner. It is simply a return to the old system of 
taxation, modified to suit the necessities of the moment. 

Three hours’ attention on the part of a minister, and a 
fortnight’s application of the measures agreed upon, would at 
once double the wealth of France, and thus increase at the same 





* See J. S. Mill, “ Principles of Political Economy,” book i. chap. v. par. 7. 
+ Sully called tillaze and pasturage “ the two breasts of the State.” 
t “ Détail de la France,” part iii. chap. viii. 
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time the King’s revenue, and the wellbeing of the nation. The 
form of taxation which he considers best fitted to work out these 
"results, as the least likely to disturb the natural equilibrium of 
production and consumption, is a direct tax levied personally, and 
calculated upon the produce of the soil; under the name of 
“ Taille or Capitation, for,” continues he, “a special tax on a 
single commodity is fatal to the whole State, for the burden 
falling upon that article alone, utterly ruins it, and owing to the 
principle of interdependence, all the others with it, whereas a 
personal and proportional tax is distributed over all commodities 
alike in such a manner as to affect none injuriously.”* Call it 
Taille réelle, or personnelle, or Capitation, what he aims at is 
one direct tax to be levied in money, in such a manner that every 
subject of the King should pay in proportion to his means a fixed 
sum at the most convenient time and with the smallest possible 
cost of collection.+ With regard to real property, this proposed 
tax would appear to resemble the land tax of Venice, of which 
Adam Smith speaks with some favour in his chapter upon Taxes. 
Since Boisguil]bert’s days many of the most illustrious writers on 
economical subjects have expressed an opinion insupportof asingle 
direct tax. Indeed, almost all the great names of the French 
School, from Quesnay to Bastiat, are enlisted on its side. 

The latter does not hesitate to affirm that it is the only sound 
mode of levying revenue, but he says at the same time that it 
would be difficult to apply it without a previous considerable 
decrease in French Government expenditure. (“Discours sur 
’Impot des Boissons.”) In a recent article on “ Financial Re- 
forms,” Mr. Cliffe Leslie shows that it would not be impossible 
to work a tax of this nature in the United Kingdom. (“Cobden 
Club Essays,” 2nd series, 1872-73.) 

We have dwelt at length upon Boisguilbert’s views concerning 
taxation, as it was with the object of relieving his country from 
the faulty system then in vogue that he wrote all his works. 
The plan upon which they are constructed is devised with the 
object of bringing to bear upon the upholders of that system the 
strongest and most overwhelming arguments that occur to him. 
Hence it sometimes happens, as we have already noticed, that, led 
away by his ardour, he makes use of arguments which, although 
quite up to the standard of his age, will, when judged by the 
light of modern science, appear weak and faulty. 





* “ Dissert. sur la Nature des Richesses,” chap. vi. 

+ Although thoroughly at one with Vauban as to a single tax assessed after 
the manuer of the “ Dime Royale ” (tithe in kind), he objects to his proposal 
that the tribute should be paid in-kind, assigning arguments in support of his 
opinion which bear a great resemblance to those adduced at the present day 
against the similar tax im force in Greece, Turkey, and the East geuerally. 
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Before bringing this sketch to a conclusion, it may perhaps be 
interesting to give some idea of Boisguilbert’s views with regard 
to wealth, money, pauperism, &c.; more especially as they 
contain the germs of most of the theories which have been built 
up upon those notions since his day, their influence being 
especially apparent in the works of the Physiocrats, of whom 
two of the most distinguished, Quesnay and the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, fully acknowledge their debt to him. 

According to Boisguilbert a country enjoys wealth in exact 
proportion to the harmony that exists between its production and 
consumption. Unless they be made use of and consumed, the 
finest fruits of the earth, the most precious wares, are no better 
than so much refuse. The wealth of a country is derived from 
its soil and the industry of its inhabitants, but the former is a less 
essential ingredient than the latter, for we see countries possessing 
a large extent of rich soil but thinly populated, enjoying but 
little wealth, whereas others whose inhabitants are industrious, 
are wealthy in spite of the narrow limits and poor quality of their 
territory.* An individual may be said to be wealthy when he 
enjoys the means of satisfying “all agreeable and necessary wants.” + 

Boisguilbert, like the Physiocrats, considers the earth as the 
source of all wealth; unlike them, he allows to commerce and 
industry a fair share in the development of that wealth. With 
the Physiocrats, Adam Smith and Malthus, he uses the term 
wealih as expressing purely material objects. 

With a vigour only to be compared to that of Bastiat,t he 
inveighs against the infatuation which has given rise to the notion 
that wealth is money.§ 

Money is of no use in itself, for it can serve neither for food 
nor for clothing ; it is nothing more than a means of obtaining 
commodities, being itself a commodity purchased by other 
commodities. It is but a pledge agreed upon by common 
consent to guarantee the future payment in commodities of 
commodities already handed over. The proof that it can be 
* dispensed with, even as a medium of exchange, is that at various 
times in history, in various countries, its services have been 
performed by pieces of leather, tobacco, or shells, and where 
confidence reigns, a simple promise or a piece of paper suffice to 
fulfil its functions. Thus for instance, at the Lyons fairs business 
is transacted to the amount of eighty millions of francs 
(3,200,000/.), without a single coin changing hands, by means of 





* “Factum de la France,” chaps. iv. v. 
+ “Dissertation sur les Richesses,” chap. i. 
+ In his pamphlet, “ Mandit Argent.” 
§ ‘ Dissertation sur la Nat. des Rich.,” chap. ii. 
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bills which pass current with all comers, and which are returned 
to their drawers at the settlement at the close of the fair.* 

It is therefore, according to our author, nonsense to talk 
of poverty as being the result of the want of money in a country, 
although a bad system of administration by impeding the circula- 
tion of money adds considerably to the sufferings of the poor.+ 
Poverty is the result of restrictive regulations on the part of 
governments, and of injustice on the part of individuals in their 
reciprocal dealings. The general tendency is to take advantage 
of the necessities of your neighbour to grind down the price of 
his wares to the lowest limit. Forced to sell or to starve, he 
sustains a loss which falls eventually on his creditors, and is by 
them passed on to the community at large. When to this is 
added the vicious system of taxation, which is continually inter- 
fering with the exchange of this or that commodity, we have 
before us the two principal causes of poverty in France. “ All 
that one species of merchandize can do is to defend itself against 
the oppression of another, even should its foe receive no foreign 
succour, but when such succour is brought to bear all is lost, and 
in the long run equally for both.”¢ _ 

What increases pauperism is the fact that the burden of unjust 
taxes imposed falls chiefly upon the poor. The small trader 
whose one crownpiece constitutes his whole capital, by con- 
stantly turning it over in traffic manages to earn his livelihood. 
Deprive him of his paltry capital and he becomes a pauper.§ 
In like manner a husbandman who has but a capital of 100 
crowns wherewith to buy seed-corn, and keep up his stock, 
if deprived of it can no longer live; he has no choice left but to 
sell off his land to pay his creditors and the government.|| 
Hence the destruction of small properties, which 1s in itself a 
great evil for the State, as their possessors give much more time 
and care to the planting and manuring of their land than is the 
case with large owners./__“ Poverty is like diamonds ; after a 
certain point each increment doubles and triples its effect, both 
for the sufferers and for the State.”** 

If the government would only allow things to take their own 
course unimpeded, all would go well, the best and the most 





* Would this not appear to be an ay instance of a clearing-house ? 


+ The author is evidently of opinion that the circulation of money produces 
an abundance of commodities, instead of an abundance of commodities pro- 
ducing an enlarged circulation of money. Where a bad coinage casts serious 
impediments in the way of trade, this view is very general. Proudhon, in his 
celebrated correspondence with Bastiat, seems incliued to sustain it. 

“ Dissertation sur les Nature des Richesses,” chap. v. 
* Détail de la France,” part ii. chap. xx. || Ibid., part ii. chap. xx. 
Ibid., part i. chap. vii. ** Ibid., part ii. chap. vii. 
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useful of the King’s subjects, both artificers and others would not 
emigrate to foreign lands, and France would recover her 
prosperity.* 

There is only to add in conclusion that the writer has endea- 
voured in this short sketch to give some idea of what Pierre le 
Pesant de Boisguilbert was, both as a man and as an economist. 
Tf he has failed to interest the reader, the fault lies not with the 
subject, but with his mode of treating it. 


et 
Arr. IV.—Mr. Lewis’s “JvuvENAL.” 


D. Iunii Tuvenalis Satire. With a literal English Prose 
Translation and Notes. By Joun DELAWARE Lewis, M.A, 
Trin. Coll. Camb. London: Triibner and Co. 


ein D the whole question of translation from one lan- 

guage to another, the battle of the scholars has long been 
raging, and in all probability will continue-to rage. Each point 
in dispute has been taken and retaken ; and, after all, the ques- 


tion remains yet an open one. Is verse to be translated into 
verse? And further, is translation to be free or literal? Gdthe 
in this, as in so many things, approached the truth probably 
more nearly than any other literary critic. “There are,” he 
said, “two maxims of translation ; the one requires that the 
author of a foreign nation be brought to us in such a manner 
that we may regard him as our own; the other, on the contrary, 
demands of us that we transport ourselves over to him, and adopt 
his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities.” 

And, in fact, all successful translations fall into two divisions, 
totally distinct from each other, which correspond to the maxims 
which Gothe has set at the head of each. Indeed, implicitly we 
recognise this. No one, for instance, would compare Pope’s 
Homer with Mr. Munro’s translation of Lucretius, and it would 
be difficult to decide which is the more excellent of its kind. 
But, on the other hand, Pope’s version of the Iliad has familia- 
rized with Greek heroism, Trojan daring, and the enchanted air 
of the valley of Scamander, many who read English alone. Mr. 
Munro’s translation is intelligible only to those who are already 
tinged and imbued with classical knowledge. From Pope's 
Iliad, no couplet can be taken which does not convey to the 
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English reader a definite and complete idea. Let the same 
reader take from Mr. Munro’s rendering these lines :—“Soon 
as the vernal aspect of day is disclosed, and the birth-favouring 
breeze of favonius unbarred is blowing fresh, first the fowls of 
the air, o lady, show signs of thee and thy entering in, 
thoroughly smitten in heart by thy power.” The reader per- 
ceives at once that the language wears a foreign aspect, and 
the strangeness is increased by Mr. Munro’s dislike of capital 
letters. In other words, when we approach Lucretius through 
Mr. Munro, we must “transport ourselves over to him, and 
adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities.” 

In accordance with these principles, it will not be difficult to 
class the new translation of Juvenal by Mr. Lewis. The work 
is, in reality, a complete edition of the satirist ; but to our 
mind the translation is the characteristic portion of the book. 
It belongs, indeed, to the same type of translation as that of 
Mr. Munro, but it is free from affectation—a fault from which 
we cannot entirely exculpate the translation of Lucretius. The 
present author’s object has been to render, “as a help to those 
who wish to make acquaintance with the original, not to para- 
phrase for the benefit of what is called ‘the English reader.’” 
Mr. Lewis thus decides for a literal translation ; and the pas- 
sages which we shall quote will show with what success he has 
accomplished his work. The literal translations of Juvenal 
which have preceded the present version have been few, and 
have not succeeded in establishing a reputation at all analogous 
to that which at once crowned Gifford’s excellent poetical ren- 
dering. It is therefore moderate praise to assert that the 
present is the best translation of its class) Nor has Juvenal 
been always fortunate in his English editors. Two editions 
are well-known, that of Mr. Macleane, and that of Mr. Mayor. 
They are both good; the latter is eminently so. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Lewis has been so unfortunate 
as not to have seen the entire edition by Mr. Mayor. Had 
he done so, there is little doubt that he would have modified 
the unique opinion which he has formed from seeing only a 
portion of the work, for Mayor’s Juvenal has always been a 
delight to scholars; and so long ago as 1858, the German 
translator of Juvenal, Von Siebold, spoke with commendation 
of its elegant notes.* 

And yet the present translator has indicated a real weakness 
of that edition by his reference to the cumbrous, though erudite 
citations which overload it. There is a real danger lest an 





* Die Satiren des D. Iunius Iuvenalis. Lateinischer Text, mit metrischer 
Uebersetzung und Erauterungen. Leipzig. S, ix. P 
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author should be smothered with quotations, where he should be 
elucidated by commentary. The editor of a classical work 
requires not only a full and familiar library, but a hand as light 
as that of a painter, and a touch as firm as that of a musician. 
And there are few people who will not agree with Mr. Lewis in 
his opinion of the perverse and scratchy commentary of Mr. 
Simcox. 

A few passages shall, however, test the translation which the 
present editor offers. The well-known lines in the Fifth Sature, 
which describes the mortification of the parasite, who sees in- 
deed only too well the delicacies which his host eats, and con- 
tents himself with a faint shadow of the banquet, is one which 
gives room to the commentator as well as to the translator 
(line 146). It is thus rendered by Mr. Lewis :— 


“To his friends of small account doubtful-looking funguses will be 
served—a mushroom to my lord; aye, such as Claudius ate before 
that one of his wife’s, after which he ate nothing more. Virro will 
order such apples to be handed to himself and the rest of the Virros 
as will feast you with their odour alone, such as the eternal summer, 
of the Phwacians possessed, which you might believe to have been 
pilfered from the African sisters. You will enjoy a scabby apple, 
such as on the rampart he (the monkey) gnaws, who is dressed up 
with a shield and helmet, and in dread of the whip is taught to throw 
his dart from the back of a shaggy goat.” 


So far the translation. The concluding sentence is one of known 
difficulty, and the opinions of the commentators are ingeniously 
various. Most are, however, agreed that the reference is to 
a monkey who is kept and petted by the soldiers. So Ruperti 
takes it. 

The acuteness of Mr. Simcox compels him to be with the 
minority. “These lines,” he says, “must be a description of 
a raw recruit. The only reason for thinking of a monkey is 
that he would be more amusing, and would ride a she-goat.” 
He forgets to add that the Latin word capella does really mean a 
she-goat, and he seems ignorant that it would be even more 
amusing to see his imaginary “rawrecruit” riding a she-goat 
Both he and Mr. Mayor translate capella a drill sergeant, s0 
called out of contempt. Why the drill sergeant should be con- 
temptuously treated we do not learn. They both maintain that 
a capella jaculari is not Latin, and that it ought to be e capella 
to take the desired meaning. Mr. Lewis, however, produces the 
two passages :— 


“ Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagittis 
Mzotis Danaum Penthesilea rates.” 
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And— 


“ Telaque ab averso que jacit hostis equo. 
Ov. A. A. i. 210. 


which seem sufficient to support the passage. A few lines 
further Mr. Lewis scarcely does justice to his author :— 


“Inde parato 
Intactoque omnes et stricto pane tacetis.” 


“For this reason you are all silent, with your bread, ready 
and untasted, and grasped in your hands.” This is literal enough, 
but undoubtedly the word “ stricto” carried with it the associa- 
tion of a drawn sword, which is an additional touch of comedy 
that should be represented in the translation. 

The present rendering of the Sixth Satire is good. Mr. 
Mayor and Mr. Simcox omit this Satire from their editions— 
the latter out of deference to the Oxford examiners, who do not 
require it, and who proceed, Mr. Simcox says, “upon the credi- 
table hypothesis that all candidates for a pass or honours either 
possess or cultivate the temper to which such reading is as pain- 
ful as it ought to be.” Those person who are pleased with this 
epigrammatic remark of Mr. Simcox will probably forgive him 
for declining to facilitate the reading of that which is certainly 
in some respects the greatest of Juvenal’s Satires. Mr. Lewis 
does not share his scruples, and reproduces as nearly as possible in 
another language the bitter words of the Roman writer. The 
satire is. directed against the women of the time: Juvenal 
addresses his friend Postumus, whom he supposes about to 
marry :— 

“You are preparing a marriage covenant and settlements and be- 
trothal, in our time; and are already having your hair dressed by a 
master barber, and have perhaps given aring for her finger. Assuredly 
you used to be sane. Are you taking a wife to yourself, Postumus ? 
Say by what Tisiphone, by what snakes are you driven wild? Are 
you able to bear any lady paramount when there are still so many 
ropes in existence ; when high and dizzy windows are open ; when the 
uilian bridge offers itself close at hand to you ?” 


And then the poet reviews the more than male immo- 
rality of women. They mix in lawsuits; they mix in orgies 
where ladies of the highest rank meet. There is to be seen the 
lady who lives above her means, and there the literary lady “to 
whom grammarians give way—the lady from whom such a 
power of words falls you would say so many pans, so many bells 
were being struck at the same time.” There is a more comic 
touch than this: “She will be able to succour the moon in 
labour.” That is to say in eclipses, when loud noises were sup- 
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posed to avail her, and lighten her sufferings. Then again 
women are superstitious: they are made victims by the priests 
of Isis and Cybele ; they consult Jewish and Chaldzan fortune- 
tellers; they deal in potions and philtres ; they are worse than 
Medea and Clytemnestra. Mr. Lewis thus renders the passage 
which refers to the imposition of the priests :— 


“ He talks big, and bids her dread the approach of September, and 
the South wind, unless she shall have purified herself with a hundred 
eggs, and shall have presented to himself her cast-off murrey-coloured 
dresses, that whatever unforeseen or mighty peril is at hand may pass 
into the tunics, and make expiation for the whole year at once. She 
will descend into the wintry river, after breaking the ice; she will 
plunge thrice in the morning Tiber, and bathe her timid head in 
its very eddies; thence, naked and shivering, she will crawl forth with 
bleeding knees over the whole field of the proud king, if white Io 
has commanded her; she will go the extremity of Egypt, and bring 
water fetched from hot Meroe to sprinkle on the Temple of Isis, which 
rises close to the ancient sheepfold. For she believes herself to be 
admonished by the voice of the goddess herself—a pretty soul and 
mind for the gods to hold converse with by night !”” 


In the Eighth Satire, where Juvenal speaks against the pride of 
pedigree, and shows the manner in which the highest nobles dis- 
graced their ancestry, he is well represented in this version. 
The satire is undesignedly of a low moral cast; youth is 
admittedly a period when virtuous principles may be thrown 
aside ; but the concluding lines assume a higher tone :— 


“IT would prefer that your father were Thersites, provided you re- 
semble Macides and can wield the arms of Vulcan’s making, than that 
Achilles should beget you in the likeness of Thersites. And after all, 
from whatever distance you trace back, and from whatever distance 
you unroll your name, you derive your family from an ignoble repair. 
That first of your ancestors, whoever he was, was either a shepherd or 
something which I decline to mention.” 


The rendering of the great satire (X.) is also satisfactory. 
Ribbeck, a German writer on Juvenal, disputes the authorship of 
this satire, and would assign it to an unknown author. Mr. 
Lewis admits a notable difference of style between certain satires, 
but thinks that such difference is not sufficient to maintain 
Ribbeck’s theory. He explains it by supposing this satire to 
have been an earlier work, wherein the rhetorician is more 
visible, the mere declaimer who does not as yet deal with what 
is passing around him, but who seeks topics of a general nature. 
Unfortunately the satire itself has nothing to support an infe- 
rence as to its date. It may have been an earlier work, or it 
may have been, as some have believed, the finished production 
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of a thoughtful life. In line 136, which has been referred to the 
column of Trajan, an arch is spoken of and not a column ; and as 
Mr. Lewis observes, arches abounded in Rome, and very little can 
be inferred as to the date from such a memorial. The subject 
is however one independent of date. The perils of ambition and 
of long life have points in common at all times, and the finished 
pictures with which Juvenal illustrates them are still instructive. 
Mr. Lewis thus spiritedly renders the well-known passage on 
Hannibal :— 


“Weigh Hannibal ; how many pounds will you find in the consum- 
mate General? Yet this is he whom not even Africa can contain 
beaten, by the Mauritanian ocean, and stretching to the warm 
Nile, and back again to the nations of the Zthiopians and the tall 
elephants. Spain is added to his rule; he bounds across the Pyrenees ; 
nature has opposed to him the Alps and their snows ; he severs the 
rocks, and cleaves the mountains with vinegar. Already he holds 
Italy ; yet he aims at proceeding further. ‘ Nothing has been 
achieved,’ he says, ‘ unless we force the city gates with the soldiers 
of Carthage, and I plant my standard in the middle of the Subarra.’ 
Oh! what a face, and what a picture it would have been a subject for 
—when a Getulian elephant was carrying the one-eyed General! 
What, then, is his end? O glory! This same man is conquered, to 
be sure, and flies headlong into exile, and there seats himself, a great 
and wonder-moving client, by the palace of the king, till such 
time as it please his Bithynian majesty to wake. Not swords, not 
rocks, nor darts will put an end to the existence which once 
embroiled all humanity, but that ring, the avenger of Canna, the 
punisher of so much bloodshed. Go, madman, and run over the 
savage Alps—toplease schoolboys, and become the subject of a 
declamation !”* 


In the last line but one of this passage Mr. Lewis reads 
“ habes” with most MSS. So does Ruperti. Macleane says: 
“I can make nothing satisfactory of it,” and would read 
“abest,” following Lactantius. The passage has some difficulty. 
Mr. Lewis thus explains it:—“ We must put a comma after 
prudentia, and then the poet turns to fortune, and addresses 
her directly, ‘You have no divine power over us if we are only 
gifted with prudence. It is we men who make a goddess of 
you, O fortune.’” And he very aptly quotes Virgil’s “an sua 
cwique Deus fit diva cupido ?” 

The citations of this edition are a specialty. They have been 
collected by the editor himself, and the few exceptions are scru- 
pulously named. They do not overload the commentary. It 
would be difficult. indeed, in the case of an author so long 
explored as Juvenal, not to be found occasionally following the 
same line of quotation as other editors ; but the present editor 
has confined himself almost entirely to illustrations drawn from 
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authors who flourished in or near the time of Juvenal, as Martial 
and the younger Pliny. He very resolutely sets his face against 
the practice common with editors of forcing into connexion with 
his author “every one who ever wrote in Greek as well as Latin, 
down to Fulgentius, Johannes Sarisburensis, and possibly Eras- 
mus.” The result is, that the present notes are marked by a 
~<a precision, and leave a definite impression upon the 
mind. 

The short introductions which are prefixed to the satires cor- 
respond in style with the notes. They are short, pointed, and 
sufficient. The general introduction is also marked by a wide 
and appreciative view of Juvenal’s characteristics. We will 
quote the following passage, which has fully seized one view of 
the satirist’s position (p. 215) :— 


“In depicting character, in drawing scenes, even in turns of ex- 
pression, Juvenal is, of all ancient authors, the most distinctly 
modern, THis scenes are manipulated with a few broad touches in 
which the salient points are always brought into the foreground, and 
it has been well observed that a painter of kindred genius would have 
small difficulty in transferring them to canvas. If we believed in the 
metempsychosis doctrine, we might almost suppose that the soul of 
Juvenal reappeared in Hogarth. ‘The crowd, hurrying to the sportula, 
or ‘dole,’ the club of male debauchees, and their occupations; the 
streets of Rome, by day and night; the Court of Domitian, his worth- 
less parasites, and their trumpery subjects of discussion; the poor 
dependent dining with his rich patron, and the insults he is exposed 
to; the senator’s wife eloping with a gladiator ; the interior of fashion- 
able ladies’ boudoirs, and the frivolous pursuits and superstitions of 
ladies of rank; the arts and shifts of starvling poets; the nobleman 
addicted to the turf and to night-houses; the gossip of the servants 
about their masters’ affairs; the aspect of the city on the fall of a 
great minister; a ¢éte-d-téte supper of two friends. ‘These, and many 
other scenes of Roman life, are brought before us with the vivid 
touches of a Defoe or a Swift. They are ‘sketches,’ in the modern 
sense; and I know of nothing exactly resembling them in any other 
ancient author. The modes of expression, again, the turns of thought, 
the humour, are often distinctly modern, and such as we should look for 
in the pages of Fielding or Thackeray. The upstart coming on in his 
litter, which is ‘filled up by himself; the poor man who had nothing, 
it is true, ‘but who lost all that nothing’ in the fire; the syco- 
phant, who, when his patron complains of the heat, immediately 
‘sweats;’ ‘the rustic infant in his mother’s lap, gazing with 
horror at the frightful mask of the actor,’ when taken to the 
play; the chaff, as we style it, of the fast young Roman noble, 
directed against the plebeian whom he is going to pummel, 
‘Whose vinegar and beans are you distended with? What 
cobbler have you been supping off sheep’s head with, you beggar ?’ the 
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description of the fight, ‘if fight it may be called, where one man 
does the pummelling, and the other man’s part is limited to being 
pummelled ;’ ‘the prayer of the poor wretch, that he may be allowed 
to return home with a few teeth left him;’ the compliment of the 
fisherman on presenting an enormous turbot to Domitian, ‘ Depend 
upon it, sire, the fish got himself caught on purpose!’ the mouse, 
‘conscious of virility,’ who scampers away from the sacred rites at 
which no males are admitted; the schoolmaster whose class proceeds 
to ‘destroy wicked tyrants,’ and whose head is made to ache by that 
‘dreadful Hannibal ;’ Hannibal himself stalking across the Alps ‘in 
order to amuse schoolboys, and be turned into the theme for an exer- 
cise ;’ the exclamations of the Romans on hearing of the fall of 
Sejanus, ‘ Believe me, there was something about that man which 
I never liked. What a repulsive countenance he had, to be sure!’ 
the picture of the old ex-Dictator in the primitive times, trudging off 
with a spade over his shoulder to a supper-party, where bacon, and 
perhaps a trifle of fresh meat were to be the fare, ‘with a dash of 
hash,’ so as to be sure to be in time; the advice to the civilian in a 
dispute with soldiers, never to commence an action with only two legs 
to plead against a thousand hobnails ; the dismissal of the wife whose 
charms have departed, ‘you are offensive; you use your pocket- 
handkerchief too often. A fresh wife is coming with a dry nose ;’ 
such terms of expression as ‘the fires, the falling in of roofs, the 
thousand perils of cruel Rome; last of all, the poets reciting in the 
dog-days ;’ or again, in a comparison of Orestes and Nero, ‘At any 
rate, Orestes did not murder his sister and his wife, he did not 
poison his relations, he did not write rubbishy poems about Troy ;’ 
the inquiry about the young woman who lived in the country, where 
she saw no one, and who was so very chaste, Who can guarantee 
that nothing has taken place in mountain or cave? ‘ Have Jupiter 
and Mars then got past work?’ the remark about Horace, ‘ Horace 
has had enough to eat when he cries out “ Enoe !”’ the description 
of the lady, who is a perfect stranger to ber husband, ‘ except that 
she hates his friends and his servants, and makes him groan over her 
bills.” Examples of this kind may be multiplied in support of my 
assertion that there is in Juvenal a humour quite distinct from the 
quaint humour of Plautus, and the broad farce of Petronius, and the 
delicate banter of Horace, of which no example existed previous to his 
time in Roman literature, while modern literature furnishes much 
that is akin to it, though not distinctly imitated from it. There are 
many ancient writers with regard to whom it is necessary for us to 
make a considerable mental effort in order to throw ourselves back 
into the times in which they wrote, and to conceive the tone of 
thought which prevailed in their day. Juvenal, when the difficulties 
of another kind which mark his writings are surmounted, requires no 
such effort. In his way of looking at things, and especially the 
grotesque side of things, in his word-painting, in his illustrations, he 
is essentially a man of the present day. Accordingly, he has been 
imitated by Boileau and Johnson, for instance, while such writers as 
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Aristophanes and Plautus are incapable of being modernized with any 
degree of success.” 


Nor can we pass over without commendation the manner in 
which Mr. Lewis has dealt with one difficult question in his 
edition of Juvenal. Much of these satires, as much also of other 
classical literature, is repugnant to modern taste, is indeed repug- 
nant to all taste. The old way of dealing with these passages 
was to omit them from the body of the text. Of these editions 
Ruperti shrewdly observes :—“ Loca e textu ejecta perperam et 
imprudenter collecta sunt ad calcem, quoniam qui his lautitiis 
pascantur eas in tali lance satura appositas cupide devorant.” 
Other editors, as Mr. Mayor and Mr. Simcox, omit them alto- 
gether, as has been already mentioned. The best way is to 
treat them as Mr. Lewis has done throughout, with that cold, 
passionless criticism which is always at the service of true 
scholarship. The attempt to conceal garbage from a vulture is 
vain. A foul mind will find its own food. Such a mind will, 
however, find little to satisfy its obscene longings in the mascu- 
line commentary which attends all the satires of the present 
edition. 

Mr. Lewis’s work may be recommended as a sound and useful 
commentary, and as a translation for those who need one. Asa 
literal translation, indeed, it must take the first place amongst 
those which exist in our language. That, it is true, is not high 
praise. But it is first by a great interval. As a commentary it 
is sufficient and instructive for the student, it is instructive 
and suggestive to the scholar. And about the whole work 
there hangs the atmosphere of common sense and substantial 
learning. 





‘Art. V.—EMIGRATION AND THE CooLie TRADE IN 
CHINA. 


1. Correspondence respecting Emigration from Canton. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, 1860. 


2. Correspondence respecting the Emigration of Chinese 
Coolies from Macao. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 


ment, 1871. 
. The China Mail. Hong Kong: 1850-1872. 
. O Echo do Povo. Hong Kong: 1866-1867. 


5. Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
Treatment of Immigrants in British Guiana. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1871. 


. The Coolie: his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of 
“Ginx’s Baby.” London: 187}. 


i numerous subjects of importance relating to Euro- 
pean intercourse with the countries of the far East 
there are none, it may be said, that concern the fair fame of 
civilized nations more deeply than the conduct of a traffic in 
human labour which has long been carried on at different points 
in China, and which, in many of its existing phases, approxi- 
mates only too closely to the features of the African slave-trade. 
It would seem, indeed, that the exertions so nobly and at length 
so successfully devoted by the people of Great Britain towards 
uprooting that abominable system, have in a measure tended to 
reproduce some of its worst features among a people vastly 
superior in mental and moral attributes to those who were 
formerly its victims; but here also, although capable only of 
indirect action, British sentiment and official energies have been 
beneficially exerted on behalf of the oppressed; and from the 
now voluminous records relating to this subject we propose to 
select material for a survey of the traftic, with the object of 
throwing light upon its history, demonstrating its evils, and 
dwelling upon the means that have been suggested for the 
conduct of a better system. 

The close of the first half of the present century will, doubt- 
less, be noted hereafter as one of the most remarkable periods in 
the history of human migrations. Causes, upon which it is un- 
necessary to expatiate here, contributed at this epoch to encourage 
redistributions of population extending over a great portion of 
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the earth’s surface; and even among the hitherto stationary 
Chinese influences powerfully operating in the same direction 
were at work. Whether, as some contend, the three hundred 
and fifty millions of souls familiarly attributed to the census-roll 
of the empire have a real existence, or, as is the opinion of others, 
one-half that number would better represent the actual total, 
there can be no doubt that China possesses a vast and in certain 
ey in the south—a superabundant population. 
rom this human hive swarms of hard-working labourers have 
continuously issued in the last two generations, spreading first 
-over the adjacent countries of Cambodia, Siam, and the Malay 
Archipelago, throughout which they have already engrossed a 
predominant share in trade, agriculture, and handicrafts of every 
kind ; and next descending in clouds upon the goldfields and 
commercial centres of California and Australia, where their very 
habits of plodding industry, sobriety, and thrift have made them 
objects of jealousy on the part of a working class which would 
do well to emulate them in these and other respects. It is not, 
however, of the spontaneous emigration from China to the 
countries above-named, interesting as a survey of this subject 
might be, that we propose to treat in the present instance, but of 
the attempts made during the last quarter of a century to supply 
the demand for labour in South America, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main, and of the manner in which the so-called 
contract emigrants from China are procured and dealt with. 
The war with Great Britain in 1841-42, which laid low the 
pretensions and influence of the Imperial Government, enabled 
the people of China for the first time to come freely into contact 
with Europeans at different points. If previously to this period, 
although prohibited by statutes of a highly penal character from 
going beyond the limits of the Celestial Empire, emigrants had 
nevertheless succeeded in taking their departure from Canton, 
Amoy, and other ports for the settlements of Java and the 
Straits, there was now no longer the slightest difficulty in evading 
whatever restrictions were placed on emigration by the Chinese 
laws. Simultaneously with this new turn of events in China 
came a demand for labour in those subtropical countries. and 
possessions to which unhappy Africa had hitherto supplied her 
bondsmen in unceasing streams, but which at this juncture, 
through the approaching extinction of the slave-trade and of 
slavery itself, began to utter loud complaints of difficulties in the 
way of agricultural production. Peruvian planters were the first 
to seek in China a compensation for their loss of negro servitude. 
Slavery had long been restricted within narrow limits in Peru, 
since her separation from the mother-country, and the system 
was finally brought to a close in 1855 by the decree of manu- 
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mission issued under General Castilla’s presidency; but pre-* 
viously to this period measures had been taken to supply by 
Chinese coolies* the place of the negro labourers who were about 
to enter upon the enjoyment of freedom and of its concomitant 
luxury, idleness. Peruvian agents, liberally supplied with funds 
and with Consular commissions, were despatched to China for 
the purpose of collecting shiploads of emigrants, and a number 
of vessels thus laden were despatched to Callao from Hong Kong 
and some of the Chinese ports, each man having previously 
signed a contract which bound him to labour for a term of years 
in the service of a Peruvian employer. The manner of obtaining 
emigrants during the period from 1847 to 1856, although no 
record of it is forthcoming, may be inferred from subsequent ex- 
perience which will be fully dwelt upon below; but some time 
elapsed, as was inevitable, before either the public or those in 
authority became aware that a system outwardly regular and 
fair-seeming was in reality nothing less than a wholesale revival 
of the slave-trade. The collection of supposed voluntary emi- 
grants in China, flagitious as the means doubtless were by which 
this object was achieved, did not at.the outset attract attention 
as the most objectionable element in the undertaking. It was 
from the place of destination that accounts began to flow in, re- 
vealing in its true light the nature of the traffic. Cruel hard- 
ships, it was found, had been entailed upon the Chinese in course 
of transportation to Peru by ill-provided and overcrowded 
vessels ; whilst on arrival there the contracts signed in China 
were knocked down at public auctions to bidders who thence- 
forth became absolute owners, for the time being, of the persons 
who had engaged themselves for a term of labour by signing 
these documents. Thus converted into bond-servants of em- 
ployers whose interest it was to obtain from them the maximum 
of labour during the period—usually seven years—stipulated by 
the contract, and who were not, as in the case of acknowledged 
slave-owners, actuated by considerations extending to a period 
beyond that specified in the indenture, it was inevitable that 
the Chinese labourers should be regarded chiefly as a means of * 


* The word “‘coolie,” as is well known, is of Anglo-Indian origin, and 
signifies merely Zabourer, but its derivation seems uncertain. In his “ Indian 
Journal ” (chapter 24) Bishop Heber speaks of the “ Kholees, a degenerate race 
of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed, have (under the corruption nope given a name, probably 
through the medium of the Portuguese, to bearers of burthens all over India.” 
Another authority states, however, that “the word Xzli is pure Tamil, and 
means hire or wages, in which sense it has been applied by Europeans in 
Southern India to the native labourers who work for hire.” To the Chinese 
themselves, it is needless to add, the word is unknown, except as made use of 
by Europeans in the manner above-mentioned. 
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extracting from the soil the utmost possible returns at a minimum 
expenditure of nourishment and care. But if the treatment 
met with by coolies employed in agricultural labour upon the 
haciendas of Peru was unfeeling and cruel, as from a multitude 
of sources we know it to have been, incomparably more pitiable 
was the fate of those who, in flagrant violation of their contracts, 
were landed upon the Chincha Islands, to wear out a wretched 
+ existence in the most nauseous and prostrating of task-labour. 

A few miles from the port of Pisco on the coast of Peru 
lies the group of islets upon which, in the course of cen- 
turies, the accumulated excrement of sea-birds has formed, 
under a rainless atmosphere, the vast deposits of guano which 
have introduced since their discovery a new era in British 
husbandry. Rising abruptly from the deep to a height of 
forty or fifty feet, the rocks were found when first visited by 
Europeans to be covered to an amazing depth with successive 
layers of this valuable substance, which about the year 1840 
began to attract notice as a fertilizer.X A succession of con- 
tractors paid large sums to the Government of Peru for the 
privilege of working the deposits. At the outset convict labour 
was relied upon for the purpose of quarrying the guano and 
loading the vessels chartered to carry it away; but on this 
supply of labour proving inadequate, the Peruvian Government 
reel Chinese coolies to be employed, and these coolies who 
ad been obtained in China under pretence of agricultural re- 
quirements were landed at the Chincha Islands to toil in what 
shortly proved itself a hopeless slavery among the fetid sur- 
roundings of the guano pits. In 1860 it was estimated that no 
less than 4000 unfortunates had at one time or another been 
landed on these islands, of whom not one had survived. In the 
language of the narrator, “Some have poisoned themselves with 
opium, some have allowed themselves to be buried alive in the 
very material they were working in, and others, choosing a more 
easy form of death, have jumped off the rocks into the sea and 
drowned themselves.” ‘The larger number, who had not resorted 
to the national solace of self-destruction, had simply perished 
through overwork and disease. Neither a consideration of these 
facts, however, nor the horror excited on all sides on their 
becoming generally known, proved effectual in leading the 
Government of Peru to place a check on the abuses connected 
with Chinese contract labour. The profitable shipments con- 
tinued to furnish employment for vessels of all nationalities ; 
but on a correct appreciation of the nature of the traffic being 
brought home to the colonial authorities of Hong Kong, 
measures were instituted for purging that colony of participation 
in its conduct.XIn 1854 a proclamation was issued by the 
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overnor prohibiting British subjects and vessels under the 
British flag from further engaging in the despatch of Chinese 
subjects to the Chincha Islands, a trade characterized in the 
wording of the proclamation as having “resulted in the most 
aggravated form of slavery ;” but this proceeding, humane as its 
intention might be, was inoperative and practically illegal, since 
no Act of the Imperial Parliament had conferred powers ex- 
tending to such a prohibition upon the governor of the colony. 
The shortcoming was remedied in the following year, when the 
statute known as the “Chinese Passengers Act” (18 and 19 
Vict. cap. civ.) was introduced and made law. This enactment, 
specifically declared in its preamble to be designed for the pre- 
vention of “abuses that had occurred in conveying emigrants 
from ports in the Chinese seas,” has continued until the present 
day to afford an effectual means of guarding against such abuses 
so far as British territory and shipping are concerned. Under 
its provisions no British vessel can proceed to sea on a voyage 
of more than seven days’ duration with upwards of twenty pas- 
sengers on board, from any port in Chinese waters, until re- 
quirements of a very stringent nature, both as regards the vessel 
herself and with reference to the passengers on board, have been 
complied with; and the regulation thus introduced was found 
sufficient to dispel from Hong Kong the stigma of affording 
facilities for a new slave-trade under the specious guise of 
contract emigration. Unfortunately, however, a foothold for 
this traffic was still available at the adjacent port of Macao, 
where its establishment was encouraged with but a slight 
pretence of official restriction. 

xX At the western entrance to the Canton River lies the narrow, 
rocky peninsula which, occupied for more than three hundred 
years by Portuguese settlers as tenants under the Chinese Go- 
vernment, on payment of an annual ground-rent, underwent a 
species of revolution between the years of 1846 and 1849, when 
its allegiance to China was bit by bit repudiated. Taking 
advantage of the effect produced by the recent concessions to 
Great Britain, an ambitious Portuguese governor expelled, by 
successive coups d’audace, the Chinese mandarins hitherto 
recognised as invested with supreme local authority at Macao, 
closed the Chinese Custom-house, and eventually assumed a 
osition of complete colonial independence for the peninsula. 
he bold measures of Governor Amaral, however, while on the 
one hand they stirred up a feeling of popular hostility which 
eventually led to his assassination, proved at the same time 
ineffectual to secure for Macao that share of the growing 
China trade which it was hoped its ancient repute and its de- 
claration as a free port would attract. The British colony of 
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Hong Kong, situated barely forty miles distant, possessed such 
superior advantages in its spacious harbour, its extent of 
building-ground, and its excellent position, that, apart from any 
national preferences, there could be no likelihood that the 
commercial firms by whom the trade with China was being 
founded would choose the flag of Portugal for the protection of 
their establishments. Unhappily, the association of that flag 
with the nefarious traffic carried on by the slavers of Mozam- 
bique and Loando, as well as the laxity too frequently manifested 
in Portuguese colonies in administering the laws, served as an 
inducement towards establishing depdts at Macao which speedily 
naturalized there the practices and the profits of the African 
slave-trade. ¥ At this juncture Cuba had entered the field as a 
rival of Peru in the demand for labour. Already, in 1847, two 
vessels, the pioneers of the Chinesecoolie-trade, had been freighted 
for Havana from Amoy, one with 350 and the other with 629 
so-called emigrants on board, the majority if not all of whom, as 
one may judge from subsequent experience, were probably 
beguiled into embarkation under delusive promises, or forcibly 
abducted against their will. Each of the “emigrants” thus 
obtained was required to sign a contract binding him to labour 
in the service of a Cuban master for the period of eight years, 
with the promised remuneration of 4 dols. (equal to about 17s) 
monthly, besides food, clothing, and houseroom ; and on arrival 
at Havana these contracts were disposed of by auction in the 
manner already stated as prevailing in Peru. By 1853 this 
description of enterprise had assumed large proportions, and the 
first vessel—a barque called the Sophia—left Macao in that 
year with coolies for Havana. Thenceforward the traffic went 
on increasingly, and for the last fifteen years it has contributed 
the principal—almost the sole—occupation open to the degraded 
half-caste inhabitants of the Portuguese settlement. Establishing 
themselves on this congenial soil, the European or American 
purveyors of coolie-labour created in the course of a few years an 
entire colony of “barracoons,”’ as, by an ominous transfer 
from the parlance of the African slave-dealers, the depéts 
provided for the safe-keeping of Chinese coolies before 
embarkation are locally termed. * The barracoon of Macao 
is usually a remodelled Chinese hong or warehouse, of 
which the spacious compartments and their contiguous offices 
are fitted up for the reception of some hundreds of tem- 
porary occupants. The single entrance, heavily barred, is 
guarded by a detachment of low and vilianous-looking half castes, 
by whom, until recently at least, all egress was denied to the so- 
called “ voluntary emigrant ” from the moment of his admission 
within the building until the time arrived for his embarkation. 
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To keep this storehouse of labour perpetually filled was the 
business of the corredor or Chinese broker, on whose activity the 
trade depends entirely for its success. K Devices of the most 
varied kinds are resorted to by these unprincipled agents for the 
purpose of earning the head-money paid them for each recruit. 
Crimps, as the employés of the coolie-brokers are termed, dis- 
persed throughout Macao and its environs, found constant and 
remunerative occupation in beguiling simple and unwary Chinese 
of the peasant or artisan class into entering the depdts, under 
promises of lucrative employment never destined to be fulfilled. 
Others made it their business to entrap the gamblers who, 
having been stripped of their last paltry coin at the tables carried 
on under official licences from the Portuguese authorities, were 
ready to stake their own bodies for one more chance of making 
good their losses ; whilst agents of a different stamp were em- 
ployed to attain the desired object by still more flagitious means. 
As time went on and the profits of the coolie-trade grew more 
and more tempting, piracy and wholesale kidnapping were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of filling vessels which otherwise could 
not be loaded with sufficient rapidity. Chinese of a low and 
desperate class were employed in scouring the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, whence it was their object to decoy their ignorant country- 
men, either to Macao direct under one specious pretext or another, 
or, as occasion served, on board boats which lay in wait at con- 
venient points and made sail, when supplied with a sufficient 
number of passengers, for the port of the shipment. Thanks to 
the impenetrable stupidity that characterizes in general the 
Chinese peasant class, and to the state of misery and lack of 
employment to which great masses of the redundant population 
are exposed, it has always been an easy task for the crafty agents 
employed in this pursuit to entrap a supply of victims for the 
unscrupulous purveyors at Macao. But measures still more 
sweeping were at the disposal of the coolie-traders. Chinese 
junks, heavily armed, and manned in part by Portuguese or 
Manilla half breeds, prowled regularly along the coast in search 
of victims, and when unable to obtain the desired quantum of 
coolies by purchase or barter, were nothing loth to rausack the 
fishing-boats for their able-bodied occupants, or to overhaul 
trading-junks from which members of the crew or even passengers 
could be abducted. To these kidnapping atrocities, perpetrated 
in numberless instances during the last ten or dozen years, fresh 
opportunities came in process of time to be added. The coast- 
line of Kwangtung, lying westward from Macao, together with a 
large extent of country at its back, is occupied by a population 
at once lense, poverty-stricken, and addicted to habits of tur- 
bulence. The region in question, surpassing the whole of Ireland 
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in extent, labours under the further disadvantage of being occu- 
pied by two distinct and bitterly hostile classes: the Puntis, or 
immemorial, owners of the soil, and the Hakkas, a race descended 
from Northern Chinese who, at intervals during the last six 
centuries, have migrated southward under pressure of poverty 
and have taken up their abode in Kwangtung. Originally 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the service of the richer 
country folk, the Hakkas have thriven and multiplied into large 
communities scattered here and there throughout the province, 
but retaining in their traditional habits, their dialect, and even 
in their dress, a marked distinction from the Puntis or genuine 
Cantonese. For generations past a hostile feeling has smouldered 
between the two races, embittered by the gradual preponderance 
of the thrifty Hakkas in many parts, and clan-fights or village 
wars, often terminating in serious bloodshed and revolts against 
constituted authority, have distinguished this region for more 
than half a century. To the coolie-traders of Macao a source 
of supply was opened by the state of affairs in question, which 
has proved no less fruitful than the internecine wars of 
he African tribes to their prototypes, the slavers of Mozam- 
bique and Benin. At regular trading points along the coast, 
unheeded by the indolent Chinese officials, whose main 
concern is for the collection of their stated revenue, and 
for their own pecuniary advantage, native junks or fast 
sailing Portuguese lorchas received cargoes of unfortunate 
prisoners, Hakkas or Puntis, as the fortune of war had deter- 

mined, whom their captors willingly disposed of to the agents of | 
the Macao barracoon-keeper. Not unfrequently payment was 
made in arms and ammunition of foreign make, which enabled 
fresh raids to be indulged in and further victims to be obtained. 
The junk, once loaded, made sail for Macao, where her living 
cargo was perhaps landed, a helpless drove, to undergo a pretence 
of examination as to the willingness of its members to engage 
themselves as emigrants; or possibly, as in some well-authenti- 
cated cases, placed immediately on board ship without troubling 
the barracoon with their presence during the period prescribed 
by law. Only exceptional violence in the process of collection, 
however, would render a flagrant breach of the regulations ne- 
cessary. X In ordinary cases, Chinese once within the walls of the 
barracoon, whether entrapped by force or fraud, submitted them- 
selves with hopeless resignation to the commands, or yielded to 
the threats, of the dreaded foreigners. When the time for 
passing under the eye of the Procurador arrived, batches of 
these unfortunates might be seen marched through the streets 
under armed escort, and appearing in the presence of that 
powerful functionary (whose emoluments were principally de- 
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rived from fees levied upon such shipments) to give an unvarying 
affirmative in reply to the stereotyped list of questions put by a 
half-caste interpreter. This being done, each man’s mark was 
hastily affixed to the contract sealing his future fate, and all that 
remained to be done was to embark under the escort, as before, 
of ruthless-looking guards. If any doubt happened to prevail 
respecting the pliability of any particular set of coolies, nothing 
was easier than to cause a body of sham emigrants to appear 
before the Procurador, and to sign contracts which could without 
difficulty be made to represent the real persons placed from the 
first in safe keeping on board ship. These and other abuses 
flourished—thanks to what influences it is not difficult to con- 
ceive—in despite of elaborate regulations devised with reference 
to the coolie trade. It was in 1853, as noted above, that the 
first shipload of so-called emigrants was despatched from Macao 
to Havana, and in 1856 a decree of the Governor, Senhor 
Guimaraens, brought into effect a code of rules dealing minutely 
with the reception and embarkation of Chinese emigrants, the 
terms of their contracts, and their treatment on board ship. A 
certain amount of security for good behaviour was exacted from 
the coolie-brokers, and the Procurador, or Registrar-General 
and Police Magistrate of Macao, was invested with extensive 
powers in all matters connected with emigration. These regula- 
tions, which, if honestly carried into effect, would have gone far 
toward checking the abuses of the coolie trade, remained, never- 
theless, barren of such results ; and while kidnapping continued 
to flourish, the Procwradores and other local officials concerned 
in carrying the regulations into effect suffered under grievous 
suspicions of sharing largely in the profits of the trade. A 
period of great prosperity for Macao, and of active employment 
for vessels under almost every flag but our own at that port, oc- 
curred contemporaneously with the passing of the Chinese Pas- 
sengers Act, which fortunately debarred British shipping from 
accepting “coolie” charters. 

The hostilities which broke out at Canton in 1856-57 between 
China and Great Britain checked, during their continuance, the 
operations of the Macao dealers, but the defeat and disorganiza- 
tion which befell the Chinese, and the garrisoning of Canton by 
British and French forces, gave for a time increased scope to the 
activity of the trade. Vessels for the reception of coolies were 
no longer restricted to an anchorage in Macao roads; under 
shelter of the Anglo-French occupation, and the re-opening of 
commercial intercourse with the Chinese, they boldly took up 
stations aty Whampoa, the port of Canton, and native kidnappers 
plied their vocation with an audacity and success which aroused 
lively feelings of consternation and hatred among all classes of 
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Chinese, At last, in April 1859, a petition drawn up in the 
names of a great number of tradesmen representing the entire 
mercantile community of Canton was presented to the British 
Consul, Mr. Alcock (now Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B.), in 
which entreaty was made that action might be taken by the 
European authorities for repressing the system of kidnapping 
which had become so prevalent ; and in communicating a copy 
of this document to the British plenipotentiary, Mr. Aleock made 
use of the following language :— 


“The acts of violence and fraud connected with the coolie trade at 
this port have lately reached such a pitch of atrocity that a general 
feeling of alarm spread through the population, accompanied by the 
degree of excitement and popular indignation which rendered it no 
longer possible or safe for any authority interested in the peace of the 
place to remain inactive. The intolerable extent and character of the 
evil has thus tended to work its own cure. When no man could 
leave his own house, even in public thoroughfares and open day, with- 
out a danger of being hustled, under false pretences of debt or de- 
linquency, and carried off a prisoner in the hands of crimps, to be sold 
to the purveyors of coolies at so much a head, and carried off to sea, 
never again to be heard of, the whole population of the city and 
adjoining districts were roused to a sense of common peril. That 
under such circumstances the people should attempt to protect them- 
selves by administering a wild justice of their own upon the persons of 
any of the nefarious gangs of crimps that fell into their hands, wasa 
natural consequence of the supineness of the authorities. And 
accordingly, within the last ten days several of the kidnappers have 
been killed by the mob, and with the vindictive cruelty tor which the 
Cantonese, under less provocation, are well known to be addicted.”— 
Correspondence relating to Emigration from Canton, 1860, p. 1. 


The Parliamentary papers from which the foregoing extract is 
drawn exhibit in detail the vigorous campaign undertaken at 
this period by the British authorities at Canton, in conjunction 
with their French colleagues, against the atrocious system exposed 
in Mr. Alcock’s representation ; but the task of expelling the 
coolie traffic from Chinese waters was one of no slight delicacy 
and difficulty. Although wielding absolute military power over 
the city and suburbs of Canton, the allies had been careful to 
refrain from interference with the consular representatives of 
other powers established at the port, and of these functionaries 
some were merchants directly interested in the gains of the coolie 
trade, whilst in other instances Consuls holding purely official 

ositions gave but a half-hearted support to the intended reform, 
otwithstanding these obstacles, and the difficulty of acting 
through weak and timorous Chinese officials, complete success 
was at length achieved through the exertions, principally, of Mr. 
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(now Sir Harry) Parkes, then stationed as one of the Allied 
Commissioners at Canton. The supine mandarins were spurred 
into action ; the right of the Chinese Government to forbid the 
emigration of its subjects under contract, save after a full inquiry 
into all circumstances attending their engagement and departure, 
was asserted ; and at length, in the face of determined opposi- 
tion, some nine hundred Chinese were demanded and received 
from on board four vessels lying at Whampva, of which three 
were under the American,* and one under the Oldenburg flag. 
These supposed voluntary emigrants were brought to Canton 
and examined before a joint Commission, with results which are 
fully set forth in the papers laid before Parliament. In almost 
every instance the released “ coolies” told a tale of violent seizure 
and detention by countrymen of their own in the first place, and 
subsequently by the foreign agent into whose hands they were 
delivered. The first deposition on the list may be quoted as a 
fair type of the whole, and as aspecimen of the manner in which 
the free emigration for Cuba and Peru was recruited :— 


“Ung Cheong-po, a Tartar, taken from an American ship, states :— 
‘ About twelve days ago I was selling herbs in the streets of Canton, 
it was in the south suburbs. A man (Chinese) came up and asked 
me to go to Honam, to fetch something to Canton ; got into a boat 
and was taken to Chang-chow (Whampoa). I objected to go to that 
place and was struck. 1 was placed on board a foreign ship, and asked 
if I would go to a foreign country; I declined. The foreigner said I 
was to be taken back as I had refused to go. I was again put into 
the kidnapping boat, and beaten on my back with the flat of a sword ; 
I received four blows, and was told I must, when on board the foreign 
ship, say I was willing to go, or I should be killed. I said I would 
rather die than go. I was kept below on the foreign ship, my dress 
was changed, and I was not allowed on deck. There were 189 coolies 
down in this place; we had plenty of room and plenty to eat; all 
were unwilling to go and had been kidnapped. Six days ago I was 
brought away from the foreign ship.’ ””—Correspondence, 1860, p. 98. 





* It is noteworthy. that not only at this period but for some years sub- 
sequently, American vessels were actively engaged in the conveyance of Chinese 


’ coolies to Cuba, whilst citizens of the United States, holding in some cases 


Consular commissions, were among the most energetic and successful par- 
ticipators in the trade. It was only in 1862, seven years after the passing of 
the Chinese Passengers Act by the British Parliament, that an Act of Congress 
was passed forbidding the employment of U.S. vessels in this trade. It is the 
more desirable to point out a fact of this kind, inasmuch as English journals 
have before now been found to echo the assumptions of American writers, and 
to suggest that Great Britain should follow the erample of the United States 
in promising the transport of coolies on board British ships. A notable 
instance in point occurred so lately as April, 1872, in a leading article on the 
subject in the usually well-informed Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Roused into a semblance of activity by disclosures such as 
these and the protests of the Chinese authorities, the Government 
of Macao issued in 1860 a fresh code of regulations for the coolie 
traffic, but the new rules prove little more effectual than those 
introduced five years previously in checking the malpractices of 
the persons engaged in the trade. Fraud and violence continued 
to be the principal means employed in obtaining recruits, as was 
inevitable so long as the root of the matter—the commercial 
element—remained untouched. 

Meanwhile endeavours towards establishing a legitimate system 
of emigration under Chinese supervision, were in progress. Both 
the British and French West Indian colonies had felt the same defi- 
ciency of labour as had inconvenienced the planters of Cuba and 
Peru ; and notwithstanding a large immigration of coolies from 
India, a scarcity of hands was the complaint on every sugar estate. 
Under these circumstances the British Government had resolved 
in 1859 to despatch an agent to China for the purpose of 
organizing a system of emigration under proper securities, and 
Mr. J. G. Austin, a colonial official of long experience, was 
sent out with instructions to this effect. The allied occupation 
of Canton enabled preparatory measures to be taken, in concert 
with the Chinese authorities, even before -hostilities had been 
terminated in the North of China; and in the conventions 
finally agreed to at Peking in October, 1860, between the British 
and French plenipotentiaries on the one hand and the Chinese 
Government on the other, provisions were embraced giving for 
the first time authoritative sanction to emigration on the part of 
the Chinese people, subject to regulations which the provincial 
officials were left to draw up as might be found needful. Prac- 
tically speaking, this permission affected only the inhabitants of 
the two conterminous provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien, 
whose population, hardier, more enterprising, and perhaps also 
more redundant than those of other parts of the empire, have 
alone evinced a willingness, or felt a need, of seeking their 
fortunes abroad. Endeavours were accordingly made at Canton 
in the one province and at Amoy in the other, as well as in 
the British colony of Hong Kong, to establish emigration depdts 
for the supply of the British West Indian colonies. Rules con- 
certed with the Chinese authorities secured the freedom and 
comfort of the intending emigrant up to the time of embarkation, 
and a constant official supervision over all proceedings in con- 
nexion with the matter. Once on board ship, and until the 
moment of departure, jurisdiction over the emigrant was vested 
in the British Consul as ew officio agent for emigration in 
fulfilment of the provisions of the Chinese Passengers Act. It 
was the Consul’s duty to certify the number of emigrants which 
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each vessel, according to her tonnage, was lawfully empowered to 
carry ; to inspect her fittings and means of ventilation, with the 
provisions, water, and medicines placed on board for the voyage ; 
and to ascertain that each emigrant fully understood the terms 
of the contract by which he was bound, and that no fraud had 
been practised in inducing him to embark. On receipt of a 
certificate covering these particulars, and on depositing with the 
Consul a bond, with two sufficient sureties, rendering himself 
answerable in the sum of one thousand pounds for the full 
execution of all the requirements of the Act, the master was at 
liberty to proceed on his voyage. 

One of the most serious drawbacks from the advantages which 
it was hoped to obtain from the employment of Chinese labour, 
consisted in the fact that women had hitherto been restrained 
by immemorial custom no less than by legal enactments from 
betaking themselves to foreign lands; and grave evils were 
notoriously rife wherever communities of Chinese emigrants 
were settled, as in California, Java, and Singapore, without the 
companionship of women of their own race. Great stress was 
laid by the home and colonial authorities on the importance of 
attracting a large proportion of female emigrants for the West 
Indies, and under the altered circumstances now prevailing in 
China it became possible to meet this requirement, if not in the 
degree hoped for, yet to a considerable extent. The great 
invasion of Kwangtung in 1854 by an army of rebels, with its 
attendant disorders, had entailed widespread desolation through- 
out the major portion of the province, whilst the internecine 
struggles of Hakkas and Puntis added in other districts to the 
popular distress. Emigration, therefore, was a boon of which 
many now gladly availed themselves, and for the first time in 
China’s history the spectacle was witnessed of entire families 
bestowing themselves on shipboard, content to forsake the native 
village and—a still harder sacrifice—the ancestral burying- 
ground. Still the distrust of all things foreign profoundly 
rooted in the Chinese mind, combined with the feeling of dread 
inspired by the too notorious misdeeds of the kidnapping 
fraternity, rendered the agricultural population long averse from 
accepting the offers made to them of homes in a distant and 
unknown country. It is true that the emigration depot estab- 
lished in the suburbs of Canton was thronged with a constant 
succession of occupants, who seemed to listen with attentive 
interest to the explanations afforded concerning the mode and 
terms of engagement under contract ; but it was shortly found 
that the four days’ free sojourn in the depédt before deciding 
whether to embark or no, which the regulations imposed as a 
necessary safeguard to the emigrant’s spontaneous conduct, was 
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a privilege of which the vast floating population availed itself 
with entire good humour, but with little desire of being included 
among the numbers destined to cultivate plantations in Demerara 
or Trinidad. To lodge for a day or two with Mr. Sampson (the 
indefatigable British Emigration Agent at Canton) became, after 
a tiie, a standing jest among the unwashed crowds who gain a 
precarious livelihood in divers forms of petty industry at Canton 
and in its neighbourhood ; but the lodging and food were not 
grudged to these interlopers so long as among the visitors to the 
emigration-house there remained a certain proportion of bond 
fide emigrants, and as the free entrance and egress which were 
allowed to all served to manifest the legitimate character of the 
undertaking, energetic efforts were employed to bring to the 
knowledge of the Chinese poor what advantages the scheme of 
emigration had to offer. Placards, fortified by a Chinese Govern- 


ment stamp, were liberally distributed throughout the province, : 


setting forth an outline of the proposals made and the wording 
of the contract itself, whilst from time to time journeys were 
undertaken into the interior by the agent himself for the purpose 
of explaining orally to the country folk the terms he had to offer. 
Asa result of these proceedings a considerable number of Chinese 
were led to embrace the opportunity of bettering their fortunes 
in the West Indies, and between the 22nd January, 1860, when 
the Red Riding Hood left Canton for Demerara with the first 
batch of 300 men, 11 women, and 4 children, and the 31st 
December, 1865, a total number of 6543 souls had sailed from 
Canton. Of these 5071 were men, 1281 women, and 19] chil- 
dren. From Hong Kong, Swatow, and Amoy emigrants had 
also sailed, but in smaller numbers. The emigration depdt on a 
“shipping day” presented some curious peeps at different phases 
of Chinese life. At an early hour in the morning all the officials 
on whom the duties of control reposed are seen assembled in the 
great central hall, and constitute a Board of almost formidable 
magnitude. Beside the emigration agent there are seated the 
two delegates of the Chinese Government, in their becoming and 
exquisitely neat official uniform; the British Consul or his 
deputy, more likely to keep a watchful look-out for the regu- 
larity of the proceedings than the dignified-looking but negligent 
mandarins ; and an inspector from the Anglo-Chinese Custom- 
house, whose place it is to assist the native officers in their duties 
of supervision. A huge register lies open upon the table, which 
is further littered with piles of contracts and shipping documents. 
A couple of Chinese clerks stand in front of the table, and on all 
being pronounced in readiness, a batch of some dozen or more 
awkward-looking candidates for engagement file in from a side- 
door, to listen for the last time while the contract is recited to 
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them clause by clause. When this has been done by the Chinese 
clerk employed for the purpose, a name is called from the list, 
and Cheong-a-Lum steps up before the examiners. He is now 
asked a series of questions by one or other of the Chinese dele- 
gates, and after having given proof of his willingness to go abroad 
and his comprehension of the terms of the contract, his signa- 
ture is at length affixed to the document, to which thereupon 
the seals of the Chinese officials and the British Consular officer 
are attached in testimony of its regularity. Cheong-a-Lum then 
steps aside to give place to Han-a-Ping, and so the process goes 
on until forty, fifty, or perhaps a hundred emigrants have been 
passed. After signature of the contract each emigrant becomes 
entitled to an “advance” on account of future wages, amounting 
to about 5/. sterling, and the investment of this sum soon con- 
verts the emigration depét into a scene of animated activity in 
preparation for departure. After a final feast in common, the party 
are mustered, each man shoulders the chest in which his pur- 
chases have been stowed, and a procession is formed to march 
down to the boats which lie waiting at the river-bank, Amid a 
crepitating salute of fire-crackers discharged by the friends who 
are left behind, the emigrants drop out of sight, and shortly after- 
wards find themselves transferred to the emigrant ship at 
Whampoa, and gazing in wonder at the interior economy of 
their floating home. 

Before following the emigrants to their allotted sphere of 
toil, and examining more closely the policy and manage- 
ment of this industrial undertaking, we turn again to survey 
the operations conducted in China for the supply of other 
fields of labour. The French, whose Convention, concluded 
at Peking in 1860, contained a clause identical with that 
negotiated in favour of emigration by our own envoy, were not 
slow to assert their right of participating in the benefits of the 
system established at Canton. A French depot for contract 
emigrants was shortly opened, side by side with that under 
British auspices; but scarcely had its operations been com- 
menced when a weak point—the fruitful source of disorders to 
come—disclosed itself in the Treaty provisions. The clauses 
relating to emigration in the Convention of Peking authorized 
Europeans to enter into engagements with any Chinese who 
might be willing to proceed abroad, and it seems to have occurred 
to neither Lord Elgin nor Baron Gros that a necessary safeguard 
against abuses was the elimination of all commercial interests 
from the agencies thus admitted. In the case of the British 
cammsepren the certainty that no approach to a traffic in emi- 
grants under its flag in China would be ventured upon or 
tolerated may perhaps have been taken for granted ; but the 
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traditions and the sensibilities of the French people were not in 
an equal degree enlisted against such a contingency. The 
‘ French emigration house at Canton, therefore, after supplying 
two or three shiploads of emigrants to Martinique, became trans- 
formed into a depédt avowedly carried on by Cuban agents as a 
branch of their business at Macao, and coolie-brokers previously 
employed in serving the barracoons of that locality now devoted 
their energies, as occasion prompted, toward supplying the depot 
established under French auspices at Canton. This perversion 
of a Treaty right, which clearly had been intended to authorize 
nothing more than the engagement and departure of emigrants 
under continuous French protection and responsibility, began ere 
long to encourage distrust of the system, as a whole, in the 
minds of the Chinese, who could perceive little if any distinction 
between the shipment of coolies for Cuba from Macao and opera- 
tions conducted with the same object, and by the same indi- 
viduals, at Canton. Meanwhile the trade at Macao continued to 
flourish. From 1860 to 1867, despite the amended regulations 
introduced at the beginning of this period, a secure foothold was 
enjoyed there for the same schemes of fraud and violence that 
had previously given an evil notoriety to the place. Instances 
of forcible abduction from different parts of Kwangtung, and 
even from the streets and wharves of Hong Kong, were fre- 
quently reported, and time after time the Portuguese authorities 
were besought, but in vain, to put an effectual check upon the 
malpractices inseparable from the coolie-trade as carried on 
under their jurisdiction. The question was one of net profits; 
and a return under ordinary circumstances of one hundred per 
cent. on capital outlay proved sufficient to render the worst 
features of the trade practically inviolable. An estimate lies 
before us of the cost of procuring coolies in China at this period, 
and of the receipts accruing on their delivery at Havana. Ex- 
penses to date of shipment, including the head-money paid to 
the Chinese broker, amounted to 70 dols.; the passage money, 
60 dols. ; insurance, commissions, etc., 49 dols.; and interest at 
6 per cent. for six months, with 3 per cent. added to cover the 
average loss by deaths, 11 dols., making a total of 190 dols, 
equal at the exchange of 4s, 4d. per dollar to a little over 41l. 
sterling. On the other hand, the sum realized from a contract 
(and with it a coolie’s person) put up to auction at Havana was 
from 350 dols. to 400 dols., or in round figures about 801. The 
following table, compiled from Spanish returns, exhibits the 
number of Chinese emigrants landed in the Island of Cuba 
between the year 1847 and the 9th July, 1866 :— 
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of de- No. of Number 
wy Vesséls, embarked. Deaths. 
Macao. . . . .129 ... 54,488 ... 5,841 
Hong Kong. . . 5 ... 1,665 ... 420 
Canton .... 4... #£«211,508 ... 131 
Whampoa... 7... 2,585 ... 83 
Amoy .... 25 ... 9,803 ... 1,869 
Swatow . .. . 39 ... 15,900 ... 2,849 
PANG wt Doce 324... 16 


211 85,768 11,209 
Number of Men landed at Havana a eae 
» Women ,, " In 1856 
In 1848 








Total 


DEATHS. 
Mee ya eb jade ee pe We ae 
Women... « « « « « ‘ ee ae 7 
TOMAR 5 ce gs wm rer (@ | RL CRONE ? 35 
— 4,796 


69,795 
Executed for murder . . . . . + 2 ew + et ew 6 


69,789 


Transported to Fernando Po . se oe a 235 


Remaining in Cuba . ..... =. =. ~ Total 69,554 


It will be noticed that in the above table no allowance is made 
for Chinese who had left the island, nor is there reason to believe 
that any appreciable number had enjoyed opportunities of doing 
this. What then was the fate of those who survived the stipu- 
lated years of bondage? A decree of the Queen of Spain had 
been issued in 1860, forming a code of rules relating to the 
immigration of Chinese into the Island of Cuba; and these rules, 
if actively enforced in the interest of the coolies, would perhaps 
have secured to them protection from the hardships and injustice 
under which we know them in fact to have suffered; but the 
regulations themselves embody a proviso, dictated apparently by 
slave-holding exigences, which deprives the unfortunate China- 
man of all liberty of action even after terminating the period of 
his contract bondage. By Article VII. it is enacted that— 


“On the expiry of his engagement in Cuba, the labourer cannot 
remain in poe Nang unless in the same character as apprentice or 
workman under the responsibility of an employer, or assigned to 
field labour or domestic service, under guarantee of his master ; 
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being bound in any other case to leave the island at his own 
expense, and being compelled to do so in two months after the 
expiry of his contract.” 

The effect of this proviso, as is testified by numerous observers, 
has been to give the Chinese labourer no other option, on ter- 
minating his eight years’ contract, than that of either renewing 
his engagement on terms which it is usually in the employer's 
power to dictate, or of being taken into official custody and con- 
demned to labour in a chain-gang on the score of “ refractory” 
disobedience to the immigrant code.* 

It is less important, however, to dwell upon the condition of 
Chinese bondservants in the colonies to which they have been 
conveyed, than to concentrate as much light as possible upon the 
modes by which their departure from their own country is 
brought about. Even though it were true—as is assuredly not 
the case—that after reaching Cuba or Peru the mass of Chinese 
immigrants enjoy just and humane treatment and find them- 
selves placed in the way of moral and physical amelioration, this 
after all would be but a repetition of the exploded plea by which 
attempts were made to bolster up the African slave-trade and 
slavery in the United States, long after those gigantic evils had 
been condemned by the almost unanimous voice of civilized 
nations. No argument is required to prove that European 
governments cannot be justified in lending the shelter of their 
flag to a system of obtaining emigrants which, as we shall show 
below, is admittedly based upon schemes of deception and 
violence ; and it is monstrous, indeed, that a power the most in- 
significant among those having relations with China, and main- 
taining its foothold there solely in virtue of the respect for 
foreign nations wrung by British arms from the unwilling 
Chinese, should turn its dubious immunities to such account as 
to bring disgrace upon Christian civilization, and to instigate 
enmity against Europeans throughout an empire which it has 
cost such pains to render accessible to better influences. Never- 





* A letter in the Pall Mali Gazette under date of June 11th, 1866, a 
en 


“ 


*‘ A Visitor in Cuba,” gives the following testimony under this head :— 
the seven (eight ?) years term has expired, the coolie is permitted to change 
his master, but he is bound by law to re-engage himself for another seven 
years under penalty of being sent to the chaingang. In that well-ordered 
country no idle coolies are allowed, and unless he has money, which it has 
been impossible for him to earn, to take him out of the country, he is obliged 
to re-engage himself, and if he fails to do so he is made to work on the roads 
and public works, and is treated as a criminal convict. During the second 
term the coolie is at liberty to make the best bargain he can with the planter, 
under the unfavourable circumstance that he must at once eng imself. 
But as regards the second seven years, we need not now consider—few live to 
the end of the first seven.” 
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theless, despite the persistency with which the Portuguese 
Government has been adjured to compel the introduction of an 
effectual reform in the system carried on by its officials at Macao, 
and notwithstanding the professions exchanged by it in reply to 
successive remonstrances, the abuses of the coolie-trade are seen 
to continue practically as flourishing as ever. It is not that 
disclosures of its iniquities, apart from the guarded expressions 
of official disapproval, have been few or far between. To say 
nothing of the indignant comments of the English press at 
Hong Kong, which, however, has done good service in exposing 
the malpractices of coolie-dealers and those in league with them, 
notice must be taken of a journal, the Zcho do Povo, established 
by a knot of Portuguese at Hong Kong, and specially employed 
for several years in denouncing with singular frankness and 
persistency the abuses in which the countrymen of its promoters 
were implicated. A great service was rendered to humanity by 
this journal in 1867, when astounding revelations appeared in 
its columns in respect of kidnapping atrocities which had been 
brought to light through the Romish priesthood of Macao. It was 
made known that Portuguese lorchas,.hovering as usual on the 
coast in search of prey, had extended their cruises as far south 
as the Gulf of Tonquin, where, falling in with a number of junks 
laden with Anamese soldiers and officials, they had seized the 
entire company and brought them in durance to Macao. Here 
the unhappy prisoners, whom it was not safe to bring on shore 
lest their foreign garb and language should lead to immediate 
exposure of the villany, were thrust at once on board the coolie- 
ships, whilst contracts professing to have been signed by them 
before the authorities charged with the superintendence of 
emigration, whose seals were duly affixed to the documents, 
came somehow into the coolie-dealers’ hands. By a happy 
accident some of the victims were converts to Romanism, and 
before the vessel to which they had been consigned could leave 
the port, intelligence of their fate was brought to one of the 
clergy resident at Macao. Through the intervention of this 
ecclesiastic the victims were eventually liberated, and sullenly 
permitted to betake themselves to Hong Kong, where means 
were found for restoring them to their homes; but all the 
diligence of the Portuguese Government failed to discover upon 
whom the guilt of the transaction lay, and by what means a 
whole code of regulations and the vigilance of a large statf of 
officials had been set at naught. One beneficial result ensued, 
at the same time, from the exposure of this and other scarcely 
less atrocious acts of kidnapping. A Portuguese merchant of 
Macao, Sedhor B. S. Fernandes, was appointed by the governor 
to discharge the duties of Superintendent of Emigration, and 
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was called upon to furnish a report upon the system and its 
conduct. The memoir prepared accordingly by Senhor Fernandes 
and published in the colonial Boletim do Governo under date of 
the 4th April, 1868, is replete with admissions of the corrupt 
manner in which the so-called contract emigration had until that 
moment been carried on, whilst betraying, as was perhaps 
natural, an obvious desire to find excuses for a continuance of 
the system upon which Macao depends for all its prosperity. In 
a very significant paragraph of his report Senhor Fernandes 
states that— 


“T have most particularly exerted myself, and have employed 
different means for checking an abuse which was formerly very pre- 
valent, and which consisted in the fact that the Chinese who presented 
themselves to sign the contract were not the same with those who 
had previously been present at the registration. I cannot flatter my- 
self that the abuse in question has not been committed since I assumed 
charge of the Superintendency, but I am convinced that the instances 
in which abuses of this description have occurred must at the same 
time have been very rare. Notwithstanding my efforts, I must still 
confess new obstacles arise day after day against the repression of 
this malpractice, to obviate which, it appears to me, there remain but 
two expedients.”’ ; 


In proceeding to suggest a check against abuses of which thus, 
for the first time, a Portuguese official is seen admitting the 
existence, Senhor Fernandes is compelled to refer to that potent 

- auxiliary of the coolie-dealers, the shrinking timidity evinced by 
Chinese, especially those of the lower classes, when brought face 
to face with superior force. In connexion with a suggested plan 
for checking personation, by causing the registration of emigrants, 
the signature of their contracts, and the shipment itself to take 
place at one and the same time, Senhor Fernandes is obliged to 
confess that— 

“This expedient offers objections, among which the most salient is 
that the emigrants would be deprived of sufficient time for reflection 
before definitely engaging themselves, whence it might frequently 
happen that the Chinese, led away by the novelty of their situation 
and taken by surprise by the fact of finding themselves for the first 
time in the presence of a foreign official, would deem themselves 
coerced and under compulsion (coactos e obrigados) to answer in the 
affirmative every question. The evils that might hence arise may 
easily be conceived ; and in view thereof the expedient in question is 
not the preferable one.” 


A flood of light is thrown by the quotations we have extracted 
above from this most interesting report upon the machinery by 
means of which the assent of the so-called voluntary emigrants 
was obtainable at Macao to the contracts under which they 
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remain bound ; and the general conclusion arrived at by Senhor 
Fernandes is that, so long as Chinese brokers are employed for 
the cqllection of emigrants at Macao, abuses must continue to 
flourish ; but that without such agents no emigrants will be 
forthcoming. In a pointed paragraph he asserts that “ the exis- 
tence of brokers, if it be an evil, is assuredly a necessary one ;” 
but inasmuch as it was his duty not to find reasons for the sup- 
pression, so much as a plea for the continuance, of the coolie- 
traffic, he goes on to remark that— 


“In view of this fact, two alternatives alone present themselves. 
The first is to prohibit Chinese emigration in toto, in order to avoid 
the crimes of which the brokers may be guilty. The second alterna- 
tive is to put forth a new code of regulations for emigration, simple 
but clear, and conceived in such a manner as to provide a base upon 
which energetic and efficacious measures may be founded, that shall 
tend to check abuses and to counterbalance the influence of the 
brokers, and shall be capable of inducing the brokers to be more honest 
for their own sake.” 


The report is wound up by a request that Senhor Fernandes 
may be relieved of his functions as Superintendent of Emigration, 
which was shortly afterwards conceded ; but his singularly out- 
spoken statements having placed beyond question the existence 
of those abuses which had hitherto been strenuously denied by 
the Macao officials, it was impossible for the Government of 
Portugal longer to delay some attempt at remedial measures, 
In 1868 a new Governor, Vice-Admiral Sergio da Souza, was 
sent out with special instructions to deal with the subject. In 
August of that year a new code of regulations was issued under 
his auspices, which, based in part on the recommendations of 
Senhor Fernandes, was intended to multiply the checks imposed 
on the knavery of the coolie-traders, and to render that “ neces- 
sary evil,” the Chinese broker or chuchaieiro,* “honest for his 
own sake.” The rew Governor was undoubtedly earnest in his 
desire to put down the practices which had previously disgraced 
Macao, and his regulations excluded many of the more flagrant 
descriptions of malpractice that had flourished up to that time 
unchecked ; but the fundamental evils of the trade were too 
deeply rooted to be overthrown by mere half measures. The 
barracoons of Macao continue to receive their recruits from the 





* Tn grimly humorous allusion to the manner in which porkers are carried 
unresistingly to market in China, the populace have long been accustomed to 
give the name of chu-tsai,—i.e., “‘piggy,”’ to the victims of the kidnappers, and 
mai chu-tsai (pig-dealing) is the common designation for the conlio-teadi, 
The Portuguesg at Macao have coolly adopted these Chinese expressions, from 
which they ha¥e coined the bastard term chuchaieiro as the title of the 
Chinese brokers engaged in furnishing material for the traffic. 
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same class of native agents as of yore, and if any. doubt existed 
as to the means resorted to by these men in earning their head- 
money, it would disappear in.view of the admissions periodically 
forced from the Macao authorities that persons declaring them- 
selves to have been entrapped by force .or fraud. have been de- 
tected in one or other of the barracoons. Vice-Admiral de Souza 
took” credit from time to time in his officiaf Boletim for the 
number of kidnapped Chinese whom,.under the new regulation, 
he had caused tu be set at liberty or handed over to the Chinese 
officials at Canton ; but he does not appear :to- have reflected 
that cases of this kind, occurritig constantly as they do, leave 
nothing wanting to demonstrate the utter viciqusness of a system 
based upon the possibility of such outrages. The period hypo- 
thetically welcomed by Senhor Fernandes, when the Chinese 
brokers, convicted of criminal acts, and prosecuted-without mercy, 
should, in their own interest, or in dread of severe punishments, 
be induced to recruit no others than genuine emigrants, appears 
to be as far off as ever; and the profits of the coolie-trade con- 
tinue such as to make light of the outlay that evasions of the 
new regulations may entail. So long as human bodies are 
suffered to remain a staple of lucrative commercial dealings at 
Macao, and worthless Chinese are freely employed in supplying 
materials for such a trade, there can be no doubt that money 
- will retain its traditional power of frustrating all the precautions 
against illegal action that the Portuguese officials may be set to 
administer. After having been in full vigour for upwards of two 
years, the regulations of Admiral de Souza proved ineffectual to 
obviate crimes such as came to light in November, 1870, in 
connexion with the seizure of the French ship Nowvelle Péné- 
lope while on her voyage from Macao to Peru. The mention of 
this event necessitates a retrospect upon one of the most terrible 
features of the coolie-trade. Not many years had elapsed after 
its inauguration when an unmistakable denial was given to the 
assertions of those who defended the character of the traffic, by 
rising after rising which took place upon vessels in the course of 
their voyage, and frantic struggles for liberty on the part of the 
so-called voluntary emigrants. A score at least of vessels might 
be enumerated upon which “ mutinies” have taken place,* and 





* In this particular also the identity of feature between the coolie-traffic of 
Macao and its African peobekype is curiously noticeable. The Hollander, 


Will'am Bosman, in his very full account of the slave-trade (“ Description of 
the Coast of Guinea,” London, 1705, reprinted in “ Pinkerton’s Voyages,” 
1819), makes the following ingenuous complaint:—‘‘We are sometimes 
sufficiently plagued with a parcel of slaves which come from a far inland 
country, who very iunocently persuade one another that we buy them only to 
fatten and afterwards eat them as a delicacy. When we are so unhappy as to 
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in several instances the imprisoned Chinese have succeeded after 
desperate encounters in regaining their freedom. Although 
guarded’ day and night by armed sentries at the hatchways, and 
menaced with cannon peering through the barricade erected in 
front of the captain’s cabin—themselves deprived of everything 
that might.be.gonverted into a weapon of offence—the poor 
wretches. cowering below could:at least reflect that numbers and 
utter desperation were on their side. ‘Some favourable moment 
was seized, a rish made, the sentries disarmed and thrown over- 
board, and then, unless met by unusual presence of mind on the 
part of the captain and crew, the maddened Chinese became in a 
moment masters of the vessel. In the first intoxication of success, 
bloody vengeance could not fail to be taken for past injuries, 
and men who weresprobably the least guilty of all concerned in 
the transaction fell victims ¢a the rage of the mutineers. Sicken- 
ing stories are related of the tortures inflicted upon officers and 
men of coolie ships after a successful rising, whilst in more than 
one instance the coolies, failing in their attempt to gain the 
upper hand, have deliberately fired’the vessel and perished to a 
man with the crew sooner than submit again to capture. Usually, 
however, it has been their object to spare the lives of at least 
such-among the Europeans as would suffice to direct the course 
of thé vessel to the nearest land, and if this proved to be Chinese 
territory the prisoners in most cases joyfully made their escape 
on shore without doing further harm to either vessel or crew. 
So habitual had the resort to such attempts at deliverance become 
within the last few years, that at length (there is reason to believe) 
gangs of piratical desperadoes have been formed for the purpose 
of engaging themselves as coolies, with the deliberate intention 
of capturing and plundering the vessel after leaving port. Such, 
it is certain, was the nature of an attempt made on board the 
British ship Pride of the Ganges shortly after leaving Canton 
for Demerara in December, 1865, when the captain was killed 
and thrown overboard, and the vessel robbed of all the money 
and valuables she contained by a gang of forty pseudo-emigrants ; 
and such appears to have been the case also with the French 
ship Nouvelle Pénélope, of which mention has been made above. 
This vessel sailed’ in October, 1870, laden with 300 coolies from 
Macao, As is shown in the papers presented to Parliament— 





be pestered with many of this sort, they resolve and agree together (and 
bring over the rest to their party), to run away from the ship, kill the 
Europeans, and set the vessel ashore; by which means they design to free 
themselves from being our food.” It is not always the apprehension of being 
eaten that stimulates the Chinese coolies to make attempts at escape; but a 
belief that they Are destined to be used as food or as bait for catching the 
sea-slug (béche-de-mer) is widely disseminated in China. 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLIV. No. I. H 
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“ All went well for a day or two; when suddenly a rush on deck 
was made by’a body of Chinese, armed with belaying pins, billets of 
wood, &c.; the master was knocked down and his throat cut, the 
crew overpowered, several of them taking to the rigging, and the ship 
was in possession of the assailants. Those of the Europeans who 
were aloft, and the mate and two or three who were forward—eight 
in all, seven having been killed—were assured they would not be hurt, 
but must navigate the ship to the land. This they did, and made the 
bay of Tien-pak, some 180 miles on the coast below Macao.”— 
Correspondence respecting the Emigration of Chinese Coolies from 
Macao, 1871. 

On investigation of this matter it was found that a small 
number of bad characters had allowed themselves to be engaged 
as coolies for the purpose of raising a revolt on board with the 
aid of the kidnapped persons whom they felt sure of meeting in 
the hold of the vessel; but while some of the really guilty 
suffered a just punishment for their crimes, an attempt made to 
implicate the general bulk of the coolies in the murderous design 
served only to bring overwhelming discredit upon those concerned 
in the trade. Through the exertions of M. Dabry, the French 
Consul at Canton, the individuals who had formed the plot.to 
capture this vessel were discovered, and were subsequently 
executed at Macao; but one of the coolies, named Kwok-a- 
Sing, having been traced to Hong Kong, a demand for his arrest 
and extradition thence was made by the Chinese authorities at 
M. Dabry’s instance. This proceeding was the first step in what 
has proved a cause eélébre in the annals of the coolie-trade. 
Apprehended by the Hong Kong police, Kwok-a-Sing was even- 
tually brought on a writ of habeas corpus before the Supreme 
Court of the colony, presided over by the Hon. Chief Justice 
Smale, whose elaborate judgment in the matter, delivered on 
the 29th March, 1871, constitutes, in fact, a sweeping indictment 
against the system which had caused the accused to be brought 
before him. After reviewing a mass of evidence adduced in 
proof of homicidal acts participated in by Kwok-a-Sing, the con- 
clusion arrived at by the English judge is that “ there is nothing 
to take the status of the prisoner out of that of slavery,” and he 
was held justified, consequently, in having resorted to any means 
of regaining liberty. The following is a noteworthy passage in 
this most outspoken judicial decision :— 


“ Coming as all this evidence does from the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, uncontradicted, I believe (though the Attorney-General calls 
it mere hearsay evidence) what they said among themselves when 
there was nothing to be gained by stating other than the truth. Out 
of 310 coolies this one man [a witness named Chun a Pew] heard, 
and I believe what he says to be true, that one hundred coolies said 
they had been kidnapped,—how many more of these coolies had been 
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kidnapped does not appear. The Attorney-General contended that 
the captain was not answerable for the fact that these coolies were 
kidnapped. I abstain from attempting to measure his mere moral 
responsibility ; but for the purpose of measuring the alleged guilt of 
the prisoner, I must consider that the captain being in a ‘trade’ 
notorious for its crimes, of kidnapping especially, was primd facie in 
law responsible for the kidnapping and fitting-up of the ship and the 
detention of the coolies on board, and if the circumstances raise a 
presumption against the captain that he knew that one only of the 
coolies on board had been kidnapped, then I think that in an English 
ship fitted up as this ship was, he would be guilty of piracy within 
sec. 9 of 5th George IV.”—Judgment in the-matter of Kwok a Sing 
on Habeas Corpus. 

From another quarter the same case was made the subject of 
comments which resume, in a few words, the whole groundwork 
of the matter. The British Consul at Canton, Sir Brooke 
Robertson, in reporting upon this “coolie tragedy,” expresses 
himself in the following earnest language :— 


“Tt is evident, however well the Macao Government regulations 
may look upon paper, that coolie emigration is simply a slave-trade, 
and a disgrace to any Christian government that permits its perpetra- 
tion within its jurisdiction. It is well known how these barracoons 
are supplied, and instances are not unfrequent at Canton of the dis- 
appearance of people, and a regular traffic is carried on in human 
beings for the supply of these establishments. There can be no doubt 
the Macao Government is honest in its intentions to protect the 
coolies and put down kidnapping, but there is something more than 
this required to stop the evil, and indeed it may safely be said that 
nothing short of closing the barracoons and forbidding the shipment of 
coolies will do so.’’—Correspondence respecting the Emigration of 
Coolies from Macao, 1871. 


To this conclusion every impartial observer of the Macao 
coolie-trade is irresistibly borne; nor has it been at Macao alone 
that the alternative between giving a tacit sanction to the 
malpractices of commercial speculators and forbidding their 
operations altogether has shown itself to be imperative. At 
different periods during the decade ending in 1870 undertakings 
were set on foot in Hong Kong for the supply on mercantile 
principles of Chinese emigrants to the Dutch colonies of Surinam, 
the Sandwich Islands, and even to Peru; and a series of well- 
meant but totally ineffectual attempts were made by an energetic 
Governor to impose such restrictions upon the conduct of this 
form of enterprise as might insure its freedom from abuses. In 
every instance it was found that the “necessary evil” of the 
coolie-trade, the Chinese broker, was prepared to set at naught 
the most str{ngent prohibitions, and to employ devices sus- 


piciously resembling those in vogue at Macao for the purpose of 
H 2 
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earning his stipulated head-money. After the exposure of some 
glaring scandals it became necessary to introduce special 
ordinances which have extinguished the profits of despatching 
labourers to foreign countries under contract ; and this result has 
been hailed with almost unalloyed satisfaction in the colony. 
Having now traced the development of the coolie-traffic down 
to its condition at the present moment, we find it necessary to 
revert to the survey of authorized emigration from China as 
carried on at Canton. The perversion of the depot established 
there under French protection to the uses of Cuban speculators 
gave rise, as has already been noted, to feelings of suspicion and 
dislike in the minds of the Chinese, and a variety of measures 
were-proposed by the local authorities, with but little success, to 
curb the devices by means of which emigrants were entrapped. 
In 1864 the Viceroy of Kwangtung solicited imperial sanction to 
an amendment of the existing law against the crime of kidnap- 
ping, and on the 23rd November in that year the proposed 
enactment was passed, sanctioning the penalty of death in all 
cases of abduction. It is humiliating, indeed, to find that this 
sinister reflection upon the conduct of Europeans in China, and 
the suffering they have entailed by their acts, should be the only 
modification introduced in the Chinese code owing to the altered 
state of foreign relations with that country. Trade has multiplied 
itself a thousandfold ; the intercourse of foreigners with all parts 
of the empire has passed from a state of complete restriction to 
almost absolute freedom ; the usages of European diplomacy 
have been adopted and the methods of European warfare and 
administration introduced, whilst not a line has been added to 
or expunged from the Chinese statute-book except in the case 
of this enactment, which imposes upon “foreigners” the stigma 
of employing agents of the basest nature to execute their heart- 
less designs. The existence of such a legal proviso, and still 
more the continued necessity — undeniable, alas! —for the 
rigorous prohibitions it embodies, is a standing reproach to 
European civilization, since no distinction is drawn by the great 
mass of the Chinese between one foreign nation and another, 
and the most earnest opponents of the coolie-trade are liable to 
suffer under equal obloquy with those by whom alone its excesses 
are held in countenance. It would be satisfactory if we could 
place on record any successful attempt on the part of European 
negotiators to supersede this enactment by effectual measures 
for abolishing the coolie-trade as a commercial speculation, but 
up to the present moment nothing of the kind has been achieved. 
Negotiations were indeed carried on for some time subsequently 
to the issue of the Imperial Decree of November, 1864, for the 
establishment of a definite code of rules under which emigration 
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might be carried on at the Chinese ports, and a Convention was 
signed at Peking on the 5th March, 1866, between Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, the British Minister, and M. de Bellonnet, 
the French Chargé d’Affaires on the one side, and Prince Kung 
on behalf of the Chinese Government on the other, which was 
declared by its preamble as intended “to secure to Chinese 
emigrants those safeguards which are required for their moral and 
physical well-being ;” but the results actually obtained by this agree- 
ment fell strangely short of the promiseit expressed. All that was 
accomplished was the entire stoppage of legitimate undertakings 
for the supply of emigrants to the British West Indies, without 
diminishing in any degree the activity or the success of operations 
widely different in character, in conducting which the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese Government was wholly set at naught. Drawn 
up, if we may judge from the unfavourable comments with 
which this instrument was discussed after its publication at 
Hong Kong, without sufficient reference to the opinions of 
authorities at home or in the colonies, the terms of the new Con- 
vention not only proved unacceptable to the West Indian Govern- 
ments, principally on financial grounds, but were at once con- 
demned in China as insufficient to check the abuses of the specula- 
tive coolie-trade. A proviso that on the expiry of a five years’ term 
of service the immigrant should be entitled to payment of his 
passage back to China forbade the profitable employment of 
Chinese Jabour in the British West Indian colonies, where perma- 
nent settlers were looked for, and not a constant succession of 
hirelings passing backwards and forwards at the employer's ex- 
pense; and so soon as the terms of the agreement became 
known in Demerara and Trinidad, orders were sent for the cessa- 
tion of all shipments of emigrants from China to those colonies. 
On the other hand, the criticisms which appeared in the Hong 
Kong press, after the publication of the new code of rules, dwelt 
strongly on the absence of any proviso forbidding the conduct of 
emigration as a commercial venture, and upon the direct sanction 
which, strange to say, was given to the continued employment 
of “brokers” for the collection of emigrants. On this point all 
previously expressed opinions had been unanimous in declaring 
total prohibition to be the only means of averting malpractices. 
When, on the 11th F ebruary, 1860, the united foreign Consuls 
at Canton addressed the allied Commanders-in-chiet, suggesting 
certain considerations which underlie, as they observed, “any 
conceivable system of emigration,” they urged that “ whereas the 
system of collecting emigrants by payment of head-money is in 
itself the origin of most of the evils signalized, the same shall be 
strictly prohibited by the Chinese authorities ;” and a similar 
view was expressed shortly afterwards by Sir Frederick Bruce, 
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the then British Minister in China, in his communications with 
the Foreign Office (Correspondence, &c., 1860). In view of 
these expressions of opinion and of the experience gathered in 
after years, it is surprising to find that the Emigration Conven- 
tion of 1866 contains in its sixth Article explicit authority for 
the employment of Chinese brokers, accompanied by the proviso 
that such men “alone will be responsible for any act, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, in contravention of the laws of 
the empire.” We are spared the task of examining the text of 
the Convention in detail, however, since it has proved virtually 
a dead letter, at least so far as its ostensible object of regulating 
emigration is concerned. Propositions for a modification of the 
agreement are known to have been urged at Peking, but without 
result up to the present time ; nor is it unlikely that the Chinese 
Government may have rejoiced in the unexpected results that 
have accrued upon the signature of this Convention, in putting 
a stop to undertakings which had always been unfavourably 
looked upon by the great conservative mass of officials and of 
the scarcely less influential “literati.” Emigration of a lawful 
kind has consequently ceased for the present ; whilst the ship- 
ment of coolies from Macao has continued to flourish in the 
manner and with the results described in the preceding pages. 
Having thus seen the endeavours to supply labour to the West 
Indian colonies brought to a standstill by ill-considered arrange- 
ments, we now arrive at a point where it becomes possible to 
examine the treatment which immigrant labourers receive after 
reaching their destination, and to judge whether the promises 
held out to the Chinese before leaving their own country are 
satisfactorily fulfilled. A feeling of painful surprise was excited 
two or three years ago when it became known in England that 
allegations had been made attaching to our own colonies blame 
of a similar nature to that which has been so strongly levelled at 
the communities of Spanish America, and that serious grievances 
had been represented in the name of the immigrants serving 
under contract or indenture in British Guiana. The attention of 
her Majesty’s Government was first called to the subject by Mr. 
G. W. Des Veeux, an official who had occupied the post of 
stipendiary magistrate in that colony. Having been promoted 
to office in another part of the West Indies, Mr. Des Veeux 
addressed in December, 1869, a despatch to Earl Granville, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, bringing a series of accusations 
against the planters, officials, and government of the colony he 
had lately quitted, whom he represented as indifferent to the 
well-being, and oppressive to the liberties, of the immigrant class, 
As a necessary consequence of the charges thus unexpectedly 
adduced, Commissioners were ultimately appointed to investigate 
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the condition of affairs ; and a voluminous Report, presented in 
due course to Parliament, embodying the results of a painstaking 
and minute inquiry, affords ample means of judging with regard 
to the fortunes of those Chinese labourers whose earlier ex- 
periences we have previously followed. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance, moreover, that we are not confined to purely official 
sources of information in this respect. So soon as the statements 
concerning ill-treatment and injustice inflicted upon Indian and 
Chinese immigrants in Demerara (or British Guiana) had obtained 
publicity, those very worthy if not invariably judicious bodies, 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society and the Anti-slavery Society, 
of whom little had been heard since the rebellion in Jamaica, 
retained the services of a rising young author to proceed as their 
agent to the scene of inquiry and investigate the matter from a 
humanitarian point of view. To this step we are indebted for 
Mr. Jenkins’s very interesting and impartial work, entitled “The 
Coolie: his Rights and Wrongs,” which embodies the results of 
au inquiry carried on simultaneously with that conducted by Mr. 
W. E. Frere, Sir George Young, Bart., and Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
the Commissioners appointed on the 26th August, 1870, by the 
Governor of British Guiana, to investigate the circumstances 
connected with immigrant labour in that colony. The charges 
levelled against the system by Mr. Des Vceux are summed up as 


follows by Mr. Jenkins at the outset of his narrative— 


“Seduced from India or China by false promises (so he seems to 
have averred)—not duly notified of the legislation which would affect 
their relations when they reached the field of labour—assigned with- 
out due caution on the part of the executive to the power of uncon- 
scientious masters—wronged by the law and against the law—daily 
injured and unable to obtain redress, because of combinations between 
unjust magistrates, hireling doctors, and maneeuvring planters, dying 
unrecked and unreckoned (I have tried faithfully thus to sum up 
this man’s charges) —such a fifty thousand British subjects, anywhere 
existing, would heat the sympathies of English hearts to boiling 
point.” 


The grievances dwelt upon by Mr. Des Veeux fell under three 
principal heads, to wit, tyrannical conduct displayed by the 
owners or managers of estates upon which Asiatic immigrants 
are employed ; insufficient care bestowed upon the sick by the 
medical men in charge ; and a general subservience to “ planters’ 
interests” on the part of the stipendiary magistrates to whose 
decisions in case of complaint the immigrants must look for 
redress. It is satisfactory, indeed, to find that both the Com- 
missioners and Mr, Jenkins, on reaching the termination of their 
several paths df inquiry, agree in declaring that no more than a 
slight basis of actual evidence could be discovered in support of 
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these grievous denunciations ; whilst, at the same time, a useful 
end was achieved in the investigation of numerous particulars 
calling for amendment in the colonial laws and practice with 
regard to both Indian and Chinese immigrants. The Commis. 
sioners, in the opening pages of their Report, find it necessary 
to dwell upon the difficulties they encountered through the 
inability of Mr. Des Voeux to produce facts in support of the 
“sweeping and universal” accusations contained in his letter, but 
their guarded official language may be superseded here by the 
remarks with which the special agent of the philanthropic 
societies sums up the matter. Mr. Jenkins states that— 


“The examination of Mr. Des Voeux proved to be of a very un- 
satisfactory character. Though some of his charges were wide in 
their range and others in some instances specific, he was unable to 
verify the former from any but vaguely expressed remembrances, 
while the latter turned out to have been incorrectly stated or not to 
warrant the conclusions drawn from them. In fact, Mr. Des Veeux 
had written a very long and serious letter, with the honestest of 
intentions, but with the least business-like performance. According 
to his own account, it was done upon the spur of a report which led 
him to fear the colony to be in danger, without notes, memoranda, or 
documents whereby he could verify his statements. He considered 
himself, by the circumstances, justified in relying on his general re- 
membrance of the conclusions formed by him in the course of five 
years’ experience in the colony. That he had to a considerable 
extent read the state of its society aright is proved by the Report; 
that he was justified in expressing them in the definite, exaggerated, 
and formal manner in which he wrote to Lord Granville, hardly admits 
of argument.” 


It is a relief to meet with this disclaimer, in such a quarter, of 
the uncomfortable impressions which Mr. Des Voeux’s accusa- 
tions could not fail, in the first instance, to produce ; but on the 
other hand, it is plainly to be seen that even here the old maxim 
holds good, and that so much smoke was an indication of a 
certain amount of fire. We shall endeavour briefly to examine 
the sources of discontent as laid bare in the works before us. 
Improving upon an epigram of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s, the 
author of “The Coolie” informs us that the Government of 
Demerara— 


“Ts a mild despotism of sugar. Sugar is the ambition, means, 
and end of nearly everything done Little else is cultivated 
for exportation. Most of the wealth and business of the country is 
concentrated in the one hundred and fifty-three sugar plantations. 
These plantations are owned and managed almost entirely by Euro- 
peans, and chiefly by men of British origin. In 1861 the population 
of British Guiana was 155,917, of whom 1482 were natives of Europe 
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and 147 of North America. Although there are influential Creole 
Enropeans, I cannot be far wrong in saying that in the hands of a 
small proportion of these 1629 people, or their equivalent in 1870, 
are centred the real power and wealth of the colony.” 


In order to supply the demand for labour to carry out the re- 
quirements of this governing class, and to maintain the all-impor- 
tant sugar cultivation in prosperous activity, divers legislative 
enactments have been brought into force since 1838, when negro 
emancipation rendered the employment of Asiatic immigrants 
necessary. In 1844 chree Acts were passed, in the first of which 
provision was made for a Chinese immigration, then anticipated, 
but which came to nothing ; and in 1850 a considerable amount 
of detail was added to the functions with which the Immigration 
Agent, constituted by previous enactments, was invested ; but in 
1864 an ordinance was introduced in which all preceding legisla- 
tion was embodied, as Mr. Jenkins states, “principally by the 
great industry, ability, and experience of Mr. James Crosby, the 
Immigration Agent-General, and every way as honourable and 
upright an officer as the Colony contains.” This enactment 
forms the code according to which labourers are recruited abroad, 
introduced into the colony, and governed during the period of 
their indenture; and although, owing to their considerably 
greater numbers, the immigrants from India rather than those 
from China are chiefly affected by the ordinance in question, and 
dealt with in the Commissioners’ Inquiry, the Chinese neverthe- 
less come fully within the purview of both one and the other. 
What it principally befits us to ascertain is whether the promises 
and inducements held out to intending emigrants are fulfilled 
after their arrival in the British colonies, whether protection from 
ill usage is secured to them, and whether the means of livelihood 
are obtainable without overwork. Under all these heads the 
Commissioners’ Report furnishes a wealth of detail which it would 
be impossible even to summarize within our present limits ; but 
as a general conclusion it may be stated that under the first and 
second of these headings an amendment in the colonial ordi- 
nances relating to immigration appears eminently desirable in 
order to remove the possibility of suffering, whilst on the subject 
of the earnings which labourers may hope for, misapprehensions 
exist and require to be cleared away. It is pointed out that in 
a footnote to many of the indentures entered into in China there 
was printed a Resolution by the Governor and Council of British 
Guiana to the effect— 


“That the immigrants should be guaranteed full employment on 
adequate wages paid weekly, with a house rent free, with medical 
attendance, food, and hospital accommodation when sick: and that it 
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should be explained to them that a man can earn easily from 2 to 4 
shillings, women from 1 to 2 shillings, and children 8 pence per diem ; 
and that a full supply of food for a man can be bought for 8 pence 
per diem. Now although an able-bodied negro can earn from 3 to 4 
shillings by from 9 to 10 hours of work in the field, it is well known 
that a Chinaman cannot; moreover, the negro does not easily earn it, 
but earns it by a good steady day’s work ”—Report, p. 57. 


After reviewing an immense body of statistics on this subject, 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that— 


“The average earnings of this class of immigrants, drivers, artisans, 
and other head men excepted, throughout the colony, are about 
28 cents a day for every day that they do a fair day’s work. 28 cents 
is 14d., and is equal to not quite 10 annas Women earn from 
16 to 32 cents, but do not, as a rule, work as many days as the men. 
Children between the ages of ten and fifteen earn fron 8 to 16 cents 
a day.” —Report, p. 97. 


It is very clear that whatever may be the rates of wages, these 
should be stated in the most unmistakable manner in any 
notifications issued in China as inducements to intending 
emigrants ; but there are considerations of another nature, dwelt 
upon in the Commissioners’ Report, which militate against the 
prosperity of the Chinese who have already found homes in’ 


Demerara. As the Commissioners remark— 


“The Chinaman here does not save so much money as the Indian. 
. » . « Opium smoking is carried on by some to great excess, and it 
is not uncommon to see many of them quite emaciated, and almost 
unfit for work from excessive use of this drug The wretched 
appearance of some of the votaries of this habit has more than once 
misled strangers into conclusions unfair to the planters and the im- 
migration system.’’—p. 91. 

Again— 

“Many of the Chinese sent here turned out to be persons who 
ought never to have been recruited. It is worthy of notice that in 
places where the Chinaman has other careers open to him besides 
that of working asa field labourer for wages, he invariably chooses 
one where he can work for himself. He either rents a piece of 
ground near a town, or starts a provision or retail shop as soon as 
possible.” —J 6. 


The drawbacks which are dwelt upon in the foregoing pas- 
sages may be traced, undoubtedly, to the fact that, as has 
already been observed, during the five or six years in which 
emigration was promoted from the south of China under British 
auspices, the real agricultural population afforded but a portion 
of the emigrants who engaged themselves. While the system 
was being inaugurated and was slowly winning its way to con- 
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fidence, the recruits who came forward were to a large extent 
unemployed handicraftsmen and labourers of the towns—the 
‘class who have thriven in a marvellous degree when transported 
to countries where their industrial training and special aptitudes 
have found appropriate fields of development, but who are 
obviously ill-adapted for the severe bodily labour required on a 
West Indian plantation, and who are notoriously the most 
addicted to that vice of opium-smoking to which tne Commis- 
sioners refer. Here again it may be desirable, on any resumption 
of emigration from China, to define stringently the class of 
labourers who alone should be accepted; whilst at the same 
time we may demur to the conclusion suggested in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, that the evil [of opium smoking] is beyond the 
reach of legislation. Surely there should be no material 
difficulty in the way of forbidding the importation and sale of 
opium in such a colony as that of Demerara, where traffic in the 
drug must be confined to very few hands and where no possibility 
exists of smuggling transactions. It would seem, on the whole, 
that Chinese who are at once sober, industrious, and able-bodied 
may earn at least a decent livelihood. on the sugar plantations 
of Demerara, and that superior positions are open to men gifted, 
in addition, with a fair degree of intelligence ; but that only in 
a small minority of cases is it possible for the emigrant to lay by 
a sum sufficient for his passage-money back to China on the 
expiry of his indentures. Only after a second period of engage- 
ment can the labourer look forward to securing his return to 
China, either as a stipulated right or by means of money he has 
himself earned ; but as this may be clearly understood by every 
emigrant before he binds himself in China, there is no reason to 
look upon the circumstance as a grievance in his lot. The 
immigrants whom it is most desirable to attract to the colonies, 
those, namely, who arrive with wives and families, will in the 
majority of cases, if dealt with judiciously, remain as permanent 
settlers without thought of return ; and a beginning has already 
been made in this respect with both Indian and Chinese 
immigrants in the West Indian colonies. As we learn from a 
paper read by Sir George Young (one of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry in Demerara) before the British Association at its 
recent meeting at Brighton :— 


“The diminution in the number of applications for a return passage 
in the last year or two is traceable to the opening of Crown lands, and 
the offer of allotments to coolies in exchange for their right of return. 
Thus in Trinidad, 285 time-expired immigrants have already received 
allotments, and 96 others have purchased 910 acres at a stipulated 
price. - The lead of Trinidad is shortly to be followed by Guiana and 
Jamaica,” 
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To sum up this survey of the condition and prospects of the 
Chinese immigrants in the British West Indian colonies we 
cannot do better than by quoting from Mr. Jenkins’s work. He 
states that— 


“The Commissioners have not only seen much to commend in the 
course of their investigations, but have not reported adversely to the 
policy of immigration. Their Report contains some significant 
instances of the wealth earned and carried back to their own country 
by energetic coolies. So long as capital continues to flow into the 
colony, and the extent of cultivation to be enlarged; so long as the 
free sugars of British Guiana continue to hold their own in the 
market, they think that immigration may be permitted to go on 
1 have hope for the Coolie in British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigration system is based on better laws and 
a better administration there, and on a more careful supervision by 
the Colonial Office.” 


These are sentiments which we may cordially echo; and we 
may go even further, and express a hope that whilst any doubt 
exists respecting the validity of the safeguards provided by West 
Indian legislation against ill-treatment of the immigrant 
labourers, or with regard to the precise amount of remuneration 
to be afforded them whilst under indenture, all undertakings in 
China for the recruitment of emigrants may continue as at 
present in suspense. It is infinitely more important that the 
good name of the British Government should be preserved from 
any approach to that obloquy which justly attaches to the 
“goolie-trade” in China than that the necessities of production 
be alleviated in our West Indian territories, even though planta- 
tions were to remain short-handed and the price of sugar to be 
enhanced. The purity of her conduct hitherto in the matter of 
Chinese emigration has retained for Great Britain the right of 
protesting against the acts of a widely different nature, the 
barbarities of mercantile speculators and the connivance of in- 
terested officials, which disgrace the coolie-trade ; but apart from 
considerations of humanity, she is strongly interested on material 
grounds in endeavours to extinguish the abuses upon which that 
system is founded. The enormous preponderance of her 
trade in China over the aggregate pertaining to all other 
nations, the greatly superior number of her subjects residing 
at the open ports, and the weight attributed to her 
counsels and influence, render Great Britain in Chinese eyes 
the typical power to which whatever there is of good or evil in 
foreign nations is without distinction referred. The Chinese who 
are capable of forming a conception of the separate individuality 
of foreign States may be numbered on the fingers ; to the great 
mass of the people every foreigner, be he Englishman, French- 
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man, or American, if not simply styled “ barbarian” or “ foreign 
devil,” is yet at best one of -the wai kwoh jin—outsiders—who, 
so far as appears on the surface, form a homogeneous community, 
attracted to the Middle Kingdom by a common aim. Hence it 
arises that any discredit which may properly attach to a single 
individual or nationality will be distributed over all alike ; the 
brutal violence and mtemperate conduct of the worst class of 
Europeans has raised a prejudice against all in the general esti- 
mation ; and in like manner the atrocities which continue to be 
practised at Macao under the name of emigration and with the 
sanction of Portuguese laws, keep alive in Chinese minds a sweep- 
ing abhorrence of all things foreign, under which we, as well as 
others, most innocently suffer. It is no mere humanitarian 
impulse, therefore, that alone justifies the demand for continued 
remonstrances against the trade for which Macao has been con- 
verted into an emporium ; and if diplomacy should fail in induc- 
ing the Government of Portugal to apply the only effectual 
remedy—that of abolition—to the abuses by which its colonial 
tule is disgraced, it will be impossible that European powers 
should not support the Chinese Government in measures which 
it may sooner or later see fit to institute for regaining its 
authority over the peninsula. Such a step, it would almost 
seem, however open to objection on certain grounds, affords at 
present the only prospect of genuine security against the con- 
tinuance of a slave-trade in disguise; and if it be urged, as has 
frequently been done at Macao, that without the coolie-tra‘fic 
no commercial activity, no movement of capital, no employment 
for the great bulk of the half-caste inhabitants of the place would 
be continued, these arguments can but serve to weaken the claim 
of Portugal to the retention of a colony which, surreptitiously 
obtained in the first place, has become solely devoted to objects 
of a nefarious kind. 
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Debate on Mr. Somerset Beauwmont’s Motion for Relieving 
Spiritual Peers from their Attendance in Parliament. 


Hansard’s Debates. U.S. Vol. 202. 


NY one visiting the House of Lords for the first time on the 
occasion of an important debate, will probably find his 
eyes frequently wandering in the direction of a range of seats 
nearest to the Woolsack on the right-hand side. This is the 
cuneus or wedge-like compartment familiarly known to the 
public as the “Bench of Bishops.” On these cushions, carefully 
packed away by themselves, and habited in full ecclesiastical 
costume, repose a number of elderly men, whose presence in 
that august assembly is supposed to indicate the recognition 
by the State of something higher than mere material interests. 
It would be a curious study to inquire what the State has gained 
by this kind of recognition of a higher power, and whether 
religion, which these gentlemen are supposed to represent, has 
on the whole had reason to be satisfied with its representatives. 
Weare not going to fling a stone at the individuals composing 
the present Bench of Bishops. Many of them are distinguished 
by high qualities of head and heart. Probably all of them 
are quite up to the average standard of human capacity and 
virtue. Some of the very best of them have been head-masters of 
our large public schools, where no inconsiderable portion of their 
time has been spent in correcting Greek and Latin verses, and in 
birching boys, big and small—tasks which they have usually accom- 
plished with equal ease, vigour, and dexterity. And although, 
agreeing in the opinion pronounced bysome foreign critics, we have 
always been at a loss to understand how any man with ordinary 
self-respect can discharge the latter function, yet we are not going 
to make it a subject of reproach to any one of our right reverend 
fathers that he does not happen to be so thin-skinned as ourselves. 
No suspicion rests, now-a-days, upon the causes of their appoint- 
ments. Nor can it be said, considering their present status, that 
they are overpaid ; on the contrary, we think them underpaid. 
To keep up a peerage, and a town-house and a country palace, 
to educate a large family, to insure one’s life, to subscribe to 
every kind of object connected with the Church of England 
from the borders of Somersetshire to the Land’s End, and even 
the Scilly Islands, on five thousand a year, and then to leave a 
fortune behind cne, would be a feat only to be equalled by 
a man who should realize a fortune out of a subscription pack of 
hounds. When his Grace the Lord Lieutenant and the Bishop 
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are to be seen figuring at the top of the “ Diocese of Ealing 
Sustentation Fund” for a thousand pounds apiece, very few 
people reflect that the contribution represents one-fifth of the 
Bishop’s income, one three-hundredth of the peer’s. All this 
and a great deal more to the same effect we cheerfully admit ; 
but as we are sure that the presence of Bishops in the House of 
Lords has been in times past injurious rather than beneficial to 
the nation, so we believe that in the time to come their presence 
there will be detrimental not only to the general interests, but to 
the particular interests which they are supposed to have most at 
heart. We shall therefore welcome the reappearance of Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont, or of any other gentleman disposed to take 
the subject in hand, and to furnish the country, through its 
accredited representatives, with another opportunity of discussing 
it in public. 

It is not, of course, our intention to attempt even a sketch of 
the history of the Episcopal bench. Such a sketch, to be of any 
value, could scarcely be condensed into narrower limits than 
those of a moderately-sized volume. A few salient points and 
prominent landmarks are all that can here be indicated. Before 
the Reformation, as is well known; the ecclesiastical element 
represented by mitred Abbots and Priors, as well as Bishops, 
usually predominated over the lay element in the Upper House. 
Nor can this be considered as otherwise than a fair arrangement at 
a time when it has been computed that over a half of the soil 
of England belonged to the Church, and the revenues of the sup- 
pressed monasteries amounted, according to the historian Neal, 
to a sum which would be equivalent to about fifteen millions 
sterling in the present day. The spoliations of Henry the Eighth 
at an early period of the great Reformation struggle, reduced to 
comparative insignificance the ecclesiastical element in the Upper 
House, and to this among other causes is owing the preservation 
of the Episcopal order in England. The’ bulk of the Bishops 
were cowed—as in times of revolution all but a few exceptionally 
strong heads are sure to be. They became, for the most part, 
pliable instruments in the hands of supreme power ; and for this ° 
reason the Reformation which was fatal to them all over the rest of 
Protestant Europe spared them in England, where the reform 
had been commenced by those holding supreme power. 

Before the suppression of the monasteries, and at the very 
commencement of the great religious change, the Bishops had 
stoutly maintained existing abuses, in their places in the Lords. 
They withstood the passage of the Clergy Discipline and the 
Residence and Pluralities Acts (provoked by their own discredit- 
able igang ene of their sees) in 1529, and then disgracefully 
giving way, Were, in the words of Mr. Froude, “ dismissed into 
ignominy, and thenceforward in all Henry’s dealings with them, 
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they were treated with contemptuous disrespect.” They exhibited 
the same animus and the same feebleness on subsequent occasions, 
notably five years later when the Pope’s authority was taken 
away (“Most of the Bishops,” says Neal, “ voted against the Bill, 
though all, ex¢ept one, set their hands to it after it was passed, 
according to the custom of those times”): and again, on the 
passage of the famous Six Articles, when they would have done 
better to stand to their guns. ‘Oh, cursed Bishops!” was the 
expression of Melancthon in a letter to Henry VIII. , In the 
. reign of Edward VI. they seem to have sunk into a mere body of 

- voters at the disposal of the Council, prepared at any moment 
to turn the scale against the popular party ; though they made 
one vigorous attempt in the House of Lords to resume their 
former position—an effort which failed mainly from the extrava- 
gance of the pretensions which they put forth. In the succeeding 
reign they were a compact “tail,” following Gardiner and the 
Court, utilized mainly for the passage of any measure of severity 
and persecution that might be required ; a circumstance which 
should have been recollected by Mr. Gladstone when, in the 
debate on Mr. Somerset Beaumont’s motion, he lauded these same 
Roman Catholic Bishops for not submitting to Elizabeth. To 
say that a body of prelates who had spent some years of their 
lives in propagating by force the Roman Catholic religion, under 
a Roman Catholic sovereign, did not immediately fall on their 
knees before a Protestant Princess and an heretical creed, is 
simply to say that they were not infamous, and we do not accuse 
the average Bishop in times past of having been infamous. 
We take him to have been neither better nor worse than the 
average man, in point of character; while, from the circum. 
stances of his position, we consider him to have been more 
objectionable than almost any other kind of man in the capacity 
of a legislator. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone did not happen to 
recollect, what is patent to every one who looks into the history 
of that period, that the “firmness” of these Bishops was due to 
their expectation of an immediate revolution, under the auspices 
of Philip, which would restore them to their sees. Their trai- 
torous designs are known, and their treasonable correspondence 
was actually discovered. 

The Episcopal Bench, almost entirely renovated soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, immediately sank into a mere engine for 
carrying out the projects of the Court in ecclesiastical matters. 
We are not inclined to press hardly upon the Bishops on account 
of the course which they then pursued. The nominees of a 
powerful monarch must necessarily enforce the views of the 
monarch. Whatever doubts may hang over the religious views 
of Elizabeth, it is certain that she was bent on enforcing her own 
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supremacy over the Church, and as far as possible—in the words 
approved by her father—on “extirpating religious differences 
from this kingdom.” The Bishops, with a few notable exceptions, 
lent themselves as ready instruments to this policy, and with 
perfect sincerity, since upon the whole it was that which best 
suited their own interests. What must be a source of regret, 
though not of surprise, is that they should actually have bettered 
their instructions, and that they should have thrown their egis 
over abuses which did not necessarily form a part of this ruthless 
policy. Their scandalous government of their dioceses and their 
still more scandalous lives brought them into more than one 
quarrel with the House of Commons. In the Lords they suc- 
ceeded in throwing out the Bill against pluralities which had 
passed through the popular House. Outside the House of Lords 
they let loose their officers upon every unlicensed congregation, 
whence their victims were selected, sometimes to rot in prison, 
sometimes to perish by the rope or the fire. They ejected every- 
where such of the clergy as were suspected of Puritanism, and 
advanced every drunkard, gambler, and whoremonger who was 
a sound Episcopalian. This is no exaggeration, for the very 
expression just used is to be found in substance in the remon- 
strance which the Council, including Lord Burleigh, was at length 
obliged to address to them. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
when the Church may be said to have become “established” in 
the sense of including in its fold by far the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of this country, they felt themselves strong enough 
to invent the doctrine of the divine right of Episcopacy. “ Scorn- 
ful, if not openly hostile upon all occasions to the claims of the 
people, from whom they are generally sprung,” to use the words 
of the late Lord Jeffrey in speaking of them, they surrounded 
James the First on his arrival, and urged him to make himself 
absolute. They persuaded him to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland, where the very name of it was loathed. They were the 
prompters of the “ No Bishop, no King” cry. How, under the 
ascendancy of Laud, they blindly paved the way for the gravest 
national calamities, in the midst of which they themselves 
disappeared from the House of Lords and the political arena, is 
known to every schoolboy. 

With the Stuarts came back, of course, the Bishops. And 
then were passed a number of Acts which, even in that age, were 
seen by sane persons to be erroneous in principle and destined 
to be fruitful of mischief. But though the Bishops were cer- 
tainly not among the number of these, yet it would be unfair to 
do as some have done, and to make them responsible for what 
was after all the work of the nation. It cannot be denied that 
the Act of Uniformity, and the Conventicle Act, and the Five- 
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mile Act, and the Test Act, were passed amid general approval 
and a kind of general insanity. As little can it be denied that 
they were heartily endorsed, if not originally promoted by the 
Bishops ; nearly every one of whom evinced in carrying them 
out the zeal of a Gardiner and a Bonner, without being entitled 
to any of the allowances which might be urged on behalf of the 
older prelates. This was a point specially noticed by their 
contemporaries. 

“Tt was never known,” says Lord Castlemain, “ that Rome perse- 
cuted as the Bishops do those who adhere to the same faith as them- 
selves, and established an Inquisition against the professors of the 
strictest piety among themselves ; and however the prelates complain 
of the bloody persecutions of Queen Mary, it is manifest that their 
persecution exceeds it, for under her there were not more than two or 
three hundred put to death, whereas under their persecutions above 
treble that number have been rifled, destroyed, and ruined in their 
estates, lives, and liberties, being men for the most part of the same 
spirit with those Protestants who suffered under the prelates in Queen 
Mary’s reign.” 

And here a consideration of great importance arises. Ina 
discussion as to the propriety of investing any body of functionaries 
with such exceptional political privileges as those enjoyed by the 
Bishops, surely the weight of proof rests with those who uphold 
these privileges. It ought to be shown that at periods of great mo- 
ment in the history of religion their influence was generally exer- 
cised on the right side. Yet the utmost that can be shown is that, 
although at such periods they were almost uniformly wrong, 
they were wrong in company with a great many other people. 
This appears to us to be tantamount to a condemnation of the 
system against which we are protesting. For the very reason, 
the raison détre of the great legislative and social status of 
Bishops would seem to be this: that from their connexion with 
religion they are likely to be sound guides in religious matters 
of the assembly of which they form a part. They of course 
upheld the doctrine of Divine Right, and voted in a body against 
the Exclusion Bill. There was another doctrine, the corollary of 
the former, with which they loved to identify themselves, that of 
non-resistance: an ecclesiastical superstition against which 
Providence itself, in the constitution which it has assigned 
to man, has happily furnished a safeguard; and which, if 
generally believed in and acted upon, would have reduced the 
world to the condition of Dahomey. Only one prelate (Compton, 
Bishop of London) raised his voice in the House of Lords against 
the dispensing power. The Bishops and clergy themselves, driven 
by the remorseless logic of events, were soon obliged to throw 
overboard a portion of their “ ecclesiastical rubbish,” and in their 
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terror at seeing an alien religion forced upon them, lent a kind 
of half-hearted assistance to William the Third. When after 
the departure of James a debate took place in the Lords on the 
vacancy of the throne (the Commons had already declared for a 
vacancy) two Bishops only voted with the majority and nine the 
other way, the resolution being carried by three votes. On the 
establishment of William, the Whigs were extremely anxious to 
bring the great body of Nonconformists into the pale of the 
Church. But they were frustrated by the Tories and clergy, led 
by the Bishops. The Toleration and Comprehension Acts were 
the result of a kind of compromise between the two parties. 
Soon after this the sees of the seven non-juring prelates having 
been filled up by William, a decidedly liberal element was intro- 
duced into the Bench, with this further advantage that a liberal 
and amiable primate, Tillotson, was among the number. The 
result of this and similar infusions seems to have made itself 
felt in 1711, when the mischievous Bill for Occasional Conformity 
was opposed by several of the Bishops; and again, a few years 
later, in the last days of Queen Anne, when a protest was signed 
by more than one among them against the Schism Act. In 1719 
the Episcopal Bench seems to have reverted to its normal 
condition, for, on the introduction of a measure for the relief of 
Protestant Dissenters, we find it opposed by both Archbishops 
aud by the bulk of their suffragans, four only (including the 
estimable Hoadley) voting for it. The state of affairs during the 
ensuing fifty years rendered that period unfavourable for the 
introduction of any measures for the direct relief of conscientious 
objectors to the existing ecclesiastical system, though indirect 
relief was afforded them in the shape of annual Acts of Indemnity. 
However, in 1753 a Bill “for the naturalization of Jews” was, 
greatly to their credit, supported by the Bishops, but repealed in 
the following year. In 1772 and 1773 attempts were made to 
relieve dissenting ministers from the subscription required by the 
Toleration Act. The Bills passed through the House of Commons 
by overwhelming majorities, but were defeated in the Lords, 
principally through the action and in consequence of the speeches 
of the Right Reverend Prelates, At last a measure to this 
effect was passed in 1779. In 1787 they defeated an attempt to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts. Mr. Pitt was favourable 
to the measure, but (in the words of Sir Erskine May) “ yielding 
to the opinion of the Bishops, he was constrained to oppose the 
motion.” Again in 1790 they pursued the same course. In 
1796, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, they suc- 
ceeded in throwjng out the Bill which had passed the Commons 
for the relief of the Quakers. The following year they opposed 
a Bill for admitting Roman Catholics and Dissenters to the 
12 
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militia, at a time when England was threatened with invasion ! 
The Bill was lost. These specimens of the course pursued by the 
Bishops on all occasions in which their Church has been in any way 
involved, might, we believe, begreatly multiplied. We have not the 
space to pursue the matter in further detail ; nor, indeed, have we 
the power if space sufficed; for we are writing these lines far 
from anything which can be termed a library. Yet if books 
of reference were within our reach, we have very small doubt as 
to what would result from an investigation of the Bishops’ votes 
on such motions as Lord Grenville’s in 1805, and other motions 
relating to the claims of Catholics and Dissenters during the first 
quarter of this century. In the year 1828 the Bishops con- 
sented to the repeal of the Corporation and Tests Acts, on the 
condition that a declaration should be substituted for the 
sacramental test. While on this particular subject, we may 
remark that in 1859 and for several subsequent years, they suc- 
ceeded in throwing out Bills which were regularly passed by the 
Lower House for the abolition of this declaration, though Lord 
Derby, the Conservative chief, had spoken of it as not worth the 
paper on which it was printed. In a circular which was 
distributed to Members of Parliament on the occasion of Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont’s motion, it is stated that twenty-one Bishops 
voted for retaining it. To Catholic emancipation the Episcopal 
Bench was of course violently opposed, nor could all the efforts 
of the Duke of Wellington, backed by his exceptional position 
in the country, induce them to give way. They offered a similar 
opposition to the Universities Bill in 1834. Their course, in 
recent years, with regard to all measures having for their object 
the furtherance of religious equality is too well known to be made 
the subject of detailed statement. Suffice it that twenty-one 
Bishops voted against the Irish Church Suspensory Bill in 1868. 
When the two Houses were brought to the verge of a serious 
collision in the following year, only one Bishop voted in the same 
sense as a preponderating majority in the popular assembly, and 
twelve the other way. In 1870 they turned the scale, by the 
votes of fourteen among their number, against the Bill for 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, which had passed the 
House of Commons. At the very moment when these lines are 
penned, every Bishop present in the Upper Chamber has voted 
against the reasonable proposal that the rock of Cashel should 
be assigned to Roman Catholic trustees, on condition that all 
expenses shall be borne by them. And a similar fate awaits 
the Burials Bill whenever it shall be delivered into their hands. 
Nor has the course pursued by the Bishops on questions which 
we term secular, during the last few generations, been of a 
character to entitle them to any extraordinary amount of grati- 
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tude on the part of the public. During the American War, while 
the great body of Dissenters (Wesley excepted, if he can be 
termed a Dissenter) sympathized with the colonists, and pro- 
fessed sentiments which, had they prevailed, would have averted 
the most serious blow ever inflicted on the greatness of England, 
the Bishops and the Church were enthusiastic supporters of the 
arbitrary power of the Crown. * Porteus preached a sermon on 
the subject, as a reward for which he was elevated to the Bench. 
The Duke of Grafton, in the House of Lords, censured in the 
strongest terms the despotic spirit “preached up” by Archbishop 
Markham and other prelates. “ Every measure for carrying on 
the war, and for adding renewed oppression to the colonies, was 
supported throughout by the Bench of Bishops. ‘Twenty-four 
Bishops, wrote Franklin, ‘with all the lords in possession or 
expectation of places, make a dead majority that renders 
all debating ridiculous’”* The Bishops supported the slave- 
trade long after the Nonconformists had declared against it, and 
Lord Chancellor Eldon adduced this support of the Bishops 
as his reason for upholding it. They opposed Sir Samuel 
Romilly's reforms in the penal code, and defeated his Bill 
for abolishing the punishment of death in the case of shop- 
lifting to the value of five shillings. When, in the time of our 
fathers, the country was brought to the verge of a revolution, the 
Bishops signalized themselves by their resistance to demands now 
admitted to be just, but which they termed “dangerous and 
mischievous.” “ Prepared to resist popular violence,” they 
threw out the Reform Bill of 1831. “Twenty-two were present, 
of whom twenty-one voted against the Bill. Had they sup- 
ported Ministers, the Bill would have been saved ; but now they 
had exactly turned the scale—as Lord Grey had warned them 
that they might—and the Bill was lost by a majority of 
forty-one.” + 

From all this, and a great deal more which might be cited 
from the pages of history to a like effect, we see no particular 
charge which can be drawn against the Bishops, except this one, 
which is indeed the very point we are urging—viz., that from the 
character and constitution of their office they are peculiarly 
ill-suited to fill the post of ew officio legislators in a free State. 
“Very good men, no doubt, but very bad sailors,” is the sportive 
subscription put by George Cruikshank at the bottom of one of his 
caricatures, representing a passenger steamer in mid-channel. So 
as to these Bishops, it may be allowed that they have been often 
good men, but we think it must be conceded that they have been 





* Skeat’g “ History of the Free Churches,” 2nd ed. p. 475. 
T May, “Constitutional History of England,” 3rd ed. vol. i. p. 310. 
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generally very bad senators. We just now spoke of secular as dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical subjects, but, just as to the French 
sapeur it is said that nothing is sacred, so to the Episcopal mind 
hardly anything is purely secular. In sucha mind nearly every 
proposal in practical politics must first undergo a comparison with 
certain infallible writings. We can suppose, for instance, that in 
a discussion in the House of Lords on the new Jury Bill, the 
opinion of a Bishop would be likely to be as sound and as sensible 
as that of any other educated man. ‘The institution has been rooted 
among us for many centuries, and no one has found fault with it 
as being opposed to the Bible. As every one knows, there is 
nothing in the world about juries in the Bible, and Solomon with 
all his wisdom does not appear to have hit upon the invention. 
Here then is a measure, involving certain questions as to una- 
nimity, &c., by no means too abstruse or technical for the 
consideration of the lay as distinguished from the legal mind, on 
which we should rather value the view of a Bishop, because 
it would not be likely to be clouded by any disturbing medium ; 
and these, by the way, are the very sorts of questions from a 
discussion of which Bishops, as a general rule, feel it their duty 
to absent themselves. But supposing some obscure text could 
be raked up from the Kings or Chronicles to the effect that 
David once summoned twelve inhabitants of Judah to decide 
upon a cause and refused to take the verdict of eleven out 
of twelve of them, the judgment of the occupants of the 
Episcopal Bench would be quite disturbed, their minds would be 
upset, they would be as incapable of taking a sane view as poor 
Mr. Whalley. We should have them all driving down to West- 
minster in their state coaches and putting on their episcopal 
robes, to vote against any tampering with “the divine institution 
of unanimity in juries.” Or suppose that the institution had never 
become acclimatized among us, and a proposal to introduce it 
were opposed, as certainly it would be, by a despotic Court, we are 
certain that the Bishops would take part with the Court, precisely 
on the ground that there was no warrant in scripture for any 
such tribunal. This illustration is by no means exaggerated ; it 
was on grounds closely resembling these that they refused for a 
long time, quite conscientiously, to move against’ the slave-trade. 
Abraham owned slaves, and so did Job, and so did David and 
Hezekiah, and there was a great deal about slavery in the Mosaic 
legislation, and neither Christ nor Paul said a word against it ; 
and the Bishops did not like to run their heads, full of these 
kinds of ideas, against what evidently had a sort of Biblical 
smack about it. Again, in opposing Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bills, 
we may be sure that they were equally honest. With some such 
text as “The ruler beareth not the sword in vain” dangling 
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before their mental vision, or with a recollection of the condem- 
nation of Ananias for fraud fermenting in their brains, they went 
calmly down to their places in the House of Lords, and supported 
a system which sent to the gallows young girls with babes at their 
breasts, who in the absence of their husbands, impressed for the 
King’s service, had stolen some trumpery object in order to obtain 
a meal. But there is another much more serious objection to the 
union of political with episcopal functions, to the formation of 
“that creature of a monstrous and adulterous birth” as we think 
Mr. Bright once termed a spiritual peer. In supporting or 
opposing any political measure, such a personage is sure to look, 
above all things, at the interests of the Church Establishment. 
We are not making this a subject of reproach to him. It is 
natural and inevitable that this should be so. Yet it is certain 
as anything can be, and indeed admits of no dispute, that the 
interests of a religious establishment are intimately bound up 
with those of arbitrary rule and opposed to the spread of popular 
government. “It hath always,” says Selden, “been the gain of 
the Church, when the Church can make use of the King’s power, 
to bring all under the King’s prerogative.” To think of an 
Established Church in the midst of a democracy holding various 
religious opinions, is like thinking of a huge system of protection 
established in a community which has adopted universal free- 
trade. The Bishops have always been well aware of this con- 
nexion, and were perfectly logical; whatever may be thought of 
their prudence, in opposing a Reform Bill which was destined to 
increase the power of the people. We think that the Crown and 
the Established Church are likely to be quite sufficiently cared 
for by an assembly of hereditary peers, and that no sound L*beral 
can, on reflection, be in favour of keeping up an exceptional and 
hybrid class bound by its very nature to oppose liberal measures, 
and specially calculated to give emphasis to a religious inequality 
which it may be hard to get rid of, but which it is certainly not 
desirable to aggravate by artificial means. 

It will be said that all this, if good for anything, is good for the 
disestablishment of the Church. But this is not the question 
which we are discussing, and the two subjects are quite distinct. 
It does not at all follow that, because a Church is established by 
law, it should have any representatives in one of the national 
legislative bodies. There are established Churches in other 
countries which have no such representatives. So neither does 
it follow that the exclusion of spiritual peers from the House of 
Lords would endanger the Establishment. On the contrary, we 
feel sure that coupled with an extensive remodelling of the 
Episcopate, it wguld give it some twenty-five years of additional 
lite. We should in some respects regret such a result, but we are 
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of those who think it unfair to adopt any indirect means for 
undermining the Establishment, and who own that the State, so 
long as it is charged with the task of supervising the affairs of the 
Church, is bound to consult the best interests of the Church, 
Those are its worst friends who are for leaving the Bishops where 
they are. A hundred Bishops, with salaries say of fifteen hundred 
a year apiece, administeripg didceses somewhat smaller than the 
present Archdeacdnries,” girculating perpetually through their 
districts, intimately @quainted with all their clergy, would forma 
phalanx possessed of ten+imes the moral power of the twenty-six 
present occupants of fashionable houses in West End squares 
and crescents. It would be an“immense gain to them and to all 
the world if, the farce of Convocation being put an end to, they 
were precluded from coming up to, London to concoct riders 
and gravamens about the Utreckt Psalter and the Athanasian 
Creed. If it were found desirable to “discuss the affairs of the 
Church in common, they might form a voluntary assembly of their 
own, to meet occasionally ; and if it be urged that such an assembly 
would have no legal power, the same may be said of the Wesleyan 
Conference and the present Convocation. 

The evils which have been brought upon the Church and the 
country in times past by this union of: baronial status with 
episcopal functions in the persons of a few religious chieftains, 
might form the subject «of what it is now the fashion to call a 
monograph. It was the position of the Bishops as Peers, and 
their titles of “ Your Grace” and “ My Lord” which induced our 
long-suffering ancestors to view with so much composure their 
possession of enormous revenues and patronage‘and the pomp 
and state, ridiculous in their case, with which some of them loved 
to surround themselves, The Archbishop of Canterbury was, we 
believe, and may perhaps even now be, waited upon at table by 
pages in Court costume. But then he anointed the monarch, he 
was the first man in the realm next to the royal family, he 
walked into dinner before the Duke of Nortolk. The Bishop of 
Durham enjoyed an income of some forty-five thousand a year; 
but then he was a Prince Palatine somewhere in the north, with 
castles and palaces to keep up. The Bishop of Winchester had 
twenty thousand a year (we have heard it put at twenty-seven) 
down to a very recent period ; but then he preached about in the 
churches of his diocese decorated with the insignia of the Garter, 
to the delight of the incumbent and the awe of the chawbacons ; 
and it was somehow felt that twenty thousand a year was not too 
much for any one who was connected with the Garter. Our 
ancestors looked on all these things as part of a system. The 
Bishops had a great deal of money to be sure, but then they had 
a great deal to “keep up.” If these prelates had been merely 
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commoners, it is certain that an end would have been put to these 
abuses at a much earlier period: Unfortunately for the Church, 
they were not put an end to till incalculable mischief had been 
wrought her. Those who did not approve of the system—and they 
were many—shook the’ dust from off their shoes and deserted her 
gates. It is not too much to say that the “lording it,” in more 
senses than one, of the Bishops, wag ene of the prime motive 
causes of Dissent. For their great reyehues and patronage were, 
as may well be supposed, not always administered in the best 
possible manner ; and their peerages sometimes brought these 
men into society in which-the Apostle, Paul would have cut a 
strange figure. It was whispered about, evga then, how Bishops 
stood round the ,card-table of the Prince Regent on a Sunday 
evening, prepared, we will ,not «say hypocritically, but with that 
strange casuistry which is a distiftguishing feature of the eccle- 
siastical mind, to take a harid as soon as the clock struck twelve. * 
Such conduct as this was, in any case, venial; but much darker 
stories have been tad of the goings on of some of them in London. 
Without alluding further to these, which may very likely have 
been fabrications, we will give one or two illustrations of the 
manner in which the revenues of ‘wealthy sees have been 
administered, and they shall be taken from the same diocese, that 
which we are fortunate enough to reside in. There sits at this 

* We have heard, on the very best authority—that of an eminent lawyer 
who was with him in the case—a precisely similar story of a certain noble and 
learned lord during his career at the Bar. The papers in a heavy Indian 
appeal case were delivered to our friend late on Saturday night with an inti- 
mation that it would be heard before the Privy Council on the following 
Monday. Knowing the reputation of Sir A B, his senior, for the most rigid 
piety, and apprehensive that on himself would devolve the conduct of the 
appeal, he spent the whole of Sunday at his chambers, getting up the facts. 
On Monday morning, what was his surprise on hearing Sir A B deliver a 
most lucid and exhaustive argument on behalf of their clients, evincing a 
knowledge of the minutie of the case infinitely superior to that which he 
himself possessed. As they walked home together, after the rising of the 
Court, he expressed his satisfaction that Sir A B had received his brief in 
good time, adding that he had felt sure there was some mistake about the 
delivery of his own, which had reached him less than forty-eight hours before. 
“T did not get mine till Saturday night,” replied his companion. “ I thought,” 
returned our friend, “that you never read a brief on Sundays.” “I make a 
point of never doing so,” was the answer. “I went to bed at four o’clock 
pre with orders to my servant to call me when the clock struck twelve. 

then got up, and read my papers continuously for nine hours, and, after a 
hasty breakfast, came straight into Court.” To any but the casuistical and 
hair-splitting mind of the so-called religious, there would seem no distinction 
to be drawn between the act of working eight hours on a Sunday and the 
complete cutting off by oblivion of a portion of that day iz order to be able 
to add a similar portion to the working hours of the next day. The time from 
twelve to nine thatsSir A B devoted to his brief was surely ¢aken out of 
Sunday. 
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moment a worthy gentleman, in the House of Commons—vwe are 
not certain on which side, but we think he is a Conservative, as 
certainly he ought to be—with an income of some sixty thousand 
a year. The source of all this fortune is, we have heard, to be 
found in the savings of his grandfather, the earliest Bishop of 
our diocese with whom living persons have come in contact, 
and who certainly commenced his career as a poor curate. We will 
call this Bishop Bishop A, and his successor we will call Bishop B. 
A short time ago we happened to be visiting an old, excellent, 
and strictly orthodox clergyman not many miles from where we 
are writing, when some one happened to remark, in the course of 
a conversation which led naturally that way, that the rectory was 
on a much grander scale than the value of the living warranted. 
That value was considerable ; our estimable friend, who had been 
curate to and a great personal friend of a succeeding Bishop, 
whom we shall call Bishop U, having been presented to it by him, 
as about the best piece of preferment left in the diocese after his 
own sons had been provided for, as of course they were : in short, 
the house was a manor-house suitable for a man with several thou- 
sandsa year. “ You are right,” said our friend ; “ but did I never 
tell you the story of this rectory? It was built by Prebendary P., 
who held such and such preferments’”—and: he enumerated them. 
“His history is an amusing and an instructive one. He came 
into this diocese as a humble curate, but he managed to ride a 
horse to hounds, and he rode his horse well, and what is more he 
was a handsome man. The meet was in those days frequently 
at the Bishop’s Castle, and it appears that on these occasions he 
had exchanged a few words with one of the Bishop's daughiters. 
A clerical friend hinted to him one day as they were riding 
back from the finish that he had made an impression on the 
young lady, and advised him the next time the meet was at the 
Castle, to put on a scarlet coat, as particularly calculated to set 
off his manly figure, and to clinch the fair maiden’s affections. 
P. took the hint, and, to make a long story short, after the usual 
opposition, married the Bishop’s daughter. He was before long 
inducted into pluralities which yielded him seven thousand a 
year. He built this house ; and with a committee of two others 
of his Lordship’s relations, managed the affairs of the diocese for 
some years, while Bishop B was living in retirement at Calais, in 
order to save up money to pay off the gambling debts of his wife— 
contracted in London society.” “This kind of thing,” we could 
not help remarking, “accounts for Dissent.” “ Accounts for Dis- 
sent!” returned our venerable host, “it created it!” 

The day of such occurrences is, as we all know, happily gone 
by. The ruthless layman has stepped in and dispersed these vast 
incomes through the agency of Ecclesiastical Commissions and 
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other devices. Nor, we cheerfully admit, would any of our 
present Bishops be likely to imitate the proceedings just men- 
tioned—which merely amounts to this, that they have moved on 
in company with the rest of their countrymen. As Members of 
Parliament do not accept bribes, and judges do not swear on the 
bench, and country gentlemen do not stagger hiccuping into the 
drawing-room, so Bishops and their wives do not spend their time 
over the whist-table. Yet a good deal of the old superstition con- 
nected with their position as peers of the realm remains, and is 
continually productive of mischief. Thus we have heard it asserted 
that the excellent and laborious Bishop of Lichfield was anxious 
to take an ordinary three-storied house in the chief town of his 
diocese, but was obliged to acquiesce in a palace, as more be- 
fitting his position. Similarly we are told that a palatial residence 
has been provided at a great cost by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for the Bishop of Rochester. In the “Clergy List” 
almost all these prelates are put down as inhabiting “ palaces.” 
Their dignity of course accompanies them in their visits through 
their dioceses. They come forth to confirm and to consecrate 
in the carriage of the Lord Lieutenant, sometimes preceded by 
the outriders of his Grace. Indeed, we know of one prelate who 
recently wrote to a gentleman, possessor of a very pleas:nt 
country house, to the effect that he would be very happy to stay 
with him for a Confirmation “if Lord -A could not take him in.” 
The effect of all this upon the masses may be dazzling at the 
time, but is not calculated in the long run to promote the cause 
of true religion, or (what we suppose some of their lordships 
would consider as much the same thing) to discourage Dissent. 
The Baptist or Methodist ironmonger in the street of the small 
country town blocked up by the episcopal retinue may run to 
his shop-door to get a sight of the great man ; but he will listen 
with avidity on the next Suuday to a sermon on the text “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” from the lips of his own spiritual 
pastor, who preaches to half the inhabitants—a man it may be of 
real culture and true eloquence, as well as of fervid piety, but 
who has never set foot in the house of any one of the surrounding 
gentry, who dines at one o’clock, and rides in a second-class rail- 
way carriage. Talking of railway carriages, we cannot refrain from 
an anecdote which is pertinent to our present remarks, and which 
we hope will not be thought unworthy of being registered in this 
Review. We have spoken of Bishops A, B, and C of our diocese, and 
we will now take the liberty of introducing for a moment Bishop 
D. He isa recent comer among us, and immediately exhibited 
himself as a worthy successor of those who have preceded him 
by inducting his son, a young man under thirty, into one of the 
two best livings if his gift. Well, some three days ago we were 
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leaving London for the country, and arriving at the station 
before any of the other passengers, we observed that one first- 
class carriage was marked “engaged.” We had the curiosity to 
inquire of the head ticket-collector by whom had this carriage 
been engaged. He gave us the required information, and we at 
once acquiesced in the propriety of the personage named being so 
accommodated, even if travelling alone. “Why, bless your soul, 
sir,” said the man, “Bishop D always sends down and orders a 
separate carriage for himself, even when he is quite by himself, and 
will allow no one else to be put in.” “ And quite right too,” we 
replied, “ provided he pays for the six places.” “Oh, no, he only 
pays for his place.” “Supposing then there is a great rush, as there 
often is at this station, and room is deficient, what happens?” “A 
separate carriage has to be put on at the cost of the company.” We 
think this anecdote suggestive. Here isa prelate of no particular 
extraction so impressed with his dignity as a Peer and a Bishop 
that he shuns all contact with such plebeians as are usually to be 
found in first-class railway carriages, and being unable to travel 
in a coach and four at his own expense, does not hesitate to 
occupy five places at the expense of the shareholders, and in 
selfish disregard of the inconvenience which he may cause to the 
travelling public. : 

If in the observations which have immediately preceded we have 
suffered ourselves to lapse into an anecdotical vein, our subject 
must be pleaded as an excuse. It is impossible in the present 
age to contemplate for any length of time with seriousness the 
spectacle of a man claiming to stand in the shoes of a Galilean 
fisherman, and immediately becoming invested in consequence of 
that succession with earthly titles and dignities. These prelates 
are in a false position guoad these dignities, and whoever is in 
a false position is sure to be more or less ridiculous. “ Anecdotes 
of the Bishops” would, we think, form as entertaining a volume 
as any that is to be found on Mr. Mudie’s shelves. We have 
purposely avoided touching upon one consideration, in our 
anxiety to avoid altogether a discussion of State Establishments. 
But it merits a passing notice. The Bishops in the House of 
Lords represent the religious interests of less than one-third of 
the United Kingdom. More than this, if that one-third, amount- 
ing roughly to some ten millions, could be polled, we are inclined 
to agree with an opinion which has been expressed that not one- 
half of them would be in favour of the retention of spiritual 
peerages. If this estimate be anywhere near a correct one, not 
one-sixth of the inhabitants of the British Isles are in favour of 
the existing system. We should expect such a result from the 
known good sense of Englishmen ; but we should also expect 
from their known aversion to change, that the Bench of Bishops 
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will for some time to come remain, built on the rock of usage and 
prescription. 

Four times since the passage of the great Reform Bill has this 
subject come up for discussion in the House of Commons. In 
1834 leave to bring in a Bill for excluding the Bishops was 
refused by a majority of 125 to 58. In 1836 a similar motion 
was defeated by 180 to 53. In 1837 another motion to the 
same effect was lost by 197 to 92 votes. On June 21st, 1870, 
Mr. Somerset Beaumont went into the lobby with 102 supporters 
against 158 opponents, and the list of pairs was, we believe, a 
large one. This division was a remarkable one, inasmuch as it 
established the fact that a majority of the Liberal party then 
present were in favour of the motion. We have read through 
the debates of 1834, 1836, and 1837 without, it must be con- 
fessed, deriving much profit from them. In 1870 the Bishops 
had the advantage of being supported by Mr. Gladstone, “ the 
greatest English Minister since the days of the Stuarts” in the 
opinion of Mr. Mill; at any rate, we say without fear of contra- 
diction from those who might be disinclined to admit this view, 
by far the greatest English Minister of modern times who has 
been at the same time of an ecclesiastical turn of mind. Owing 
to his peculiar bent, every question connected with the Church 
presents itself to him as of extraordinary interest ; as of infinitely 
greater moment than the subject matter of those vast achieve- 
ments of his which will be remembered with admiration when 
his ecclesiastical proclivities shall be called to mind, and quietly 
dismissed as the amiable weaknesses of a noble nature. From Mr. 
Gladstone then by far the ablest defence of spiritual peerages 
that has ever been made might fairly be expected, and it will 
be no unfit termination of our paper if we examine briefly the 
arguments which he then brought forward. 

Mr. Gladstone commenced by taking what we think a very 
fair objection to the terms of Mr. Beaumont’s motion. That 
motion was for the exclusion from Parliament of Lords Spiritual 
“hereafter consecrated ;” it being proposed to leave the existing 
Bishops in their places, to be gradually weeded out by the hand 
of time. The inconveniences attending such a mode of pro- 
ceeding need hardly be indicated. It is clear that the Bishops 
must either remain in a body or go out ina body. And if ever 
the question should come up for practical legislation, the Irish 
Church Act will form a conclusive precedent for the course to be 
adopted. This, however, is a point of detail. The arguments 
adduced by the Premier against the main principle of the motion 
may be resolved into two. Firstly, that— 

“By dismissing/the Bishops from the House of Lords, you very 
greatly weaken the influence of the State over the Church. . . . The 
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possession of seats in the House of Lords brings the influence of 
opinion to bear on Episcopal administration. If it were necessary, 
it would not be difficult to cite cases in which Bishops 
have been directly called to account for the administration of their 
dioceses before the House of Lords. Any aggrieved clergyman, any 
aygrieved layman, directly if that layman be a peer—indirectly and 
through any member of the House of Lords, if not a peer—has 
always the means of calling to account for acts of injustice, acts of 
oppression, acts of bigotry, acts of misconduct or misjudgment, or 
whatever they may be, of the Bishops of this country. . . . This 
motion must be regarded as one which will greatly diminish, not the 
influence of the State only, but the influence of the external world, 
the influence of society, the influence of opinion, the influence of that 
which is called modern civilization outside of tne Episcopal sphere 
over the Episcopal body.’’* 


We must confess that we do not see any great force in this reasoning, 
which would seem to be good not only for retaining the Bishops, 
but for introducing into the Upper House the Judges of the 
land, Generals commanding our home forces, Admirals at the 
head of our fleets, and other persons charged with like responsi- 
bilities. Will any one say that public opinion would not be 
sufficiently brought to bear upon the administration of the law, 
even though not one of our Judges had a seat in the Upper 
House, as in point of fact not one of the common-law occupants 
of the Bench at this moment has? Or if the intention be 
to advocate this kind of check upon the possessors of power, 
in reference to religious interests alone, how is it that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of the country are forced to content them- 
selves without any such safeguard against acts of oppression and 
tyranny? Archbishop Manning ought to be in the Upper 
House, and the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and the 
Chairman (if there be such a functionary) of the Congregational 
Union, and Cardinal Cullen, and the Bishop of Edinburgh ; and 
the Archbishop of Armagh ought never to have been compelled 
to leave it. The fact is that Bishops such as we have indicated, 
or indeed the present Bishops if relieved from their attendance 
in Parliament, would be to all intents and purposes as much 
under the control of public opinion as they are now. For any 
act of injustice on their part, there would be for the aggrieved 
person the remedy—and it is the only remedy that he at present 
possesses—of an appeal to the Law Courts. As a protection 
against any objectionable acts of theirs which might fall short of 
a violation of the law, we have the presence of an ever-watch- 
ful press, and a correspondence in the Zimes, or the Daily News, 
or the Daily Telegraph, is as likely to be effective for the pur- 





* Hansard’s “ Debates,” vol. ccii. p. 693. 
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pose, and is certainly as much dreaded by our prelates, as 
any question put in the Upper House by a lay peer. There 
is one point, in this connexion, which Mr. Gladstone omitted to 
notice. The possession of seats by the Bishops, so far from being 
a safeguard to the inferior clergy and the laity, is constantly 
used as a means to an entirely opposite end. The Bishops 
are continually bringing ecclesiastical Bills into the House of 
Lords and inserting clauses in Bills introduced by lay peers, 
or those which reach them from the Lower House, in which, 
more or less ingeniously wrapped up, is to be found machinery 
for the extension of their own power. This is the cry of all 
the clerical journals. The Bishops in the House of Lords—these 
journals are continually telling us—are not the representatives of 
the clergy or the Church: they are the representatives of them- 
selves and of their own interests. The other argument adduced 
by Mr. Gladstone was virtually this—that the Bishops infuse a 
“popular element” into the House of Lords. It is quite true that 
they occupy their seats, not because they are the eldest sons of 
their deceased fathers, but because they are nominated to them by 
the Crown ; yet this mode of selection is not exactly consistent 
with our reading of the words “ popular element.” There would be 
more force in the argument if the Bishops were elected, as they 
used to be, and as they ought to be still, by the body of the 
clergy, or by the clergy and Church laity combined. What is 
meant, however, is that it would be injudicious to get rid of the 
only portion of the Upper House which may be said to represent 
the non hereditary principle. We do not see why it would be 
injudicious. The word “non-hereditary” has no magic for us, 
We object to any seats in any other than ecclesiastical assemblies 
being held by an ecclesiastical tenure. We believe such a tenure 
to be entirely opposed to the spirit of the age. We should not 
object to seeing clergymen made eligible to the House of Com- 
mons. We should not object to seeing a couple of hundred of them 
there, elected by popular constituencies; because the mere fact 
of their being so elected would show that they were entitled to 
be there. Whatever anti-popular measures they might be the 
means of carrying—and we are not sure that under the circum- 
stances they would be likely to favour any such—would have to 
be charged upon those who had entrusted to them the task of 
legislating. If these latter were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their clerical representatives, they would have the remedy in 
their own hands at the next dissolution. Widely different from 
such a position as this is that of the spiritual peers in face of the 
British people. They are in theory the nominees of the Crown 
selected by the Cyown from among the priesthood of a Church 
which is a oieoiie in the nation, and at the same time is in the 
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enjoyment of enormous wealth. In practice they are chosen by the 
Ministry from among elderly clergymen who are not likely to give 
trouble to the Government or the Church, preference being given 
to such as have produced some creditable literary work—a com- 
mentary on St. Paul, or a book on logic+to, divinity professors 
and head-masters, relatives of powerfpl noblemen not being 
left altogether out in theshade. It is“easy to see how sucha 
body must vote ; and histgry tells us how in times past they 
have voted. It is no consolation for us to*be informed that they 
owe their peerages to royal and ministerial favour, and not to 
the accident of birth. + $,° 

Much more might be said with regard to this subject, upon 
which we only profess to have thrown, out.a few stray hints for 
the consideration of‘our readers: We must repeat that we have 
carefully avoided all reference to arguments which might seem 
to have a wider scope than that .which we have had in view in 
our discursive remarks, and to point-té disestablishment. Again 
we say that the two questions are altogether distinct. The 
Established Church of -England'-is the Church established in 
England, not in Great Britain. «We believe that a popular vote 
taken in England and .Walesepn the issue of its continued 
existence would result in a considerable ‘majority in its favour. 
On the other hand, the Bishops sit as representatives of the 
English Church, in a Parliament which is not the Parliament of 
England only; but that of thé Empire; and we repeat that ifa 
poll could b taken to-morrow throughout these islands a large 
majority would be’ found against their remaining there. It may 
be asked why, if this be so, the constituencies have not made 
their voices heard on the subject. The answer is that the subject 
has never been brought home to the minds of the electors by the 
action of any prominent Liberal statesman, or by any of those 
other ripening causes, in the absence of which Englishmen 
continue to tolerate long-standing political anomalies, The 
history of the disestablishment of the Irish Church is one among 
recent illustrations of our meaning. Ten years before its down- 
fall that Church seemed to be bound to the State as firmly as 
the Bishops now seem to be seated on their bench in the House of 
Lords. We believe that a similar unexpected fall is in store for 
the spiritual peers in the not remote future ; or we would prefer 
to call it a change of condition which, by depriving them of an 
invidious distinction and removing them from uncongenial sur- 
roundings, will invest them with a more legitimate influence, and 
furnish them with the opportunity of affording what must always 
be a pleasing spectacle, even to such as might differ from them 
in their views—that of a body of men labouring on behalf of 
their own religious convictions, each in his appropriate sphere. 
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wr are a few men in every-age whose privilege and glory 

it is, while standing aloof from practical politics, or taking 
no prominent shafetherein, to inform the thoughts and direct the 
aims of succéedipg,generations of their countrymen. The influ- 
ence of such ufen is often less immediately manifest than that of 
practical statesmen, but in the end it is wider because it is 
indirect ; and when the history-of their tinre comes to be written 
it is they who will be regarded as'the springs of the legislation 
and the sources of the progress in tvhich they had perhaps no 
personal share. It is not. given to them to sway senates or to 
guide the popular will, but it is their nobler task to be teachers 
of the teachers, and to replenjsh the fountains of the statesman’s 
wisdom. England has lately Ipst .twoesuch men—George Grote, 
who died two years ago, and John Stuart Mill, whose untimely 
loss we are all deploring to-day. *These two men were trained 
in the same school of thought, and regeived the lamp of wisdom 
from the same hand—that of Bentham ; they cannot therefore be 
entirely compared with the two “seminal minds” of the e4rlier 
part of the present century, whose eulogy was so eloquently 
written by one of them many years ag& im the pages of this 
Review ;* for while Coleridge and Bentham represented* two 
distinct, and in many respects antagonistic, currents of thought, 
Grote and Mill, though their lives of activity were in the main 
divergent, were cast in the same mould, professed the same 
philosophic faith, and shared the influence of the same great 
mind. Their works are the main channels through which the 
influence of Bentham has reached the present generation ; and 
it is perhaps chiefly owing to them that that influence is still so 
great. 

Of John Stuart Mill it is not our purpose to speak at length 
on the present occasion: in our next issue we shall hope to fur- 
nish our readers with an account of his Life and Writings which 
we shall spare no effort to make worthy of so greata man. But 
we cannot allow a number of the Westminster Review to appear 
without at least a passing tribute to the memory of one whose 
loss, so recent and deplorable, is a calamity not to us only 
but to England and to the world. One of the keenest intellects 





* Westminster Rebiew, Aug. 1838. Article on Bentham, by J. S. Mill. 
[Vol. C. No. CXCVIL.]—Nezw Szzizs, Vol. XLIV. No. I. K 
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and one of the noblest characters which this generation has seen 
has passed away, and John Stuart Mill sleeps at Avignon by the 
side of her to whom his own life was offered as a willing 
sacrifice. But though he was cut off in the maturity of his splendid 
powers, his work still lives and will live in the thoughts and 
deeds of many a future generation. To have taught the flower 
of England’s youth ; to have revived the study of philosophy in 
her schools ; to have moulded the policy of her greatest depen- 
dency; to have guided and ruled the thought of a whole 
generation in one of the greatest of European states, and to have 
illumined the path of future progress for many a coming year— 
this is a task which it is given to few to attempt, to fewer still to 
accomplish. We who have seen it attempted without a shadow 
of mean ambition, and accomplished without a trace of ignoble 
exultation, must for ever cherish the name and exhalt the 
memory of John Stuart Mill. 

In the present paper we propose to give some account of the 
life of the elder of these two men—George Grote, whose History 
of Greece, together with the supplementary treatise on Plato and 
the unfinished fragment on Aristotle, is one of the noblest monu- 
ments of English scholarship which the present century has 
produced. The life of George Grote falls naturally into three 
periods: 1. His early life and private history from 1794 to 
1833; 2. His parliamentary career from 1833 to 1841 ; 
3. The period of literary production which lasted uninterrupt- 
edly from his retirement from Parliament in 1841, and from 
business in 1843, up to the last months of his life in 1871. We 
shall dwell at considerable length on the first of these periods 
because it is the one of which least is known to the world, and in 
which the seeds of that culture which bore so splendid a fruit in 
later years were sown: but the characteristic note of all three 
periods is the same, that of strenuous and unfailing devotion to 
one great purpose as a friend said in 1865, recalling perhaps un- 
consciously, the words of Goethe— 


“ Wie das Gestirn 
Ohne Hast 
Aber ohne Rast,” 


“ Grote’s intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the 
progress of a planet through the firmanent ; never halting, never 
deviating from its onward path, steadfast to its appointed 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Grote has devoted the latter years of a not unproductive 
literary life to the preparation of a personal memoir of her dis- 
tinguished husband : of his “intellectual achievements, whether 
as a Historian, Scholar, Philosopher, or Critic,’ she does not 
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hold herself entitled to speak ; we are promised however that “a 
more qualified exposition will supply her deficiency in this 
great field at no distant date.” Her work is therefore “The 
Personal History of George Grote,” as it is called on the titlepage, 
and its origin is due to the anxiety expressed by many friends of 
the Historian to have some account of his early life. Yielding 
to their importunity, she began in 1866 to collect such old letters 
and journals as she had preserved, with the view of weaving them 
into a biographical form. 


“ Being thus occupied on one morning of (I think) the year 1867, 
Mr. Grote came into the room. 

“What are you so busy over, there, H.?’ inquired he. 

“Well, Iam arranging some materials for a sketch of your life, 
which I have been urgently invited to write by several of our best 
friends.’ 

“*¢ My life!’ exclaimed Mr. Grote; ‘why, there is absolutely nothing 
to tell!’ 

“*Not in the way of adventures, I grant ; but there is something, 
nevertheless—your Life is the history of a mind.’ 

“* That is it!’ he rejoined, with animation. ‘ But can you tell 
it ?” ; 

“<Tt is what I intend to try. You see, unless J give some account 
of your youth and early manhood, no other hand can furnish the least 
information concerning it.’ 

“Nothing can be more certain—you are the only person living 
who knows anything about me during the first half of my exis- 
tence.’ 

“This short colloquy ended, the subject was never renewed between 
us ; the Historian feeling, as I believe, content to leave his life’s story 
in my hands. 

“Thenceforth, whenever opportunities and strength allowed of my 
working at the biography, I did so, and the narrative had advanced, 
in 1870, as far as the year 1820, when it was unavoidably laid aside 
for the space of twelve months. 

“Since the commencement of the year 1872, it has been slowly 
continued in the intervals of leisure allowed me by my numerous 
obligations ; though often arrested by attacks of illness. 

“T have given a brief statement of the cause and growth of this 
modest memoir, to explain to my readers from What motives it came 
to pass that, notwithstanding the difficulties attending its composition, 
T had yet sufficient courage and industry to bring my work to an end. 
When they learn that no other pen could have produced it, they will 
surely accord to this book all the indulgence it needs.” — Preface, 
ii—v. 


The modesty of the purpose here expressed forestalls and dis- 
arms criticism ; it is difficult, pehaps impossible, to give a very 
artistic form to thd story of a singularly uneventful life, for which 
the only available materials are family records, private diaries and 
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familiar letters; and Mrs. Grote has wisely refrained from the at- 
tempt. Notwithstanding a certain old-fashioned air of formality 
which is at times almost grotesque, the style is unpretending and 
in some cases homely even to bluntness ; and if the general result 
is somewhat lacking in refinement, the defect is redeemed by 
genuine sincerity of purpose and the frank and undisguised 
admiration which Mrs. Grote everywhere manifests for the 
labours and studies of her husband. It is not perhaps inappro- 
priate that the life of a writer whose style was pre-eminently 
plain and unadorned should be commemorated in an artless 
aud homely narrative. 

The founder of the Grote family in England, Andreas Grote, 
grandfather of the Historian, came to England and settled in 
business towards the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
came of a burgher family long established in Bremen, and it was 
a tradition in the family that Hugo Grotius was of their blood, 
though this, it seems, was scarcely credited by Mrs. Grote and 
her husband. Andreas Grote at first founded an agency busi- 
ness in Leadenhall Street, but the Banking-house so well known 
in the City for the last hundred years under the names of Grote 
and of Prescott, was founded in January, 1776, under two 
partners of that name, one of whom was Andrew Grote, as he 
called himself in later years. Andrew was twice married ; his 
only issue by his first marriage was a son, Joseph ; George 
Grote the elder, father of the Historian, and six daughters were 
the children of his second wife, a Miss Culverden. He died in 
1788 leaving a well-established and lucrative business, and a for- 
tune extensive enough to furnish portions of 20,0001. to 25,0000. 
to each of his daughters: his sons Joseph and George succeeded 
to the business, and the former inherited an estate in Lincoln- 
shire, which his father had acquired by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage ; he had also previously inherited an estate in Oxford- 
shire from his mother’s brother, but as he died without issue in 
1814, George Grote the elder succeeded to his landed property 
and acquired, though he soon relinquished for more congenial 
pursuits, the leading position in the firm. George married in 
1793, Selina, the daughter of Doctor Peckwell, an eminent 
divine whose talents attracted the notice of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, and had secured him preferment through her 
favour. Selina’s mother, whose name was Blosset or De Blosset, 
was descended from an ancient family in Touraine which had 
long been settled in Ireland. 

George Grote the elder and his wife settled at Clay Hill, near 
Beckenham, and here on November 17th, 1794, their eldest son 
George the Historian was born: his infancy was passed at 
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Beckenham, but at the early age of five and a half years young 
George was sent to the Grammar School of Sevenoaks, and at ten 
he was transferred to the Charterhouse, of which School Dr, 
Matthew Raine was Headmaster— 


“ Among the pupils of Dr. Raine at this period, some were forward 
in the studies predominant in public schools, and indeed became 
eminent in mature life. The brothers George and Horace Wadding- 
ton, Connop Thirlwall, H. Havelock (the soldier), Creswell Creswell, 
and a few others, were the familiar companions of George Grote’s 
youthful days; the one whom he especially preferred, and with whom 
he maintained an affectionate intimacy throughout his after life, being 
George Waddington, the late Dean of Durham. During the six years 
that he passed at the Charterhouse, I believe that George Grote never 
got a flogging for any shortcomings in his performance of his tasks, 
though, in common with his fellows, he fell under Dr. Raine’s rod in 
his turn for boyish offences, such as straying beyond the prescribed 
limits out of the school hours. Indeed, he actually underwent this 
punishment along with his friend Waddington and others, on the eve of 
quitting the school, and when he was almost at the head of it, viz. in 
1810; the occasion being that Grote had given a farewell supper to 
his schoolmates at the ‘ Albion ‘Tavern’ in Aldersgate Street, where 
(as was natural under the circumstances) they had all indulged in 
somewhat ample potations. Such was school discipline early in the 
nineteenth century.”—Life, p. 7. 


George’s father had no sympathy with learning ; beyond send- 
ing his sons successively to thé Charterhouse, where he had 
himself been brought up, he seems to have taken little thought 
for their education. He was “fond of hunting, shooting, and 
exercise generally,” and as soon as his eldest son was of age to 
enter the business, he took him from school and set him to work 
in the City. It appears the youth had already distinguished 
himself in his studies, and his friends and his teachers had begun 
to suggest for him an Academical training: but his father 
wanted his services in the business and was anxious to withdraw 
himself from commerce to the pursuits and duties of a country 
geutleman to which he afterwards devoted himself. 


“ Accordingly, at the early age of sixteen, and indeed somewhat 
under it, young George Grote began the career of a banker. 

“ He lived with his father; that is to say, his father’s house was his 
home. When he stayed in London, it was in Threadneedle Street 
that he resided, and, whilst Mr. Grote was in Oxfordshire (usually 
from September until April), such was his regular habit, diversified by 
visits to Badgemoor at intervals. During his family’s residence at 
Beckenham, George used to pass the greater part of the week with 
them. He dined and slept at Clay Hill, riding to London daily (bat- 
ing occasional et iste with his father, and riding back, ten miles, 
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to dinner. Young George was accustomed to go over a good deal of 
ground on foot also, besides the exercise of ridimg twenty miles per 
day. In those days, the junior members of the firm had to go forth, 
along with what was called ‘the walk clerk,’ carrying the various 
‘bills’ for presentation, a duty involving some two or three hours of 
walking exercise. 

“ On the evening of the days when it was necessary for him to stay 
in the City to ‘lock up,’ George occupied himself principally with 
study. He had contracted a strong taste for the classics at Charter- 
house, and felt prompted to cultivate them on quitting the scene of 
his boyish training. 

“ Looking forward to a commercial course of life, certain to prove 
uninteresting in itself, he resolved to provide for himself the higher 
resources of intellectual occupation. 

“ He was at the same time sensible to the charm of music, and 
frequented the concerts of the Philharmonic Society (then newly 
established), which made a pleasant variety in his City routine. 

“ He began to learn the violoncello, too, towards the year 1815, and 
on that instrument he frequently accompanied his mother, who was a 
fair musician, and they played Handel’s compositions in the family 
circle with pleasure and good effect. 

“ Again, young George addressed himself to the study of the German 
language, under the tuition of Dr. Schwabe, a minister of the Lutheran 
Church (in Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields). At that period very few 
young men (and scarcely any women, of course) knew German, and it 
furnished evidence of earnest devotion to literary pursuits when George 
Grote gave up his leisure hours, few as they were, to its acquisition.” — 
p- 10. 


Little more than half a century before Grote was removed 
from his youthful studies to the uncongenial pursuits of com- 
merce, another historian, with whom perhaps it is Grote’s 
highest praise that he can without disparagement be compared, 
was permitted to enjoy the privileges which were withheld from 
Grote; and this is Gibbon’s estimate of the result :— 


“The expression of gratitude is a virtue and a pleasure; a liberal 
mind will delight to cherish and celebrate the memory of its parents, 
and the teachers of science are the parents of the mind. I applaud 
the filial piety which it is impossible for me to imitate ; since | must 
not confess an imaginary debt, to assume the merit of a just or 
generous retribution. To the University of Oxford J acknowledge no 
obligation ; and she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am 
willing to disclaim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months 
at Magdalen College; they proved the fourteen months the most idle 
and unprofitable of my whole life: the reader will pronounce between 
the school and the scholar, but I cannot affect to believe that nature 
had disqualified me for all literary pursuits. The specious and ready 
excuse of my tender age, imperfect preparation, and hasty departure, 
may doubtless be alleged; nor do I wish to defraud such excuses of 
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their proper weight. Yet in my sixteenth year I was not devoid 
of capacity or application ; even my childish reading had displayed an 
early though blind propensity for books ; and the shallow flood might 
have been taught to flow in a deep channeland aclear stream. In the 
discipline of a well-constituted academy, under the guidance of skilful 
and vigilant professors, I should gradually have risen from translations 
to originals, from the Latin to the Greek classics, from dead languages 
to living science: my hours would have been occupied by useful and 
agreeable studies, the wanderings of fancy would have been restrained, 
and I should have escaped the temptations of idleness which finally 
precipitated my departure from Oxford.” * 


We have set these passages in juxtaposition—the one de- 
scribing Grote’s studious industry in the midst of commerce, 
the other Gibbon’s unchided indolence at the centre of learning 
—because we think it may be inferred from the contrast that 
Threadneedle Street was possibly a more favourable home.for 
an earnest student than Oxford at the beginning of the present 
century. Gibbon, it is true, belongs to an earlier period, but the 
sloth and indolence which overwhelmed Oxford in his day had 
not been entirely cast off in 1810. It may truly be said that 
the Universities lost more in losing “Grote, than Grote lost in 
missing the Universities; while it is her everlasting shame that 
Gibbon left Oxford with bitterness in his heart, which was never 
appeased, 

On the other hand, the life on which Grote entered furnished 
training which was not to be despised, The sober restraints of 
commerce afforded a sound discipline to the character ; and the 
leisurely course of a well-established business yielded many a 
quiet hour to the pursuit of learning. Still the pressure of un- 
congenial labour was severely felt ; and this and the lack of cul- 
tivated society are pathetically expressed in an extract given 
from a letter to a friend in 1817 :— 


“My studies on other subjects have not been so regular as they 
might have been. A routine of business which stupefies the mind 
(affigit humi divinae particulam aurae), and engagements, if possible, 
more stupid still, fill up nearly the whole measure of my occupations. 
A numerous family and the present artificial state of society absolutely 
imprison me to such an extent, that I can enjoy but very little solitude. 
And it is dull and wretched to the last degree to a mind which has a 
glimpse of a nobler sphere of action, to witness the total exclusion of 
intellect which disgraces general conversation. 


“*Q miseras hominum mentes! O pectora coeca! 
Qualibus in tenebris vitae, quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoe aevi, quodcunque est!’ 





* Smith’s Gibbon, vol. i. p. 28. 
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In my present frame of mind I could preach for hours on the subject 
of those noble lines of Lucretius.” —p.13. 


The toils of business moreover were not relieved by the plea- 
sures of a cheerful home; for though Grote continued to live 
with his father at Clay Hill, whenever his duties did not require 
his presence in Threadneedle Street, yet he was almost excluded 
from society by the religious fanaticism of his mother. Mrs. 
Grote was a Calvinistic recluse, and eschewed social intercourse 
of all kinds, and her husband, for the sake of domestic peace, 
yielded, though reluctantly, to her rigid seclusion. Fortunately 
for Grote, the neighbourhood of Beckenham afforded him 
the cheerful society which he sought in vain at home, and in 
the social and friendly intercourse of country life the founda- 
tions of more than one lasting friendship were laid. Two friends 
may especially be named as sharing and sympathizing with 
Grote’s classical tastes and studious habits—George Warde 
Norman, and Charles Cameron; the former shared and en- 
couraged Grote’s taste for poetry and imaginative literature, 
the latter, whose turn of mind was analytic, stimulated and sus- 
tained his zeal for speculative inquiry. 

Among the friends to whom Grote was introduced by Norman 
was a family of the name of Lewin, residing within a few miles 
of Beckenham : for Miss Harriet Lewin, one of the young ladies 
of this family, Grote soon conceived a profound and absorbing 
affection, which, as the result showed, was warmly returned. He 
was deterred however from telling his love by the misrepresen- 
_ tations of a treacherous friend who tried unsuccessfully to sup- 
plant him. His father perceiving the dejection which naturally 
followed on this disappointment soon ascertained the state of 
his son’s affections,and exacted from him a promise that he would 
never propose marriage to any woman without his sanction. This 
promise was readily given at the time ; but when Grote shortly 
afterwards discovered that he had been deceived, and that Miss 
Lewin was free, he appealed to his father to release him from 
the pledge he had so hastily given. His father, however, re- 
luctant to incur the expense of establishing his son, who was 
dependent on him, inexorably refused, and all intercourse with the 
Lewin family was broken off. This happened in 1815; he did 
not see Miss Lewin again till he met her by accident in 1818, 
and though he had striven in the meantime to conquer his 
passion in obedience to his father’s wishes, he was unable entirely 
to suppress it; he. thus describes the meeting in which it was 
revived :— 


“T had the happiness or misfortune (I know not which to call it, 
the feelings are so mixed) to see my dear friend and favourite, 
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Harriet Lewin, the other day, in Bromley. She was sitting with 
Charlotte and another lady in the carriage, which was waiting at 
the door of the ‘Bell.’ I stood there, and conversed with her for 
about ten minutes, but something—I know not what it is—kept 
me during the whole of the time in such a state of indescribable 
tremor and uneasiness, that I could hardly utter a rational sentence. 
She looked lovely beyond expression. Her features still retained 
the same life and soul which once did so magnetize me; I never 
have seen it, and I never shall see it, on any other face. My dear 
Harriet! It is terrible work. It is most cruelly painful to think 
that I can only appear to her in the light of one who has occasioned 
nothing but pain and uneasiness to her. Yet so it must be. I am 
sometimes tempted to wish myself an isolated being, without any 
family or relations, and nothing but those friends whom my own 
merit (little as that is) may attach to me, and to whom my affections 
flow spontaneously and ardently. Relations are a chain which drags 
aman on by means of his sense of duty. Happy is he who has 
fewest !”"—p. 27. 


After this meeting George appealed again to his father, and 
with such fervency and persistency that a grudging consent was 
given, on condition that his marriage should be postponed for 
two years. Miss Lewin’s family were opposed to this Jong en- 
gagement, and were not unnaturally irritated at the evident 


reluctance of George’s father to consent to the union: she herself 
shared this irritation, and could not entirely efface from her me- 
mory the mortifying circumstances which had brought her former 
intimacy with Grote to a close. 


“Nevertheless, her long-cherished preference for George Grote, 
coupled with a discerning appreciation of his general character, and 
especially of its suitableness to her views of the value of literary 
communion und culture as an element of conjugal life, prevailed over 
all, and she acquiesced in the harsh conditions imposed by the elder 
Grote. ‘Thus it came to pass that the futare of these two young 
persons was stamped and irrevocably coloured by the events of the 
summer of 1818,’’—p.27. 


While the course of this connexion remained broken, and 
George entertained no hopes of renewing it, he endeavoured 
with even added industry to occupy his thoughts with various 
kinds of study: in April, 1871, he thus writes to his friend 
Norman :— 

“, .. Literature still continues to form the greatest attraction 
tomy mind; it is the only pleasure I enjoy which leaves no repen- 
tance behind it. I send you down the best‘ Lucretius’ I have, and I 
think he will afford you much pleasure. Though the reasoning is 
generally indistinct, and in some places unintelligible, yet in those 
passages where he indulges his vein of poetry without reserve, the 
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sublimity of his conceptions and the charm and elegance of his 
language are such as I have hardly ever seen equalled. He is much 
superior to Virgil in every quality except chastity and delicacy of 
taste, wherein the latter has reached the utmost pinnacle of perfection, 
I likewise send you the Tragedies attributed to Seneca, which I think 
I have heard you express an inclination to read. I have read one or 
two of them, and they appeared to me not above mediocrity. 

“T am now studying Aristotle’s ‘Nicomachean Ethics.’ His 
reasonings on the subject of morals are wonderfully just and 
penetrating, and I feel anxious, as I read on, for a more intimate 
acquaintance with him. Hume’s Essays, some of which I have 
likewise read lately, do not improve, in my view, on further 
knowledge.” —p. 19. 


His studies seem as usual to have chiefly taken the direction 
of philosophy, history, and political economy, though his range 
was enlarged by wide excursions into the varied field of classical 
literature. His interest in political economy had secured him 
the acquaintance of David Ricardo, whose writings were at that 
time the chief authority on the subject. Through Ricardo he 
made the acquaintance of James Mill. 


“... 1 have breakfasted and dined several times with Ricardo, 
who has been uncommonly civil and kind to me. I have met Mill 
often at his house, and hope to derive great pleasure and instruction 
from his acquaintance, as he is a very profound thinking man, and 
seems well disposed to communicate, as well as clear and intelligible 
in his manner. His mind has, indeed, all that cynicism and asperity 
which belong to the Benthamian school, and what I chiefly dislike in 
him is the readiness and seeming preference with which he dwells on 
the faults and defects of others—even of the greatest men! But it is 
so very rarely that a man of any depth comes across my path, that! 
shall most: assuredly cultivate his acquaintance a good deal farther.”— 
p. 21. 


The foundations of a lasting friendship were here laid, and the 
influence which James Mill exercised over Grote probably 
affected the whole of his future career. Few men saw much of 
James Mill without feeling his influence; Grote became his 
disciple as far as was possible for a vigorous and independent 
mind to acknowledge the sway of another, and in one of the 
latter years of his life it was bis chosen task in the midst of his 
own strenuous activity to endeavour to rescue from unmerited 
neglect the works of one to whom he felt he owed so much. In 
1865 he thus writes to John Mill :— 


“TI am glad to get an opportunity of saying what I think 
about your ‘System of Logic’ and ‘ Essay on Liberty ;’ but I am 
still more glad to get (or perhaps to make) an opportunity of saying 
something about your father. 1t has always rankled in my thoughts, 
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that so grand and powerful a mind as his left behind it such insufficient 
traces in the estimation of successors.”—p. 278. 


Through James Mill Grote made the acquaintance of 
Bentham, and he soon joined that band of ardent and enthu- 
siastic disciples, who at the feet of the combative sage learnt 
those lessons of wisdom to which they were destined to give 
effect in the political struggles of the next generation. 

In those days it needed not a little social courage to be a 
Radical ; for Radicalism was then but a militant minority, 
against which all the forces of respectable society were massed 
in sulid array. Though the Radicals were feared in politics, 
they were despised in society, and they were forced to meet 
contempt with defiance. Now that the struggle in which they 
engaged is over and the victory for which they fought is won, 
it is difficult for us who reap the benefit of their efforts to 
estimate the sacrifices by which it was obtained. But an in- 
structive passage quoted by Mrs, Grote will help us to under- 
stand the obloquy which the early Radicals had to undergo, and 
will serve to explain the defiant attitude they were forced to 
assume. In 1837 the tide of political progress had begun—as 
in 1873—to ebb: the impulse which had passed the great 
Reform Bill was beginning to expend itself, and the lassitude 
which great impulses entail was creeping on. Grote, who in 
1832 had been returned to Parliament by the City of London 
at the head of the poll with a triumphant majority, had in 
1837 only distanced his Conservative opponent by a few votes, 
and in fact his return, until the poll-books had been finally cast 
up, was considered doubtful even by his friends. The Times, 
which was then as now the organ of respectability, timid when 
society pauses, rash when it is disposed to move, published a 
leader on the subject of the City election, from which the 
following extract is taken :— 


“This gentleman has gained no ground with any class of Liberals in 
he City of London—yea, he has lost ground. Relatively to Mr. 
Vood, who is very fit to be a Radical Alderman, but has not wisdom 
to be anything beyond it; to Mr. Crawford, who is a commonplace 
og-trot merchant ; and to Mr. Pattison, who has just brains and re- 
pectability sufficient to qualify him for a banker’s clerk, the showy 
peechmaker, Mr. Grote, has not so much as trodden upon the heels of 
any one of them. 

“Now, we should like our readers to ask themselves wherefore is 
his stagnation, wherefore this retrogression? Possessed of every 
‘sonal quality fitted to ingratiate him with his fellow-citizens 
ff London, we must travel out of his social and private character 
9 account for such a phenomenon of a few years’ growth. It is 
herefore to the political attributes of Mr. Grote that we have to 
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turn for a solution of the difficulty. Messrs: Wood and Pattison 
and Crawford are Radicals, it is true—blind, stupid, mill-horses 
of the Democratic, or, as they fancy it, the Reforming Association, 
Nobody cares about them, nobody thinks about them ;— whether 
they be in or out of Parliament, they are symbols of nothing— 
types of nothing; their re-election to the House of Commons, or 
their exclusion from it, would provoke no particle of speculation 
as to its causes, or of inference that those causes went beyond mer 
individual circumstances. But it is ot so with Mr. Grote. That 
hon. gentleman has made himself the frontispiece of a revolutionary 
code. He has become the representative and the peculiar orga 
of whatever is most chimerical in theory, most reckless in exper 
ment, most fatal and revolting in hostility to our national insti. 
tutions. Mr. Grote personifies the mo»°ment system. He con 
centrates in himself the destructive prir le, of which he is, sub. 
stantially at least, if not vociferously, -the most obstinate and 
incorrigible dectrinaire. Mr. Grote is one of those individuals of 
whom it may with truth be said that the progess of the public 
mind towards revolution would be most clearly developed as well 
as demonstrated by their increased authority, over it: but that 
their political downfall or decline could originate in nothing else 
than a general reaction towards Conservatism amongst*the people 
of England. Mr. Grote, if once more a member, which at mid- 
night yesterday we were assured he was not, is still at the fag end of 
the City poll-book—still boots to the metropolitan concern, His 
station, even if returned for London, proves that there is something 
rotten in the state of Radicalism, that the principle of everlasting 
change begins to be abjured by its most zealous idolaters, and that if 
London does not advance, all the rest of England must ere long be retro- 
grade. We heuwrtily congratulate our countrymen on the decisive 
efficacy of this first great blow.” —p. 117. 


This was written five years after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, twenty years after Grote first felt the influence of Bentham, 
and joined the Radical ranks. But its tone is a striking index 
of the mingled feeling of fear and contempt which the Radicals 
even in their hour of triumph, inspired. Jf this was the feeling 
in 1837, what must it have been in 1820, when Radicalism was 
considered almost as criminal as treason, and quite as despicable 
as Dissent? Can we wonder at the defiant tone the Radicals 
adopted ; at the narrowness of their creed; at the brusquerie 
which distrusted the advances of society, which admitted them 
only on sufferance to its ranks? We smile as we read Mn. 
Grote’s pathetic complaint, that in the early years of her married 
life she was compelled to forego the friendships she had made 
among the aristocracy, by the invincible aversion felt by het 
husband to everything tinctured with aristocratic tastes aud 
forms of opinion ; but the feeling was doubtless a sound oné, 
and was the product not of pride but of self-respect. It # 
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pleasing, however, to find that in later years it was softened, and 
that Grote was an-honoured guest at Holland House, at 
Bowood, and at Windsor; for it shows not so much that the 
austerity of the Radicals was in the first instance mistaken, but 
that society had recognised the utility of their efforts, and had 
appreciated the uprightness of their aims, 

Having obtained the sanction of his father to his marriage, 
Grote set himself patiently- to fulfil the conditions which had 
been imposed. Business and study—each strenuously and con- 
scientiously pursued—marked as before the tenor of his life. 
His father steadily discouraged intercourse between his own 
family and that of the Lewins, and the lovers in consequence 
seldom met. In order therefore to keep Miss Lewin informed 
of the progress of his-studies and thoughts, he kept a diary 
which was transmitted to her from time to time. Copious 
extracts from this diary are given by Mrs. Grote. We regret 
that we have not space to transfer them to our pages: they are 
the record of an industrious, patient, studious, and contented 
life. No word of ‘impatience at the cruel obstinacy of his father 
escapes Grote, though he is occasionally dispirited by the long 
delay. He determines manfully to wait without repining, 
faithfully discharging his duties, and devoting his spare moments 
to systematic study. The final extracts from his diary will give 
a faithful picture of his life at this time :— 

“ Friday, March 26th.—Rose at 6. Read and meditated Kant for 
some time; wrote out my observations ou foreign trade. Between 4 
and 5 some more of Kant. Dined at } past 5; played on the bass 
for 1 hour; drank tea, and attempted to read some Kant in the 
evening, but found my eyes so- weak that I was compelled to desist, 
and to think without book. Bed at 11. Journalized last 3 days. 

“Saturday, March 27th.—Rose at 6. Finished my remarks on 
Foreign trade, and enclosed them to Ricardo. Studied some more of 
Kant. Went to Falcon Square and to Guildhall this day. Dined at 
$ past 5; played on the bass for one hour; just as I was going to 
drink tea, George Norman appeared, and I was delighted to see him 
back again. Had some very interesting conversation about Ireland. 
After his departure I read a chapter in Ricardo’s ‘ Pol. Econ.’ Bed 
at 11. 

“Sunday, March 28th.—Rose at } past 5. Studied Kant until 
4 past 8, when I set off to breakfast with Mr. Ricardo. Met Mr. 
Mill there, and enjoyed some most interesting and instructive dis- 
course with them, indoors and out (walking in Kensington Gardens), 
until } past 3, when I mounted my horse and set off to Beckenham. 
Was extremely exhausted with fatigue and hunger when I arrived 
there, and ate and drank plentifully, which quenched my intellectual 
vigour for the night. Bed at 4 past 10.”—>p. 36. 


At last the two weary years came to an end, and George 
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Grote and Harriet Lewin were married in March, 1820, at 
Bexley Church, Kent. .They-soon settled in Threadneedle 
Street, in a roomy hguse adjéining the bank where Grote’s 
father required that they should live. George was still entirely 
dependent on his father, who though abounding in wealth, 
granted him but a mean allowance so small as to entail much 
self-denial on the ,young couple. Mrs. Grote had been accus- 
tomed to a country life,and the confinement of the City soon began 
to tell on her health ; a casual indisposition brought on a prema- 
ture labour in January, 1821, and Grote’s only child, a boy, lived 
but one week. Pyerperal feyef followed the premature delivery 
within three days, and Mrs. Grote’s life was despaired of; she rallied 
however, and slowly “rgcevered ; hut- the effects of her illness 
lasted for years, and perhfps*the violent neuralgic headaches to 
which she was always afterwards liable, may be traced to the 
same source. 

By the bedside of his wife Grote’s first public literary effort, 
a political pamphlet, was @Omposed. ~ 

“It purported to be a reply to an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, by Sir James Mackintosh, and was expressly directed against 
the theory of class representation. Asa piece of political controversial 
writing this work must be allowed a claim to respect, and moreover it 
is a creditable specimen of nervous correct English: though, as being 
a maiden essay, naturally over-laboured, and perhaps a trifle heavy in 
style.” —p. 40. 

Music, the practice of which he continued: till 1830, when 
it was relinquished for more absorbing pursuits, study unre- 
mitting and intense, and an occasional excursion into the country 
in search of fresh air and healthful exercise, varied the monotony 
of commercial pursuits and gave a breadth and an intellectual 
purpose to the life of the secluded couple. They gradually 
gathered round them a group of friends of high intelligence and 
capacity, though the charms of society, even of converse with 
men of congenial pursuits, were never allowed to interfere with 
the more serious purposes which they both steadily kept in view. 
Independently of his own special studies which it appears from 
a letter to Norman in 18238 were beginning to be more directly 
devoted to the sources of Greek History, Grote undertook to 
direct the studies of his wife in those branches of knowledge 
which are generally neglected in a woman’s education, “ above all 
logic, metaphysics, and politics;” and their few moments of 
leisure were given to the society of those who could encourage 
and stimulate so laborious a life. 

“George Grote having so little leisure, would not give up his time 
to any but such associates as were at once congenial and profitable. 
The elder Mill came frequently, dining in Threadneedle Street at least 
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once a week ; stimulating his younger disciple to continuous labour by 
his example and encouraging talk. veral eminent persons sought 
the choice society which*from timesto time met in that obscure corner 
of the City, and the influence exercised by their circle came to be felt 
outside, with gradually augumented power. Mr. David Ricardo, Mr. 
John Smith, M.P., Mr. John Black (of the ‘Morning Chronicle’), Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Norman, Mr. Thomas Campbell (the poet), Mr. John 
Austin and his brother Mr. Charles Austin, My, John Romilly, Mr. 
Charles Buller, Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. Eyton 
Tooke, John Stuart Mill, John R. Macculloch, several instructed Italian 
refugees (M. de Santa Rosa, among others), Mrs. John Austin, and a 
few other female friends—all these, along with many more whom it is 
now unimportant to specify by name, contrikuted® to form .the society 
I speak of in Threadneedle Street, from 4822 down to 1830.”—p. 42. 


Mrs. Grote’s health was so shattéfed by-the results of her con- 
finement, that though for a long*-time Grote had sustained the 
main burden of the business, and his presence in Threadneedle 
Street was almost incessantlyeneeded, he found it necessary to 
take a house in the country, where hé could live whenever his 
duties at the bank permitted. His first residence was at Fortis 
Green, beyond Highgate, and between this place and Thread- 
needle Street his time was passed until 1826, when he took 
another house at Stoke Newington. But the change of residence 
made no change in his studious habits; he generally rose at six 
and spent all his spare hours in reading; and it appears from ex- 
tracts in his diary that he rarely read auy work of an important 
author without taking copious notes and recording his impressions 
in writing. “The amount of notes, scraps, extracts, and disser- 
tations which he wrote, and the greater portion of which is still 
preserved, attests the eager appetite for knowledge which de- 
voured him.” 

But his purpose was beginning to take shape, and the subject 
of Greek history was already laying hold of his mind ; in January, 
1823, he writes :— 


“Tam at present deeply engaged in the fabulous ages of Greece 
which I find will require to be illustrated by bringing together a 
large mass of analogical matter from other early histories, in order to 
show the entire uncertainty and worthlessness of tales to which early 
associations have so long familiarized all classical minds. I am quite 
amazed to discover the extraordinary greediness and facility with which 
men assert, believe, and re-assert, and are believed. The weakness 
appears to be next to universal, and I really think that one ought to 
write on the walls of one’s dressing-room the caution of the poet 
Epicharmus— 

Nijpe, kal péuvno’ amoreiv’ &pOpa ravra rev dpévwv.—p. 41. 

“Towards the autumn of the year 1823 Mrs. Grote, hearing the 
subject of Grecian History frequently discussed at their house in Thread- 
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needle Street, and being well aware how attractive the study was in 
her husband’s eyes, thought it would be a fitting undertaking for him 
to write a new History of Greece himself; accordingly she propounded 
this view to George Grote: ‘You are always studying the ancient 
authors whenever you have a moment’s leisure ; now here would bea 
fine subject for you to treat. Suppose you try your hand!’ ”—p, 49, 


Thus was the project conceived which thirty-two years later 
reached a glorious completion. During the time which elapsed be- 
tween its first conception and the year 1845, when the first two 
volumes were given to the world, Grote never lost sight of his object, 
though his labours were long interrupted by the duties of political 
life which his fellow-citizens had laid upon him. Notwithstand- 
ing the wide range of his previous studies, many years were en- 
ployed in the laborious preparation of materials, but the first 
fruits of his inquiries appeared in an article on Mitfords 
Greece, published in 1825 in the pages of this Review to which 
Mrs. Grote had previously been an occasional contributor. 

In 1827 Grote projected a short tour to the Continent, which 
however, owing to the pressure of his business engagements, was 
never accomplished. One of his motives was a desire to seek 
the acquaintance of Niebuhr and to confer with him on the 
subject of their common historical studies. The two historians 
unfortunately never met ; but Niebuhr, to whom Grote’s name 
had been favourably recommended by his article on Mitford, 
wrote a most flattering letter from which we make the following 
extract, as furnishing evidence of the high reputation Grote had 
already gained as a scholar even beyond the limits of his own 
country and language :— 

“To see you, Sir, to converse with you on the noble subject which 
occupies your leisure hours, and to which you have already shown 
yourself so eminently qualified to do justice, will be to me a most 
exquisite gratification. We both may be conscious, without personal 
acquaintance, that there exists between our principles and our views of 
history such a congeniality, that we are called upon to become 
acquainted, and to connect our labours. 

“In Greek history, with perhaps a few exceptions of such points as 
I have been led to investigate, I have only to learn from you. If what 
I can offer you of the results of my reseaches about the later periods 
should contain anything worthy of your attention, I would feel happy 
and honoured.”’—p. 53. 


In 1827 the first stone of the London University building was 
laid ; Grote, who took to his dying day the keenest interest in 
this institution, and to whose fostering care not a little of its suc 
cess was due, was one of the twenty-five members of the first 
council, Of these twenty-five one only now survives ; the vete- 
ran statesman, Lord Russell. Much of Grote’s time was occupied ia 
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attending the meetings of the council, and in getting the details 
of the Institution into working order. At last, in 1828, it was 
opened with an inaugural address from Sir Charles Bell, and in a 
few weeks it attracted as many as 300 students. Inthe midst of 
these more congenial labours, the final withdrawal of his father 
from the banking business, in consequence of a stroke of paralysis, 
and the disturbed state of the commercial world, overwhelmed 
him with occupation and interrupted for a time the serious 
prosecution of his studies. Though keenly interested in politi- 
cal affairs, the pressure of other business, and the love of literary 
labour, compelled him for the present to hold aloof from active 
politics. So absorbed was he in business, that his attendance at 
the Council of the London University had for a season to be 
suspended ; the only recreation he allowed himself is described 
in the following passage :— 

“The study of Metaphysics and Mental Philosophy in general had 
always heen one of the favourite pursuits of George Grote. In the 
winter of 1829, a small group of students in this branch of knowledge 
resumed the habit begun two years previous, of meeting at George 
Grote’s house on two mornings of the week, at half-past eight a.m. 

“They read Mr. Mill’s last work, ‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind,’ Hartley on Man, Dutrieux’s Logic, Whately’s 
works, &c., discussing as they proceeded. Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
Charles Buller, Mr. Eyton Tooke (son of Mr. Thos. Tooke), Mr. 
John Arthur Roebuck, Mr. G. J. Graham, Mr. Grant, and Mr. W. G. 
Prescott formed part of this class. Mr. George Grote was always 
present at their meetings, which lasted an hour, or an hour and a half, 
as time served.”’—>p. 59. 


At last, in 1830, Grote found an opportunity to take the holiday 
he had long since earned and started with his wife for the Conti- 
nent. The state of the weather deterred them from extending 
their tour to Switzerland and they only reached Paris, where 
they made the acquaintance of Charles Comte and Odillon Bar- 
rot. From Paris they returned rapidly in consequence of the 
illness of Grote’s father, who died before his son could see him 
in June, 1830. 

Grote now found himself in a position of independence though 
for a long time to come circumstances prevented him from de- 
voting himself exclusively to his self-appointed task. He became 
head of the family and inherited the Lincolnshire estate to- 
gether with a fortune of 40,0001. : but the affairs of the banking 
house still required his aid and he was embarrassed as executor 
with the administration and settlement of his father’s extensive 
property. He began too to take a more direct interest in public 
affairs, and the French Revolution of July called forth his most 
ardent sympathy ; he at once opened a credit with his bankers 
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at Paris for 500/. for the use of the Committee who took the 
direction of affairs at the Hotel de Ville as representatives of 
the popular cause. The Reform agitation in England speedily 
followed and Grote was drawn into the vortex: still we find 
Mrs. Grote recording in December, 1830, that in the midst of 
all his pre-occupations and engagements he had managed to 
add several chapters to his “ History” during the last five months. 
On February |, 1831, she writes again as follows :— 

“The ‘ History of Greece’ myst be given to the public before he can 
embark in any acttve scheme of a political kind. I have lately had, at 
times, a qualm of regret that I originally urged him to the under. 
taking. The crisis in public affairs is arrived more quickly than 
I then anticipated; but his reputation must be created by the ‘ opus 
magnum’ (as John Mill calls the ‘ History’), and after it shall have 
reflected a litérary renown upon its author, he may hope to derive an 
importance in the public eye adequate to sustain him in a political 
course.” —p. 67: 


A few weeks later he was strongly pressed to put him himself 
forward as member for the City ; but after consulting with his 
friends he decided to refuse, though he gave willing support, 
personal and pecuniary, to the Liberal candidates. 

In those days it was impossible not to feel keenly on politics ; 
and though Grote must have felt that his true sphere of activity 
was literature, and though he continued to work steadily at his 
History, he could not refrain from taking an active part, at least 
with his pen, in the struggle for Reform. He addressed a letter 
to Earl Grey, earnestly deprecating any modification in the Bill ; 
for “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” had 
now become the cry from one end of the country to the other. 
At last the Bill was passed, and though Grote had previously 
shunned the struggle he now felt that his time was come, and 
that he was called upon to share the triumph of his friends. In 
June, 1832, he announced himself a candidate for the City of 
London in an address which formulated the Radical programme 
of the day. Parliamentary Reform to be completed by the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot and Triennial Elections, an inquiry 
into the constitution and revenues of the Church of England, 
the Abolition of Tithes, the removal of the Taxes on Knowledge, 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the extension of Education, and 
the elevation of the Labouring Classes, are the chief measures to 
which he promises his support. In his hesitation about the 
East India Company we may probably trace the influence of 
the Mills, while his cautious reserve about the Bank of England, 
and his solicitude for the trade of the City, are doubtless 
inspired partly by the prudence of the banker, and partly by 
consideration for the constituency he was anxious to represent. 
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After an exciting contest Grote was returned by a triumphant 
majority at the head of the poll. . 

The course of the History was now interrupted by the neces- 
sity of preparing for an active political life. Badgemeor the 
house Grote had inherited from his father had been sold in 1831, 
and in 1832 a house was purchased at Dulwich Wood which 
was considered not too far from London for the purpose of 
Grote’s Parliamentary and commercial engagements. It was 
decided by several of his friends that Grote should be the 
person to undertake the Ballot question in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament, and much of the intervening ‘time was spent 
by him in preparing his speech on the subject. He took lodgings 
close to the House of Commons, and spent*there four or five days 
in each week, returning to Dulwich on Sundays, where he was 
generally joined by several of*his politieal friends. 

With the first Session of the Reformed Parliament begins 
what we have called the second period of Grote’s hfe. 


“A laborions youth, a studious manhood, and habits of seclusion, 
were the leading features of George Grote’s personal life, up to the 
winter of 1832. That ‘ volume,’ so to speak, is about to close, and a 
new one to commence of a very different character. His entrance 
upon public life came somewhat hurriedly, owing to the impetuous 
tide which forced him to step upon the stage earlier than he could 
have wished ; but there was, for him, no drawing back, and Grote 
accordingly ‘ girded up his loins’ for the task which awaited him. 

“He had just completed his 38th year, and was consequently in 
the prime of manhood. His health was good, he had no children, 
and, though by no means free from burdensome obligations of the 
business kind, he calculated upon the possession of sufficient time to 
enable him to justify the expectations of his constituents, and the 
confidence of his friends.”"—p. 82. 


Soon after Parliament met Grote gave notice of his motion 
on the Ballot for which he had been so long preparing. The 
debate was fixed for an early day in March, and it was the first 
occasion on which he addressed the House. He was heard 
attentively by a crowded house, and when he sat down, after 
speaking for more than an hour, he was greeted with cordial 
cheers which lasted several minutes. “The speech was imme- 
diately printed and circulated, and the Ballot question received 
an impulse which seemed to reach the farthest corners of the 
empire, judging from the letters which followed upon the 
debate.” Grote’s friends had every reason to be satisfied with 
his Parliamentary début, and he was speedily recognised by the 

ress as one of the leaders of his party in the House of 
Commons. The impression he made may be estimated from 


the following extract :— 
4 2 
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“T may here mention in reference to this period that some twenty 
years later, the late Lord Broughton, talking with Mrs. Grote 
respecting the public career of her husband, used these words, 
‘I have been in Parliament all my life, have listened to the orators of 
the century, Mr. Canning among the rest, and I long ago made up 
my mind that the two best speeches I ever heard within those walls 
were (1) Macaulay’s speech on the Copyright question, and (2) 
Grote’s first speech on the Ballot ; in this opinion (Lord Broughton 
added) the late Speaker, Mr. James Abercrombie, concurred with 
me.”—p. 84. 


It is not necessary that we should dwell at length on Grote’s 
Parliamentary career: it is the portion of his life which is weil- 
known from sources independent of Mrs. Grote’s book, and, 
viewed in the light of his subsequent history, it can but be 
regarded as a deviation from his appropriate course, an inevitable 
sacrifice to the stirring exigences of the times. Still it is not 
without its importance, for through it Grote acquired that 
practical conversance with great affairs, that familiarity with 
the working of free political institutions, that ready tact of the 
statesman, which stood him in such good stead when he came 
to deal with the political problems of antiquity. He was re- 
elected in 1835, and again in 1837, though on this last occasion 
he stood last on the poll, and only distanced his Conservative 
rival by a score of votes. He remained to the last a sturdy 
champion of the Radical programme, and he proposed annually 
his motion on the Ballot, though the support he received gradu- 
ally diminished. The great impulse of 1832 was rapidly spend- 
ing itself, and the Radical party found itself constantly dwin- 
dling in numbers and diminishing in influence. In 1836 Mrs 
Grote writes :— 

“Mr. Grote, and about five others, find themselves left to sustain 
the Radical opinions of the House of Commons. One evening, after 
all other guests had departed, Sir W. Molesworth and Charles Buller 
remained late at our house, talking of the present aspect of affairs. 
‘I see what we are coming to, Grote,’ said Charles Buller; ‘ in no 
very long time from this, you and [ shall be left to “ tell,” Moles- 
worth !’””—p. 111. 


Still Grote maintained his strenuous activity and gave 4 
powerful support to the great Liberal measures which occupied 
the attention of Parliament. He gave up his house at Dulwich 
Wood and established himself in Eccleston Street in order to 
be nearer to the scene of his labours; and during the Parlia- 
inentary recess he sought relaxation more than once in Conti- 
nental travel. Of course his severer studies suffered serious 
interruption from his close attention to public affairs, and the 
History was perforce laid on the shelf for a time. But his 
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interest in literature, though dormant, was not extinct. About 
the year 1835 he made the acquaintance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Cornewall Lewis, and laid the foundation of a friendship * 
which in after years was cemented into the closest intimacy by 
similarity of tastes and pursuits. Some of tie most interesting 
letters in Mrs. Grote’s volume are those which Grote wrote to 
Lewis during the composition of his History. 

After his third election Grote speedily began to feel, partly 
from a change in his own sentiments, and partly from a gradual 
decline in political enthusiasm, that it was time for his Parlia- 
mentary career to draw to a close. In 1838 Mrs. Grote 
writes :— 

“Grote is disheartened at the course taken by the Liberal party, so 
much so, that he turns wistful eyes upon his long-neglected books, 
and tries to solace his wounded spirit by communion with the sages 
and heroes of yore.”—p. 126. 


And we find in letters and extracts that his interest in specu 
lation and study was beginning to revive. He writes to Sir W. 
Molesworth :— 

“Have you read Comte’s ‘ Traité de Philosophie Positive,’ of which 
athird volume has just been published ? It seems a work full of pro- 
found and original thinking, and will be of service to you when you 
come to appreciate the physical and mathematical orbit of Hobbes. I 
am sorry to say, however, that I do not find in it the solution 
of those perplexities respecting the fundamental principles of geometry 
which I have never yet been able to untie to my own satisfaction. Nor 
can I at all tolerate the unqualified manner in which he strikes out 
morals and metaphysics from the list of positive sciences.’’—p. 129. 


In 1840 he is closely engaged in the systematic study of 
Aristotle: “The more I read of Aristotle, the more Iam im- 
pressed with profound admiration of the reach of thought which 
his works display.” The following extract from a letter to Lewis 
shows also the direction of his reviving studies at the same 
period :— 

“Since you departed from London, I have been reading some 
of Kant’s ‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’ a book which always leads me 
into very instructive trains of metaphysical thought, and which I value 
exceedingly, though I am far from agreeing in all he lays down. I 
have also been looking into Plato’s ‘Timzus’ and ‘ Parmenides,’ and 
some of Locke, and have been writing down some of the thoughts 
generated in my mind by this philosophical mélange. I think it is 
somewhat to be regretted that the ancient distinction between Form 
and Matter, and the use of those two technical terms (which is 
necessary to preserve the idea of the distinction), has been so much 
discontinued of late years, so that the use of the words now is 
hot understood, and subjects a man to the imputation of being crabbed 
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and pedantic. It is really a most important distinction, and one 
without which the MMethodus of any large subject can never be 
comprehended ; always, however, remembering that it is a distinction 
purely logical, and that the severance between the two cannot take 
place in reality. ‘The two words are correlatives: neither Matter can 
exist without Form, nor Form without Matter; but yet the logical 
distinction is of the highest value, and pervades the whole mental pro- 
cess in philosophy—atter, that which is not classified nor distributed, 
but is susceptible of being so; Form, that which classifies and distri- 
butes it, and constitutes the basis of Denomination. In the treatises 
of formal Logic, the Predicables oceupy exclusive attention, to the 
exclusion of this correlation of Form and Matter, which is, in point of 
fact, presupposed, before the distinction of Genus and Species can be 
arrived at. 

“ Sensation seems to me to constitute all that can be called the 
Matter of our knowledge, as contradistinguished from its Form (both 
in ordination and in combination), which is something distinct from 
the elements of sense; this is the grand and primary distribution in 
all metaphysical analysis. 

“The word Class has of late years been in part substituted for Form; 
but there, unluckily, the word Class has no correlate like Matter, and 
without such a word as Matter, the thorough import of Form, and the 
application of the formative or classifying process caunot be thorougly 
understood. When I see you, I shall be glad to converse with you 
ahout this matter a little more in detail. It is a subject on which one 
ean hardly talk intelligibly in a few words.”—pp. 134, 135. 


In 1841 Parliament met in January, and during the debate 
on the Address Grote, in almost his last speech, made a powerful 
attack on the foreign policy of the Government ; but a general 
election was impending, and Grote shortly afterwards an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from the representation of the 
City. 

“He had for some time recognised the inutility of devoting 
his best faculties to the maintenance in office of a party which he 
conceived to have failed to entitle itself to the approbation of sin- 
eere Liberals; and he felt indisposed to remain as one of so very 
small a number as now constituted the Radical cluster—public life 
being, to men like himself, only sweetened by the consciousness of 
performing effective service, and by sharing the sympathy of others 
bent on similar objects.” —p. 140. 


In June of the same year he was replaced by Lord John 
Russell, while two of the other seats for the City were occupied 
by Conservative candidates. After spending the summer months 
in close attention to his banking affairs Grote set off in October 
with his wife for a prolonged tour on the Continent, which ex- 
tended as far as Naples. They returned to England in April, 1842, 
taking Paris in their way, where they happened to be present 
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at the reception of their friend, Alexis de Tocqueville, as a 
member of the Academy. 

After another spell of work at the bank, Grote settled down in 
the autumn of the same year at a residence which he had lately 
acquired at Burnham Beeches and applied himself steadily to 
his long-neglected studies. The first fruits of his hard-earned 
leisure appeared in an essay on Niebuhr’s “ Griechische Heroen 
Geschichten,” which was published in this Review in May, 1843. 

“This article, wherein the collected store of Grote’s. long and 
assiduous studies on the subject found a vent, was written with uncom- 
mon zest, and he anticipated with lively curiosity the effect it would 
produce on the learned world. It broke ground, avowedly, in the field 
which he proposed to enter upon yet more seriously in his History, and 
served as a kind of foretaste of the treatment of those remote ages in 


preparation for his readers. 
“This striking essay, well known to all scholars, excited great atten- 


tion at the time, and has repeatedly been referred to since, as a most 
finished piece of learned, critical inquiry.”—p. 152. 

In the summer of 1843 Grote determined to retire from the 
banking-house of Prescott, Grote, and Co. with which he had 
been connected for nearly thirty years. He was now working 
hard at his History, devoting at least eight hours a day to its 
composition, and he felt that all other considerations became 
secondary to this main object. His fortune was ample and se- 
cure, though it was diminished in amount by his retirement ; but 
he had now found and was bent on realizing his life’s purpose 
without let or hindrance. He received on his retirement a most 
gratifying letter of farewell from the clerks in his employ. 

From this time forward the history of Grote’s life is the history 
of his works ; and it is to this period that the passage from 
Goethe, which Mrs. Grote quotes, on the death of his father, may 
be more appropriately applied :— 

“All men of elevated nature, in the course of their development, 
acquire the consciousness that they have a double part to play in the 
world—an actual and an ideal; and in this feeling the ground of all 
nobleness is to be looked for. 

“Man is, with regard to his higher destiny, always the subject of 
internal uncertainty until he, once for all, determines to regard that 
as the right course which is adapted to his character and abilities.” — 
p. 62. 

In 1847 he visited Paris where he made the acquaintance of 
Auguste Comte :— 

“M. Comte was scarcely known to any one with whom we habitually 
consorted. He attracted, in fact, little or no attention ; insomuch that 
some of our friends, MM.. Cousin and F. Arago among the number 
appeared to wonder what pleasure we could find in the company of 
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this obscure uncouth person. He was, at this period, employed as 
mathematical examiner at the ‘ Ecole Polytechnique’ in Paris; a post 
of which the Government thought fit to deprive him, not long after- 
wards. 

“ Mr. Grote found M. Comte’s conversation original and instructive, 
and on returning to London he became active in promoting the circu- 
lation of M. Comte’s works, as being calculated to expand the circle 
of speculative investigation among English students.” —p. 158. 


We have already seen that Grote had been greatly attracted 
by Comte’s speculations, and it is well known that he together 
with Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Raikes Currie contributed 
generously to the support of the philosopher when he was de- 
prived of his post by the French Government; but it does not 
appear that he was ever a sworn disciple of Positivism ; his atti- 
tude towards it was similar to that of Mill—one of friendly and 
appreciative criticism; in a letter of later date addressed to 
Lewis, we find the following remarks—the interest of the subject 
will excuse the length of the extract :— 


“In Comte’s fifth volume there is a great deal which is as unsatisfac- 
tory to meas it is to you. In his speculations respecting what he 
calls sociology and the progress of society, I find more to dissent from 
than to agree with. I respect very much his conception of philosophi- 
cal method, especially with reference to the physical sciences ; but his 
views respecting history and the moral sciences are, in my judgment, 
on many points faulty and untenable. I agree with you in thinking 
that ‘an abstract history,’ independent of time, place, and persen, is a 
chimera. But there are, nevertheless, certain general conditions and 
principles, common to all particular histories, and which are essential 
to enable us to explain and concatenate the facts of every particular 
history. These general principles and conditions of human society 
may be presented by themselves, with illustrations from this or that 
particular history. In this way you may have what may be called 
(very improperly, I think) an abstract history, or, what I should call, 
a philosophy of history. 

“ John Mill says more in praise of Comte’s speculations on historv 
than I think they deserve. You say you have no distinct notion of 
fetichism, as representing a stage of the human mind. I have (at 
least so it seems te me) a very distinct notion of it, but I doubt very 
much, as matter of fact, whether it ever constituted so marked a 
stage of the human mind as Comte would make out. His affirmations 
on this point,—positive beyond all reasonable estimate of the existing 
evidence,—indicate that he has not himself got rid of that tendency 
which he so justly condemns in others—the hankering to divine the 
mysteries of inchoate or primordial man, where there is no torch to 
light up the dark cavern. 

“ | agree with you also in thinking that much of what he says about 
polytheism is fanciful and incorrect. Think of a man assuming it as 
un allested fuct (un fait capital, v. 254) that Thales actually taught 
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the Egyptian priests to measure the height of the pyramids by the 
length of the shadows! I set little value upon what he says respect- 
ing polytheism and monotheism: but I agree entirely with his 
classification of the two stages of the human mind, l'état théologique 
(either polytheistic or monotheistic), and état positif, together with 
what he calls ’état métaphysique, to form a bridge between them, and 
I think he has the merit of having set forth the radical antithesis and 
incompatibility between these two modes of interpreting phenomena 
better and more emphatically than it had ever been done before. He 
keenly feels and clearly perceives where it is that religion traverses and 
perverts the interpretation of physical phenomena. But as to moral or 
social phenomena, he recognises no standard except his own taste and 
feeling ; and this has been passively adopted, in him, from the Catholic 
teaching of his youth, though he has eliminated all the religious 
échafaudage with which it was once connected. 

“What he calls progress is often, in my judgment, change for the 
worse, and the general indications which he holds out of what is to be 
aimed at (for he never sets down or defends any rational standard) are 
just what you would hear from a Catholic priest, always excepting the 
religious doctrines. His morality is the commonplace of Catholic 
divines of the present day—divinizing chastity, and making light of 
individual prudence; and he applies this standard to judge of the 
morality of Athens and Rome, as if all the points on which they 
differed from it were points of comparative corruption. 

“Moreover, I do not at all trust his knowledge of the facts of 
history. He has never goue through any careful study of the evidence 
nor ever read anything beyond the expositions of Bossuet and Montes- 
quieu, and a few such others—certainly men deserving of much respect, 
but by no means to be implicitly followed, and both immersed in that 
Catholic atmosphere which Comte takes to be the true Olympus, or 
region of pure air, to which the moral man has at length ascended, 
and beyond which he cannot and ought not to aspire. Comte has 
banished the Gods, but he breathes and extols their atmosphere of 
morality as if it were purity itself. I do not know whether you will 
understand or follow the remarks which I have made on Comte; 
the subject is almost too wide to be touched on in a letter.”— 
pp. 203-205. 

In January, 1845, the first two volumes of the “ opus magnum,” 
asit was playfully called by Grote’s friends, were ready for the 
press, but it was not till March, 1846, that they were given to 
the world by Mr. Murray. 


“Grote was unusually agitated and curious as to the result. He 
had not long to wait, however; for the perusal of these original and 
learned disquisitions upon the early history and legends of the ancient 
Greeks awakened among students and literary societies the liveliest 
Impression, From all sides congratulation and eulogy flowed in upon 
the author; insomuch that he himself now began to entertain some- 
thing like confidence in the success of his long cherished work. Thus 
I became, for once, witness of a state of feeling on his part approach- 
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ing to gratified self-love, which at times would pierce through that 
imperturbable veil of modesty habitually present with him.”—p. 163. 

The work, as it well deserved, was most favourably received. 
George Lewis and Hallam among the author's friends were de- 
lighted with it, and the latter declared that its reception and 
appreciation by scholars was one of the most striking facts within 
his literary experience. Unelated by his sudden success Grote at 
once set himself to renew his labours with such assiduity that the 
third and fourth volumes made their appearance in April, 1847. 
Volume succeeded volume in rapid succession considering the 
wide extent of ground to be covered and the vast mass of 
materials to be digested. The fifth and sixth came out in 1848, 
the seventh and eighth in 1850, the ninth and tenth in 1852, 
the eleventh in 1853, and the work was finally completed by 
the publication of the last volume at the end of 1855. Thus 
ten years had been devoted to the composition and publication 
of this great work; but it was the result of a long life of study, 
and many years had, as we have seen, been previously spent in 
its preparation. Grote’s reputation asa scholar, already high, had 
been enormously raised during the publication of the work. In 
1853, when his name was already reckoned in the first rank of 
European scholars, the honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
on him by the University of Oxford at the installation of Lord 
Derby as Chancellor. It was Grote’s first visit to Oxford, and 
it is pleasing to find that the impression which he carried away 
from the University, whose learning he had done so much to 
revive, was a pleasant one. 

“ Grote, personally, was a Jittle nervous on finding himself in the 
thick of the Academie throng for the first time in his life; all the 
circumstances of his own literary career having run in a channel so 
distinct from that in which college men travel, he felt like a stranger 
introduced into the privileged fraternity. But I am bound to add that 
he returned from Oxford full of grateful and complacent feelings ; the 
cordial welcome given to the non-academic scholar seemed to tell 
upon his mind, whilst his classic taste was moved to lively relish by 
the few sentences of elegant Latin addressed to him on his reception, 
by Lord Derby, of which he expressed much admiration.” —p. 216. 

The ten years during which Grote was chiefly engaged in the 
composition of his History were not spent in absolute seclu- 
sion: his retirement from business had rendered him master of 
his time, and though his application to work was continuous yet 
he occasionally found leisure for intellectual and social converse 
with his friends. 

“Grote never deviated from his system of daily labour; he retired 
after breakfasting at 9 a.M., to his library, whence he rarely emerged 
until the afternoon hours. His guests always respected his studious 
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ways, and accepted the pleasure of his company with all the more 
relish, since it was limited in its measure.” —p. 170. 


He continued to live at Burnham, first at his house at the 
Beeches, and afterwards at a small cottage which he had built 
out of the profits of his literary work and which had come to be 
called in consequence “ History Hut.” Here, and at his house in 
London (he removed from Kecleston Street to Savile Row in 
1848), he received much society, including Jenny Lind and 
Mendelssohn, with both of whom a warm friendship was estab- 
lished during their visits to England. In 1847 he undertook a 
solitary journey to Switzerland. 

“The dissensions between the Cantons appeared to him so curiously 
to resemble those which went on in the old Grecian world between 
neighbouring ‘ states,’ that he resolved to make a personal investi- 
gation of the actual facts. Taking a letter or two of introduction to 
some individuals, persons of importance in Aargau and Appenzell, but 
advisedly refusing those offered to him addressed to leaders of either 
party,George set forth, quite alone,at the beginning of July, for Geneva. 

“I received a letter from him, within a fortnight after his arrival in 
Switzerland, containing an outline of the ‘situation’ of the contending 
parties ; and it seemed to me so striking and instructive, that I sent 
the letter for publication to the Spectator. Another followed at no 
long interval, which duly appeared in that excellent paper. 

“ After Grote’s return, he judged it desirable to add to these first 

statements his general impressions of the civil war, and in the autumn 
we printed the whole series—Newby of Mortimer Street being our 
publisher, Some months subsequent to this volume’s appearance, Mr. 
Newby was applied to one morning by Lord Palmerston’s private 
secretary, for acopy of the ‘ Letters on Switzerland.’ ‘Have not a 
copy left, sir !’—‘ Well, but you must get me one somehow or 
another.’—‘ Wherefore so urgent, sir ?’—‘ Because,’ replied the Secre- 
tary, ‘Lord Palmerston, being at Windsor yesterday, Prince Albert 
manifested unusual earnestness on the subject of Swiss disputes, and 
soon asked Lord Palmerston whether he had read Grote’s little book. 
Lord Palmerston replied he had not seen it. ‘Then,’ said the Prince, 
‘you cannot be qualified to enter fairly upon the discussion of the affairs 
of Switzerland ; pray go and study it directly.’”’—pp. 175, 176. 
_ Mrs. Grote’s pages devoted to this period of her husband’s 
life are full of interest; Grote was now in the zenith of 
his fame and was surrounded by friends of mark in literature, 
politics, and society. But his own life was tranquil and uniform 
and furnishes little of note to the reader save the friendships 
which adorned it. We cannot refrain from extracting the 
generous tribute paid by the venerable Bishop of St. David's, 
himself a Historian of Greece of no mean fame, to the more 
elaborate work of his old schoolfellow :— 


“T must reproach myself for having allowed you to remain so long 
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in any degree of uncertainty as to my opinion of your work ; but I 
have found it easier to express it to others than to yourself. 

“T will now only say that my expectations, though they had been 
raised very high, were much more than fulfilled by your first two 
volumes; and in its progress the work appears to me to have been 
continually rising, not perhaps in merit, but in value. And when I 
consider that the most interesting part of your subject lies still before 
you, I cannot doubt that the feelings of admiration and delight with 
which I have hitherto accompanied it, will grow stronger and stronger 
as it proceeds, 

“T should have been ashamed of myself if those feelings could have 
been stifled or abated by my necessary consciousness of the great 
inferiority of my own performance. 

“When I reflect on the very unfavourable condition of a gradually 
enlarged plan and other adverse circumstances under which it was 
undertaken and prosecuted, I may well be satisfied with that measure 
of temporary success and usefulness which has attended it, and can 
unfeignedly rejoice that it will, for all highest purposes, be so super- 
seded.”—pp. 173, 174. 

Grote’s incessant labour only increased as the work drew toa 
conclusion, for the excitement of finishing his great undertaking 
irresistibly drew him on. Mrs. Grote thus chronicles the end of 
all the toil :— . 


“ I remember that I had a bowl of punch brewed at Christmas for 
our little household at History Hut, in celebration of the completion 
of the ‘ opus magnum ;’ Grote himself sipping the delicious mixture 
with great satisfaction whilst manifesting little emotion outwardly, 
though I could detect unmistakable signs of inward complacency as I 
descanted upon ‘the happiness of our living to see this day,’ and so 
forth.” —p. 224, 

“T have presumed,” says Gibbon, “to mark the moment of con- 
ception; I shall now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last 
page, in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, 
1 took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
‘The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that whatsoever might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious.”* 


These two passages mark with emphatic contrast the tone and 
the temper of the two historians. Gibbon in his berceaw at 





* Smith’s Gibbon, vol. i. 117. 
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Lausanne calmly contemplating nature, Grote at History Hut 
sipping with great satisfaction a “ delicious mixture” of punch. 

No sooner was the history completed, than Grote set himself 
to prepare for the second part of his great design, an account 
of the Philosophy of Plato; but he consented to afford himself 
a short recreation and holiday, of which no doubt he stood greatly 
in need, and started with Mrs. Grote for a short tour in France 
and North Italy, in the spring of 1856. In the winter of 
1857-8, he became a member of “ The Club,” an association of 
literary men which, founded in the time of Johnson, still sur- 
vives: it was only by a sort of playful stratagem suggested to 
Lord Overstone by Mrs. Grote that the Historian was induced 
to allow himself to be nominated a member ; but he gradually 
became attracted by the meetings where he found as he said 
“the best literary talk to be had in London.” In 1858, while 
staying at St. Germains for the benefit of his wife’s health, he 
was attacked by a painful inflammation of the eyes, which for the 
time forced him to suspend all literary labour. 

“The only drawback to me—and a terrible drawback it was—pre- 
sented itself in the shape of an inflammation of my eyes, the exterior 
membrane called the conjunctiva. For nearly a month I could 
neither open a book nor take up a pen: even in the open air I was 
obliged to wear ashade, and could see very little. I was made keenly 
to feel the value of good vision to an intellectual man, and the justice 
of that Greek tragic metaphor by which AXézwy is used as equivalent 
to ov.” —p. 243. 


In 1859 being anxious to try the experiment of living in the 
country the Grotes took and occupied Barrow Green House, 
which had formerly belonged to Bentham ;_ here they entertained 
many friends during the two succeeding winters, though the 
work on Plato was prosecuted with little interruption. Grote 
had been nominated in 1859 a trustee of the British Museum, 
occupying a vacancy which had been caused by the death of his 
friend Hallam, and his attendance at the meetings, which was al- 
ways very regular, afforded him useful relaxation from his more 
serious mental exertions. In 1861 he refused in the interest of 
his studies the pressing request of his friend Sir G. Lewis, at that 
time Home Secretary, that he would extend his sphere of public 
duty by taking a place on a Commission of Inquiry which was 
about to be appointed : his letter to his friend is so characteristic 
that we extract a considerable portion of it. 

“The Commission of Inquiry to which you allude in your note is 
one of importance, and one to which it would bean honour to belong ; 
but I regret very sincerely to say that I cannot serve on it. 

“My reason is simply this: I am already a member of three ad- 
ministrative Boards, which, taken together, absorb quite as much of 
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my time as I can possibly abstract from study. On_all of them I 
attend regularly, and perform an active part; for I have always had 
strong objection to being enrolled on a Board and not attending to it 
regularly ; and, in point of fact (as you know well),,members who do 
not attend regularly might as well not attend at all. 

“The three Boards are, the British Museum—the University. of 
London—University College. The two last of the three I cherish 
especially, because they openly proclaim and sincerely carry out the 
principle of purely secular instruction, literary and scientifie,—without 
any reference to religion. In the British Museum also I take a warm 
interest, partly from the same absence of the religiousselement, partly 
from the great force of positive association with its prodigious treasures 
of art, literature, and science. Last month, when the Standing Com- 
mittee were re-elected, and when the attendances of all the members 
for the past year were numbered and laid on the table, my number of 
attendances were thirty-two exceeding that of any other trustee. 

“ You will easily understand that the total amount of my time 
taken up by these three Boards is very considerable, seeing that I not 
only regularly attend, but assume as much of the initiative as becomes 
me. I have the satisfaction of feeling, too, that I exercise as much 
influence as I can reasonably pretend to. In this respect an Adminis- 
trative Board conveys much more satisfaction than a Board of In- 
quiry, in which latter, after all, you end only in recommendations, and 
the best recommendations are never carried out. 

“ My work on Plato and Aristotle proceeds, but it proceeds much 
more slowly than I like; and if I undertake any more public duties I 
fear it will hardly proceed at all. At my age, I cannot count ona long 


continuance of mental energy.” —p. 251. 


As it was, his close attention to public business and to study 
seriously affected him, and he went to Bartow Green in June, 
1861, thoroughly out of health. Country air, quiet, and medi- 
cal treatment soon restored bim however, and after a round of 
visits in the autumn he resumed his labours as before. In 1862 
he was strongly urged by his friend John Mill to join him in 
a projected tour in Greece. The tenrptation must have been a 
powerful one ; to visit the scenes with which in thought he was 
so familiar in the company of one of his most cherished friends 
was an attraction which it required some fortitude to resist. But 
his age and his health forbade him to think of so long and ex- 
hausting a journey, and he felt himself reluctantly compelled to 
forego the proffered enjoyment. Age was coming upon him, 
and his one anxiety and care was to be spared to complete his 
“ Trilogy ” as he was wont to call the History, and the projected 
works on Plato and Aristotle. In April, 1863, his beloved friend 
Sir George Lewis died, and Grote was plunged in grief for the 
devoted friends were fellow-labourersin the same field, and had 
lived in the closest communion of study and reflection. In 
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order to revivé-his spirits, Mrs. Grote proposed that they should 
accept an invitation from Dr. Stanley, now Dean of West- 
minster, to pay him a visit in Oxford. Grote consented, though 
with reluctance, for he was always averse to social exertion, and 
several happy and memorable days to which Grote always 
reverted with pleasure, were spent in Oxford. We have not 
space to extract the account of the visit, which is extremely in- 
teresting, but Mrs. Grote’s summary of her conversation with 
Oxford teachers may be given :— 

“Grote and Mill may be said to have revived the study of the two 
master sciences—History and Mental Philosophy—among the Oxford 
undergraduates. A new current of ideas ; new and original modes of 
interpreting the past ; the light of fresh learning cast upon the peoples 
of antiquity ; such are the impulses given by those two great teachers, 
that our youths are completely kindled to enthusiasm towards both at 
the present time.”—p. 268. 


In 1864 Grote was elected a Foreign Member of the Insti- 
tute of France in the place of Lord Macaulay; this was a 
distinction which he highly ‘prized not only for itself but for the 
flattering letters of congratulation which he received from per- 
sonal friends as well as from distinguished Continental savans. 
Another and a last change of country residence took place at 
this time. Barrow Green had been found too far from London 
and had been disposed of, and now a house near Albury Park, 
ultimately called “The Ridgway,” was selected by Mrs. Grote 
and purchased by her husband. In the spring of 1865 the long- 
expected volumes on Plato were published, and while the work 
was greeted enthusiastically by the author's friends, it was 
favourably received by independent scholars. Mill wrote a 
notice of it which appeared in the Edinburgh Review, and 
attracted much atteution. We shall speak of this work more 
: length when we have brought our account of Grote’s life to a 
close, . 

There remains little more to tell. Grote was now advanced 
in years, and the inevitable end could not be far distant, but 
he did not abate his labours) Even before the Plato was 
published he set to work‘on Aristotle, for he felt that his time 
was growing short. 

“No sooner had the Plato been completed, and the printing begun, 
(viz. in Sept. 1864), than the author ‘set the loom’ afresh for his 
Aristotle. Scarcely permitting himself breath, as it were, he applied 
his spare hours to the preparation of the third part of what he used to 


call ‘my Trilogy.’ ’—p. 277. 
As is well-known, this last work was never completed, and 
English scholarship has suffered an irretrievable loss. Much of 
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the material on which it would have been based had no doubt 
been long since collected ; for we have seen that even before the 
publication of his History Grote had been an ardent student of 
Aristotle’s works. But the Aristotelian literature, ancient and 
modern, is of itself almost the study of a lifetime, and we can 
but admire the indomitable spirit which urged Grote in his 
seventieth year, though fully aware of its extent, to undertake 
so gigantic a labour. It would appear from the posthumous 
fragment, which has been edited by the historian’s friends 
Professors Bain and Robertson, that he had accomplished before 
his death much of the preliminary labour, and had made some 
progress in his account of the separate treatises of his author, 
though none of his work had received his final revision. But 
he frequently interrupted the course of his labours in order to 
prepare special dissertations on various points, more or less 
connected with his main purpose—such as “ Realism and 
Nominalism,” “The Epicureans and Stoics,” “The Doctrine 
of Common Sense,” “The De Anima,” of Aristotle—to be 
published in the works of his friend Professor Bain. In this 
last paper we probably have the most valuable results of Grote’s 
Aristotelian studies; indeed it is evident from the following 
passage that it was so regarded by himself :— 


“* Over and above the contributions to Mr. Bain’s ‘ Manual,’ already 
enumerated, the paper, or whatever it may be called, on Aristotle's 
De Animé, occupied Grote’s studious hours for not less than eight 
months ; thus suspending the course of his main work for an equal 
period. To my affectionate remonstrances against his over-generous 
sacrifice of time and labour in the service of another man’s books, he 
would reply, that, in elaborating the subject for Mr. Bain, he was in 
some sort enlarging his own conceptions, and acquiring a greater 
mastery of the field on which he hoped to enter later on his own 
account. Once he said, with a slight accent of solemnity, ‘ Should 
not live to complete my Aristotle, those who follow me will find, in 
my paper on the De Animd, the soul aud essence of that great Philoso- 
pher’s thought and speculations, and they will be assisted to work out 
the vein for future students by what I have done before them.’ 

“ In truth, I feel a profound conviction that Grote himself regarded 
these 70 pages (they occupy this space, as reprinted from ‘ The Senses 
and the Intellect’ of Bain, in the published volumes of his Aristotle, 
1872) of the De Animé as the purest product of his own mental crue 
ble. Never had he bestowed more intense, more sustained meditation, 
on any piece of intellectual work, than was concentrated upon this favou 
rite morceau. It was so absorbing, that he would even familiarly talk 
about it when we were taking our walk together. I could plainly 
perceive, in short, that he felt inwardly conscious of having hung up 
his shield in the Temple of Philosophy, when he completed this 


paper.” —p. 293. 
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We can scarcely share Mrs. Grote’s regret that his own 
special work was interrupted for the preparation of this paper ; 
for it is but too probable that had he not for the sake of 
Professor Bain’s treatise taken the subject out. of its proper 
order, it would never have been reached at all, and its 
omission would have been a serious loss to all students of 
Aristotle, 

The year 1866 was marked for Grote by the controversy 
concerning the Chair of Logic at University College. This 
controversy raged violently at the time, and Grote was in the 
thick of the fray; but it is happily well-nigh forgotten now 
nor do we feel disposed to revive its memory, Perhaps neither 
party gained much credit from the struggle; and we know not 
whether least to admire the conduct of Mr. Martineau’s sup- 
porters who would have preferred the suppression of the chair 
to the nomination of his rival, or that of his opponents who 
veiled their distrust of his philosophical teaching under the 
technical objection that he was an Unitarian minister, and a 
theological professor in a totally independent institution. To 
Grote, the life-long champion of that school of philosophy which 
Mr. Martineau had often so powerfully opposed, the question at 
issue seemed to be a vital one, and he perhaps forgot his 
habitual fairness in the ardour of so keen a struggle: inductive 
philosophy was to him what orthodoxy is to a theologian, 

In 1868 Grote’s health was manifestly giving way, though he 
still continued his close attention both to study and to public 
business. In the following year his medical adviser recom- 
mended a course of the Homburg waters, and they were tried 
but only with injurious effect. In the autumn of the same 
year the offer of a peerage was made to him in the most 
flattering terms by Mr. Gladstone; but Grote “ respectfully, 
yet very decidedly” declined it on the ground that he was un- 
willing to extend the area of his public duties :— 

“Tam engaged in a work on Aristotle, forming a sequel to my 
work on Plato: and as I am thoroughly resolved to complete this, if 
health and energy be preserved to me, I feel that (being now 
nearly seventy-five) I have no surplus force for other purposes. 

“When I was in the Commons formerly, I well remember the dis- 
sipation of intellectual energy which the multifarious business of 
legislation then occasioned to me. I must therefore now decline a seat 
in the House of Lords, for the same reasons which have induced me, 
more than once, to decline the easy prospect of a renewed seat in the 
Commons.”’—p. 307. 


Grote did not live to see the Ballot become the law of the 
land ; but he lived to change his own opinivn on the question 
which he had been the first to raise in the region of practical 
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politics. In 1870, when the Ballot agitation was beginning to 
be renewed, the following conversation with his wife is re- 
ported :— 


“¢ Well, then, you will have lived to see your own favourite measure 
triumph over all obstacles, and you will of course feel great satisfaction 
thereat ?” 

“«T should have done so had it not been for the recent alteration in 
the suffrage. Since the wide expansion of the voting element, I con- 
fess that the value of the Ballot has sunk in my estimation. I do not 
in fact, think the elections will be affected by it, one way or another, 
as far as party interests are concerned.’ 

“Still, you will at all events get at the genuine preference of the 
contituency in choosing their candidate.’ 

“No doubt; but then, again, I have come to perceive that the 
-choice between one man and another, among the English people signifies 
less than I used formerly to think it did. Take a section of society, 
cut it through from top to bottom, and examine the composition of the 


successive layers. They are much alike throughout the scale. The: 


opinions, all based upon the same social instincts: never on a clear 
or enlightened perception of general interests, Every particular class 
pursuing its own, the result is, a universal struggle for the advantages 
accruing from party supremacy. The English mind is much of one 
pattern, take whatsoever class you will. The same favourite preju- 
dices, amiable and otherwise; the same antipathies, coupled with 
ill-regulated, though benevolent etforts to eradicate human evils, are 
well-nigh universal: modified, naturally, by instruction, among the 
highly educated few ; but they hardly affect the course of out-of-doors 
sentiment. I believe, therefore, the actual composition of Parliament 
represents with tolerable fidelity the British people. And it will never 
be better than it is, for a House of Commons cannot afford to be above 
its own constituencies in intelligence, knowledge, or patriotism.’”— 
pp- 312, 313. 


The ardour and enthusiasm of the old Benthamite radical is 
here softened by the maturer wisdom of the philosophic his- 
torian, and we find that on other points his opinions had 
considerably changed. He would own, not however without a 
mournful tone and manner, in 1870, that “I have arrived at 
the conviction that it will never be possible to govern Jreland 
otherwise than as a conquered country.” He never shared the 
keen sympathy of his friend Mill with the cause of the North 
in the American Civil War, and in 1867 his views on Republican 
institutions were expressed as follows :— 


“JT have outlived my faith in the efficacy of republican government 
regarded as a check upon the vulgar passions of a majority in a nation, 
and I recognise the fact that supreme power lodged in their hands 
may be exercised quite as mischievously as by a despotic ruler like the 
first Napoleon. The conduct of the Northern States, in the late con- 
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flict with the Southern States, has led me to this conclusion, though 
it costs me much to avow it, even to myself.’’—p. 314. 

“Those who kuew George Grote,” Mrs. Grote justly remarks, 
“will appreciate the homage rendered to reason when, in defe- 
rence to its force he could bring himself to put aside the long- 
cherished impulses of his generous nature.” 

His sympathy and love for France received a rude shock from 
the wanton declaration of war in 1870, for he could not persuade 
himself that France was in the right; but as the war went on 
he was extremely pained by the cruel reverses which Frauce had 
to suffer. 

Though now a very old man, Grote’s health remained sub- 
tially unimpaired till the end of 1870; but he was able to 
endure less continuous study than before and indulged more 
freely in sleep during the intervals of his labour. His intel- 
lectual vigour was undimmed though his power of continuous 
work was diminished. One of his last public acts was to main- 
wm by his advocacy and vote the integrity of classical studies 
at the London University against a motion proposing to render 
Greek optional at the Matriculatioa Examination brouglit 
forward by Mr. Hutton. He had always been a strenuous 
opponent uf the anti-Humanists on the University Council. 
The rejection of Mr. Hutton’s motion was no unfitting close 
to his active connexion with the institution he had so loved and 
cherished. 

In November, 1870, Grote took a chill while sitting for his 
portrait in Mr. Millais’s studio, and this was the beginning of 
the end. He long refused to consider himself an invalid, but 
his health was gradually failing, and though with returning 
spring he was able to quit his house, and even once or twice to 
attend to business, yet the hand of death was upon him. On 
the 18th of June he died tranquilly and painlessly at his house 
in Savile Row. On the 24th of June he was buried, in accor- 
dance with the request of his friends, in Westminster Abbey, 
his funeral being attended by a throvg of scholars and states- 
men, His resting-place is near that of Gibbon. “I selected 
the spot in the south transept,” wrote the Dean of Westminster, 
“in what Fuller calls the ‘learned side’ of Poets’ Corner. 
Camden and Casaubon look down upon the grave, and Macaulay 
lies a few feet distant.” 

_Thus lived aud thus died one of the first of English scholars. 
Uneventful as his life was, it reads throughout the great lesson of 
blameless integrity of purpose, and earnest devotion to nobleobjects. 
We have written the foregoing pages to little purpose if it has not 
been made abundantly clear that here was a life, not splendid 
fame, but solid in achievement, not stirring in adventure, but 
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happy in its contented peace, and informed and beautified by 
the disciplined enthusiasm of its unwearied activity. Our 
account of it may be most fitly concluded with the beautiful 
and touching lines of Chaucer, which Mrs. Grote writes, as it 
were, on the grave of her husband :— 
“ And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 

And in his port as meek as is a maid, 

He never yet no vilanie ne said, 

In all his life, unto no manner wight. 

He was a very partitt gentle knight.” 

We have left ourselves but little space for an account of the 
works which were the fruit of Grote’s lifelong labours, and 
anything like an adequate critical estimate of them is at present 
quite out of the question. Perhaps, however, we may be permitted 
very briefly to indicate the view which such an estimate should 
in our judgment adopt, and to illustrate that view by a few 
quotations from the works themselves. 

The “History of Greece” has been described as a pamphlet 
in twelve volumes in defence of democracy. There is about as 










































much truth in this as there is in such epigrammatic judgments ( 
generally, for it sets in not undeserved prominence one, but ( 
only one, of the special characteristics of the work. Grote, as : 
we have seen, was an ardent politician, and a foremost disciple of 
that school which, under the guidance of Bentham, was destined ’ 
first to divert and then to direct the current of political thought : 
in England. Though all the immediate followers of Bentham 7 
were able and most of them learned in their own special line, Grote " 
was probably the only distinguished classicalscholar amongst them. 7 4 
So, while Austin and Romilly devoted themselves to law, the g 
Mills, father and son, to logic and mental philosophy, the sphere he 
of history and of classical antiquity fel! naturally to Grote, ce 
whose early studies, as we have seen, had taken, not exclusively, ni 
but chiefly, that direction. To this must be added the fact co 
that the “History of Greece” had been written by one of P 
Grote’s immediate predecessors, not merely with political bias, w 
but with violent political passion in the anti-democratic sense. 
It was Grote’s task to redress the balance, and to show how th 
history could be written by a man of strong political feeling in sel 
such a way that, while his sympathies were manifest, his judg- W 
ments and conclusions could rarely be impugned. The result th 
resembles less the pleading of an unscrupulous advocate, paid ite 
to make the best of his case and at the worst to blacken bis , 
opponent’s character, than the summing up of an upright judgail ka 
whose decision points to a certain verdict because the facts of j 
Tey 






the case demand it. We may see the difference in a momell 
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by comparing Mitford’s work with that of Grote. Whatever 
may be the value of the purely historical narrative of Mitford 
(aud there can be no doubt that he was a learned scholar) no 
one would dream for a moment of paying any attention to his 
political judgments. On the other hand, all students of Greck 
history must confess that, valuable as is the whole of Grote’s 
history, its political judgments are incomparably its most valu- 
able part. Its learning, prodigious as it is, is matched by many 
an obscure German, and is drawn largely from German sources ; 
its style, to say the least, is simple, and is surpassed by more 
than one historical writer of far inferior eminence ; but it is the 
work of a political philosopher and of a statesman conversant 
with great: affairs, who never concealed his political sympathies, 
though he rarely, perhaps never, allowed them to obscure his 
judgment. Hence political sagacity is the glory of Grote, as 
political passion was the shame of his predecessor. The follow- 
ing remarks by one well qualified to judge, su adinirably illustrate 
this view, that we cannot refrain from quoting them :— 

“Grote himself was a great German scholar, and all the learning 
on which his History is founded, is almost exclusively drawn trom 
German sources. I lay stress upon the word * learning,’ because there 
are many valuable parts of Mr. Grote’s history which are certainly 
English, and personal to himself. In talking of his work with Ger- 
maus, | have always found them take this tone: they consider it a 
most valuable work, and it is one of their main school books. They 
say, ‘ The learning is nothing new to us; it is all derived from German 
sources. We can put our hands upon everything that he says in pre- 
vious German works; but as a member of the English Parliament, as 
acitizen of afree country, and an imperial country, having lived in 
great circumstances, and having himself taken part in great affairs, 
he stands at a point of view which no comparatively enslaved aud 
conlined German could ever reach.’ ‘They cousider his work im- 
mensely valuable for that reason, because he, as a citizen of a free 
country, was better able to understand the times, we may say of 
Pericles and the republicans of Athens, than any German could do 
who has been a political sert.’”’* 


This gives accurately the “note” of the “History of Greece,” 
the sagacity of the statesman sustained by the learning of the 
scholar. Athenian democracy lives again in the pages ot Grote. 
We look in vain, it is true, tor the consummate art which adorns 
the page of Gibbon,t for the almost religious enthusiasm which 


* Report of Parliamentary Committee on Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
Education Bill. July, 1867.—Kvidence of Dr. W. C. Perry, p. 249. 

T dt is worthy of note that Grote, in a conversation which Mrs, Grote 
reports, while duing full justice to Gibbou’s massive lcarning, his conspicuous 
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inspires the pen of Arnold ; but the vivid portraiture of insti- 
tutions and of men, the vigorous realistic imagination which 
recalls antiquity into life, the single-minded honesty of purpose— 
these give to the work, in the eyes of earnest students, an irresis- 
tible and inexhaustible charm. We select two passages in which 
these qualities are conspicuously manifested. 

One of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian history, 
says Grote, was the mutilation of the Hermae, which took place 
at Athens just before the departure of the Sicilian expedition 
during the Peloponnesian war. In one night all the images of 
the Hermae throughout the city were found to have been 
defaced. The consternation of the citizens was intense, and the 
historian thus estimates the effect of the sacrilege on the religious 
imagination of the Athenians :— 

“Tt is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with the 
feelings of a religion not his own; indeed the sentiment with which 
in the case of persons of different creeds, each regards the strong 
emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is usually one 
of surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occasion any serious 
distress or excitement. But if we take that reasonable pains, which 
is incumbent on those who study the history of Greece, to realize in 
our minds the religious and political associations of the Athenians— 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for their 
accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments embodying 
that feeling, we shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dis- 
may, terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind on the morning 
after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst 
all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted by the 
Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the Gods. If we could imagine the excitement of a 
Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all the‘images of the Virgin 
had been defaced during the same night, we should have a parallel, 
though a very inadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens— 
where religious associations and persons were far more intimately allied 
with al] civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life— 
where too, the God and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as well 
as identified with the presence and keeping of the statue. To the 
Athenians, when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and defaced, 
and each man gradually coming to know that the devastation was 
general,—it would seem that the town had become as it were godless 
—that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, were robbed of their 
divine protectors; and what was worse still, that these protectors, 
having been grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated senti- 


ments, wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathizing. 


impartiality and his other historical merits, expresses great dissatisfaction 
with his style. 
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It was on the protection of the gods that all their political constitu- 
tion as well as the blessings of civil life depended ; insomuch that the 
curses of the gods were habitually invoked as sanction and punish- 
ment for grave offences, political as well as others: an extension and 
generalization of the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This 
was, in the minds of the people at Athens, a sincere and literal con- 
viction,—not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in caleu- 
lating consequences and determining practical measures. Accordingly 
they drew from the mutilation of the Hermae the inference, not less 
natural than terrifying, that heavy public misfortune was impending 
over the city, and that the political constitution to which they were 
attached was in imminent danger of being subverted.” * 


This has always seemed to us one of the happiest efforts of 
Grote’s historical imagination. Jn the passage we are about to 
quote, we shall find no less eminently displayed the soundness 
of his historical judgment. 

The severe and impartial Thucydides in his account of the 
disastrous failure of the Athenian expedition to Syracuse treats 
with unwonted tenderness the failings of Nikias the commander- 
in-chief of the expedition. There is ng doubt that Nikias was 
an amiable and an honest man, but there is unfortunately as little 
doubt that the disaster at Syracuse was largely due to his 
incapacity. In ordinary times and under circumstances of less 
urgent responsibility his character would have redeemed or at 
least veiled his incapacity ; but not even his tragic death nor the 
dishonour with which the Athenians visited his memory can 
excuse the historian who is blind to his conspicuous demerits. 
It is greatly to the credit of Grote that he had the good sense 
and the courage to reverse the judgment of Thucydides. 


“The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice in the face of 
the judgment of his countrymen. While he says not a word about De- 
mosthenes beyond the fact of his being put to death, he adds in 
reference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy and commendation. 
‘Such, or nearly such (he says), were the reasons why Nikias was put 
to death ; though he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least 
deserved to come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his 
exact performance of established duties to the divinity.’ 

“Tf we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and setting 
his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal suffering in the 
other, the remark of Thucydides would be natural and intelligible. 
But the General of a great expedition, upon whose conduct the lives 
of thousands of brave men, as well as the most momentous interests of 
his country, depend, cannot be tried by any such standard. His private 
merit becomes a secondary point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 





* “History of Greece,” vol. v. p. 147 (edition in 8 vols.). 
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“Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias ? We are compelled to say that if his personal suffering could 
possibly be regarded in the light of an atonement, or set in an equation 
against the mischief brought by himself on his army and his country, 
it would not be greater than his deserts. . . Admitting fully both the 
good intentions of Nikias, and his personal bravery, rising even into 
heroism during the last few days in Sicily—it is not the less incontest- 
able, that first, the failure of the enterprise,—next, the destruction of 
the armament—is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgment. 
Sometimes petty trifling—sometimes apathy and inaction—sometimes 
presumptuous neglect—sometimes obstinate blunders, even to urgent 
and obvious necessities—one or other of these, his sad mental defects, 
will be found operative at every step whereby this fated armament 
sinks down from exuberant efficiency into the last depth of aggregate 
ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand 
proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both before 
the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted 
with the reality of his proceedings. ‘The man whose flagrant incompe- 
tency could bring such wholesale ruin on two fine armaments entrusted 
to his command, upon the Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately 
upon Athens herself, must appear on the tablets of history under the 
severest condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias. 

“ And yet our great historian—after devoting two immortal books 
to this expedition—after setting forth emphatically both the glory of 
its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic genius 
parallel to the Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophokles—when he comes to 
recount the melancholy end of the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for Demosthenes (far the abler officer of the two, who perished 
by no fault of his own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave 
of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity.—‘ What a pity! Such a 
respectable and religions man !’ ”’ * 

We have said that grace of style is not the most conspicuous 
merit of Grote’s work ; but there is a straightforward simplicity 
about his manner of writing, which sustains the reader's intetest 
and keeps his attention alive. The passages quoted above are 
no unfavourable specimens of this his habitual mode of work. 
Who that has ever read them can forget the manly defence of 
Cleon, the vigorous criticism of the popular view of the Sophists, 
the noble portrait of Socrates, and the matchless disquisitions 
on the growth of the Athenian constitution? Most of these it 
is true are points which have more interest for the critical 
student than for the general reader: but the scale on which the 
History is constructed makes it altogether a book rather for 
students and scholars than for a wider circle of less instructed 


* “ History of Greece,” Vol. v. p. 306, (edition in 8 vols). 
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readers, That it is not however incapable of attracting the 
attention and even stirring the imagination of men whose ordi- 
nary pursuits and interests are widely removed from scholarship, 
the following passage from Mrs. Grote’s book most completely 
shows :— 

“Sir William Gomm served for some time in India, and indeed had 
been commander of the forces there. Being at Simla, he occupied 
himself with the study of Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ having got hold 
of the first five volumes. He was so absorbed in the book, that he 
made copious notes upon portions of it ; which notes I have since had 
the privilege of reading, and Mr. Grote also looked through them. 
The observations and comments indicate an attentive following of the 
author’s text, especially in connexion with the military incidents, on 
which Sir W.’s remarks are pertinent and even instructive. He said 
he had burned with desire to go and view the site of the battle of 
Marathon with Grote’s book in his hand. ‘It has been objected,’ I 
observed, ‘ by critics, that the story of Marathon was too coldly nar- 
rated in Grote.’ 

“* Not at all!’ replied the veteran, ‘it is excellently told, and I have 
read it over often with delight.’ 

“When I mentioned my conversation, with Sir William Gomm to 
Grote, he obviously felt flattered at finding he had stirred up so much 
enthusiasm in the old soldier’s breast by his description of that immor- 
tal combat. The author and his admirer met more than once after- 
wards, and exchanged conversation with mutual interest ; ‘the Greeks’ 
being the chief topic of course.””—p. 298. 


It was not without misgiving that the admirers of the “ History 
of Greece” heard that its author was about to turn his attention 
to the philosophy first of Plato and secondly of Aristotle. For it 
was not known then, as we have learnt since, how prominent a 
position speculative literature had occupied in Grote’s early 
studies, and it was even doubted whether the qualities of mind 
which he had shown in his previous work were exactly those 
which would qualify him as a successful expositor and critic of 
Plato. Still the chapters on the Sophists and on Socrates in 
the History and a pamphlet which had been published on the 
cosmogony of the Timaeus of Plato sufficed to show that Grote 
would bring his habitual soundness of judgment and his unri- 
valled industry. and learning to the elucidation of a subject, 
which had been rather forced upon him as a branch of his main 
purpose, than chosen by him as one to which his powers. were 
specially adapted. When the second part of the “Trilogy,” the 
work on Plato, was published, it was found that these anticipa- 
tions were realized. Regarded as the work of a professed 
historian, as an excursus or supplement to his main treatise, the 
“ Plato” is a remarkable success, but it is scarcely entitled to the 
almost unqualified admiration which every candid student wil! 
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yield to the History itself. The style is distinctly inferior—less 
finished, more involved and diffuse, resembling more the out- 
pouring of a well-filled note book than the harmonized issue of 
sustained reflection. Of Plato’s thoughts and teachings we have 
an adequate picture,and many criticisms, all acute, some profound, 
of his distinctive doctrines; but of the man himself, his etberial 
charm, his exquisite grace, his subtle humour, his distinction, his 
urbanity, scarcely a trace; all has vanished in the crucible of a 
destructive analysis. It may be urged that this is inevitable; 
but Professor Jowett has shown in his masterly and exquisite 
introductions to the Dialogues of Plato, translated by him, that 
it is not so: and though his graceful deference to his “father 
Parmenides” withholds him from direct criticism of Grote’s work, 
his own more finished performance is an indirect criticism which 
is all the more telling because it is unintentional. The fact is 
that though Grote’s studies lay at one time in the direction of 
poetry and imaginative literature, yet the sesthetic side of his 
mind was the side which if not the least cultivated at any rate 
bore the least fruit ; and to the critic of Plato, the zsthetical faculty 
is that which, next to a sound judgment, is unquestionably the 
most indispensable. Moreover Grote had early adopted the 
tenets of a somewhat narrow philosophy, and he never entirely 
shook himself free from the trammels of pure Benthamism, a 
philosophy which however adequate within its legitimate sphere, 
is scarcely coextensive with the whole of human life. That Mill, 
the stern and passionate advocate of morality at all costs, should 
consider his friend’s criticism on the ‘ Republic’ as the most 
striking part of the whole work fills us, we confess, with astonish- 
ment ; it appears to us, on the contrary, that in the chupter 
entitled “ Remarks on the main Thesis” (of the “ Republic”) the 
inadequacy of Grote’s criticism and the insufficiency of his views, 
are most clearly manifest. “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” is the burden of 
Plato’s teaching; and it can scarcely be considered an adequate 
answer to say, as Grote substantially does, that if he redeem his 
soul a man may reasonably expect to inherit the world as well 
and that the expected inheritance is an indispensable motive to 
the sacrifice. 

Still,with all its drawbacks, the “ Plato” is a great and notable 
work, and a worthy sequel to the “History of Greece.” The 
same qualities are manifested in both,—sober and acute judg- 
ment, massive and profound learning, sound common sense and 
transparent honesty, though, as we have said, these furnish a less 
adequate equipment for the critic of philosophy than for the 
general historian. We can only permit ourselves space fora 
single extract—not so much a brick from a house, as a stone 
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from a quarry, for the work is rather a collection of materials 
than a finished building. Grote is analysing the Greek concep- 
tion of Népog :— 


“This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to believe, ethical, 
religious, zsthetical, social, respecting what is true or false, probable 
or improbable, just or unjust, holy or unholy, honourable or base, 
respectable or contemptible, pure or impure, beautiful or ugly, decent 
or indecent, obligatory to do or obligatory to avoid, respecting the 
status and relations of each individual in the society, respecting even 
the admissible fashions of amusement and recreation—this is an 
established fact and condition of things, the real origin of which is for 
the most part unknown, but which each new member of the society is 
born to and finds subsisting. It is transmitted by tradition from 
parents to children, and is imbibed by the latter almost unconsciously 
from what they see and hear around, without any special season of 
teaching, or special persons to teach. It becomes a part of each person’s 
nature—a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of mental tendencies, 
according to which, particular experience is interpreted and particular 
persons appreciated. It is not set forth in systematic proclamations, 
nor impugned, nor defended : it is enforced by a sanction of its own, 
the same real sanction or force, in all countries,by fear of displeasure from 
the Gods, and by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow citizens. 
The community hate, despise, or deride, any individual member who 
proclaims his dissent from their social creed, or even openly calls it in 
question. Their hatred manifests itself in different ways, at dilferent 
times and occasions, sometimes by burning or excommunication, some- 
times by banishment or interdiction from fire and water; at the very 
least, by exclusion from that amount of forbearance, goodwill, and 
estimation without which the life of an individual becomes insupport- 
able: for society, though its power to make an individual happy is but 
limited, has complete power, easily exercised, to make him miserable. 
The orthodox public do not recognise in any individual citizen a right 
to scrutinize their creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own 
rational judgment. ‘They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and contagion 
as they have adopted it themselves: as they have adopted also the 
current language, weights, measures, divisions of time, &e. If he 
dissents, he is guilty of an offence described in the terms of the indict- 
ment against Sokrates.—‘Sokrates commits crime, inasmuch as he 
does not believe in the Gods, in whom the city believes, but introduces 
hew religious beliefs,’ &e. ‘Nomos (Law and Custom), King of all’ 
(to borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites from Pindar), exercises 
plenary power, spiritual as well as temporal, over individual minds ; 
moulding the emotions as well as the intellect, according to the local 
type—determining the sentiments, the belief and the predisposition 
M regard to new matters tendered for belief, of every one—fashioning 
thought, speech, and points of view, no less than action—and reigning 
under the appearance of habitual, self-suggested tendencies. Plato, 
When he assumes the function of Constructor, establishes special 
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officers for enforcing in detail the authority of King Nomos in his 
Platonic variety. But even where no such special officers exist, we 
find Plato himself describing forcibly (in the speech assigned to 
Protagoras), the working of that spontaneous, ever-present police, by 
whom the authority of King Nomos is enforced in detail, a police not 
the less omnipotent, because they wear no uniform, and carry no 
recognised title.”’* 

Of the “ Aristotle” we have neither space nor inclination to 
speak at length; it is a fragment, a torso, and from the broken 
outlines that remain we can but faintly conjecture what the 
finished work would have been. It is matter for sincere regret 
that Grote thought himself called upon to devote his attention 
to Plato before he began to work on Aristotle, for there can be 
little doubt that the turn of his mind would have rendered him 
a better critic of Aristotle than he could ever have been of Plato. 
It is the more to be regretted, perhaps, that having reached 
Aristotle he spent his energies on the somewhat unprofitable 
technicalities of the later treatises of the “Organon,” and post- 
poned, till it was too late, the consideration of those ethical and 
political treatises, whereon his rare political experience and his 
unrivalled knowledge of Greek life would have entitled him to 
speak with the authority of a master. ‘But it was not to be. 
The “Ethics” and “ Politics,” those matchless works whose 
wisdom is never exhausted, have missed a commentator whose 
like we shall long seek in vain. 

One word in conclusion. It is the distinction of England 
among the nations of Europe that, outside her academical ranks, 
and independently of her professional teachers, there have always 
been found a few men in every generation able and willing to 
devote themselves to mature study and research unsupported by 
endowment and unstimulated by the hope of gain. We may 
look in vain in England for the all-pervading activity in every 
department of thought which marks the Universities of Ger- 
many, for the august but exclusive Academy which rules the 
literature of France. But neither France nor Germany can 
show a parallel to the Grotes, the Mills, the Darwins, the 
Spencers—to that academy without restrictions, to that uni- 
versity without endowments, which rules the thoughts and 
moulds the destinies of England. 





* “ Plato,” vol. i. p. 249. 





Art. VIII.—FRANcE AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


N his “ Literature and Dogma,” Mr. Arnold professes to explain 
why France is the object of attraction to other nations. She 
is the representative of “the average sensual man,” and as we all 
have in us the lower self which is developed and nurtured by grati- 
fying the “ wishes of the flesh, and of the current thoughts,” we 
all have an affinity with her. The affinity grows into admiration 
when we see how confidently and harmoniously France develops 
this lower self. Instead of developing it hesitatingly, or it may 
be grossly, France does it equally and systematically, making the 
most of the sensual man, because, Mr. Arnold says, she knows what 
she is about and keeps in a mean, as her climate is in a mean, 
and her situation. “Her famous gospel of the Rights of Man ” is 
but the definition of “the wishes of the flesh and of the current 
thoughts,” and the gratification of these wishes as equally and as 
much as possible is the goal of human happiness and the per- 
fection of society. So France, more.than any country, in the 
entirest good faith keeps cherishing and pampering the senses, 
or the apparent self of man, and does it with such logic and 
clearness and moderation as to excite universal admiration. In 
other countries there are other ideals which have influence 
over men, and these interfere to prevent the same harmonious 
nurturing of the ideal of “ the average sensual man.” Still we all, 
of whatever nation, feel the sweetness of the French ideal and 
hanker after it, often desiring to try it. The attraction of which 
France is thus made the certre, and the admiration which she 
knows she excites react upon the French people, intensifying 
their faith in their own mission, and their zeal for propagating 
French civilization so as to make it everywhere predominant. 
“Since everybody has something which conspires with this Ish- 
mael, his success, again and again, seems to be certain ; again and 
again he seems drawing near to a world-wide success, nay, to 
have succeeded ;—but always, at this point, disaster overtakes 
him, he signally breaks down. At this crowning moment, when 
all seems triumphant with him, comes what the Bible calls a 
erisis, or judgment.” 

Mr. Arnold has allowed free play to his fancy in this sketch. 
It contains a certain amount of truth, for France both continues 
to draw the eyes of the nations in her prostration as when before 
she bestrode Europe like a Colossus, and her strangely fascinating 
Interest for men is not assuredly due to the maintenance of any 
of those nobler ideals of life and the destinies of nations that fix 
all regards. It is curious it should be so. At the present time 
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when the centre of European gravity has been transferred from 
Paris to Berlin, and Germany is waging a desperate struggle with 
superstition, it might have been supposed the young German 
empire would have been the cynosure of all eyes. The movement 
against Papal supremacy, the revolt against the authority and 
claims of Ultramontanism now witnessed in Germany, is one of 
the greatest movements of modern times, in order to obtain a 
parallel to which we must go back to the Reformation. It is 
the completion of the work then begun. The struggle of the 
sixteenth century was between Nationalism and the spiritual 
despotism of a system that claimed to be supreme over nations, 
The conditions are changed, but the fight is essentially still the 
same. Roman Catholicism is putting forth its last effort to keep 
the human mind in bondage to superstition. With a dexterity 
and skill which prove its adaptability to all phases of Society, it 
is striving to lord it over governments and nations, through the 
very instrumentality by which freedom was expected to become 


universal. By bringing all its power to bear upon the electors 


who choose the rulers in countries in which there are represen- 
tative institutions, it hopes to control the springs of government. 
We have an example in Belgium of how the plan operates, and how 
it may succeed, Ultramontanism dominates the course of Belgian 


politics, because the priests bring their influence to bear upon 
the electors, and are able by a free use of religious pains and pe- 
nalties to control the majority. ‘The same thing was illustrated 
in the overthrow of the Gladstone Administration last March. 
The Irish phalanx which determined the majority against the 
Government, acted in obedience to the Ultramontane councillors 
who have gained the supremacy at the Vatican. Everywhere 
throughout Europe we see signs of the same battle between 
nationalism and spiritual despotism. Germany leads the way in 
putting the curb on Jesuitism and Ultramontanism. Prince 
Bismarck’s fight with the Ultramontanes is a matter with which we 
are all concerned, for we too must set limits to the aggressions of 
the Romish Church and make sure of the authority of the nation 
in all matters in which British subjects are interested. Yet 
though the German movement against the spirit and plottings, the 
political intermeddling and the effort to foster sedition among 
German subjects of the Catholic Church, comes very near to us ; 
though there is so close a parallel between the relations of Ireland 
to England and those of Klsass and Lothringen to the new Empire 
that the Imperial Chancellor in a recent speech in the 
German Diet illustrated the latter fromthe former,and showed the 
identity of the work being done in both by the emissaries of 
Rome, it is France not Germany in whose politics the British 
people are most profoundly interested. The contiguity of the 
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two countries may partly account for this, but that is by no 
means all. The interest in French politics is not confined 
to England. All over Europe the recent developments of the 
drama played at Versailles were watched with the same 
feverish anxiety. Stricken down and exhausted France is still 
the centre of universal attraction. Paris is still able to boast 
that civilization waits on her every movement like a menial. 
Even in presence of the triple alliance of the great empires of 
central and eastern Europe, France seems to hold in her hand 
the key of the European situation. All the world wonders after 
her, and in sickness as in health, in the weakness of her crippled 

wer as in the flush of her success, she compels the reluctant 
ei of men. 

The rapidity and completeness of the transformation by which 
her Government has been lately transformed from a Republican to 
a Monarchical—Monarchical in spirit though not in form—is one 
of the most remarkable of the political experiences which even 
France has known. It oceurred with a regularity and a 
suddenness which increased the effect of the surprise excited 
by the change. In a single day, nay, in a few hours, the Govern- 
ment of France was revolutionized. It was a_ revolution 
in substance though not in form. The President of the Republic 
for two years was swept away and his Government displaced, and 
the novelty for France was that this was done without any appeal 
to force, by a mere vote of the National Assembly. On the 
morning of Saturday, 24th May, France awoke under M. Thiers ; 
on the evening of the same day she went to sleep under Marshal 
Macmahon. Three agitated sittings of the Assembly in that 
brief interval, a few speeches, and a couple of votes, and the 
character of the Government was changed. But it was 
not a change in the tenure of power from one political party to 
another, as often happens in Constitutional countries. The mis- 
fortune of France was that her parties were not within the lines of 
the Constitution, so far as she might be said to have a Constitution. 
It was the overthrow of a Government which ruled France ou 
the recognised basis of Republican institutions, and whose whole 
aim was to prepare for the complete and stable founding and 
development of those institutions, by a coalition whose several 
sections were united in the desire to make the Republic impos- 
sible, but had no other bond of union, since they looked for at 
least three different solutions of the problem what was to take its 
place. “Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists formed an ill- 
assorted alliance for the moment to strike a blow at the Republic. 
What was to come after was left to be determined ‘by cireum- 
stances or the influence of the strongest. Each, of course, 
hoped it would be able to further its own special object. In the 
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meantime there was to be a-truce among them while they joined 
to carry on the Government in an anti-Republican spirit, and 
with the view of making a Republic impossible, M. Thiers . 
came into power pledged to uphold the truce between parties 
which was signalized by and resulted in the, Pact of Bordeaux, 
M. Thiers was bound-not to further the interests of any 
single party. But he was also bound, as the condition of the co- 
operation of the Left, not to injure the Republic. He could not 
therefore, had he wished, without breach of faith: encourage the 
schemes of the Monarchists. While abstaining from forcing 








































events, while allowing to the country the opportunity of making ment 
up its mind, so that when the hour came it might settle the Con. had g 
stitutional question definitively, he must yet rule France ripen 
with a view towards the establishment of the Republic as who | 

the form of Government that least divided Frenchmen. The The 
force of circumstances, had there been no engagement between to an 
M. Thiers and the Left, would have compelled him as a prudent ruling 
statesman to adopt this course. - He did not break the Pact of not ¢ 
Bordeaux because he assumed the impracticability of Monarchy policy 
and the necessity of a Republic. The field was open to all and -a 
parties, and if the Right had been able to persuade France in becau: 
favour of a Monarchy, M. Thiers doubtless would not have They 
opposed, though after his engagement with the Left le might that ir 
have retired and left to others the task of preparing for the concili 
Monarchy. As it was, he strove to be scrupulously fair to all make 
parties in the N ational Assembly. He relied exclusively upon occupi 
none and abstained from giving a party colour to his Government. J "pon | 
He respected the truce of parties and sought to rule with the preven 
help ofall. The alliance by which he has been overthrown, after from ge 
two years of power, has also a truce of parties as the condition of J ‘tues « 
its existence. United by the negative bond of enmity to the acquies 
Republic, but differing fundamentally as to the form of Govern- of Bord 
ment that should take its place, it could not move a step unless J J¢t to t 
there had first been agreement to sink temporarily the differences siderati 
that divided the several sections. Their union must be on the #% ™!serie 
ground of passive conservatism only, and, as we shall see, M. Thie 
that becomes an important consideration in its bearing on the concurr 
future. were ge 
The denouement at Versailles on the 24th of May was, as we healing 
have said, unexpected, but the crisis that led to it was carefully accord — 
prepared for and had been long foreseen, Even the measure of  CUuntry 
negative union necessary to the truce between Legitimists, was felt 
Orleanists, and Bonapartists, could not have been improvised at J "accon 
the moment. The readiness with which M. Thiers’s resig- the inva 
nation was accepted and the Right proceeded to take the pd he 
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command of the vessel of the State, showed that all the measure 
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likely to be deemed necessary had been taken beforehand. On 
previous occasions of resignation by M° Thiers, as when the 
dispute occurred between him and the Assembly on the 
taxation of the Raw Material, there was unmistakable dismay on 
the part of the majority at the idea of such an issue, and he 
was entreated to.remain. There was nothing of the sort on the 
24th May. -The'vote, and the situation to which it led, were the 
result of causes that had been in operation for nearly @ year, but 
which had worked with accelerated energy and rapidity since M. 
Thiers. declared for the termination of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the institution of the Republic, last November. There 
had gradually grown up estrangement which slowly but surely 
ripened into-hostility between M. Thiérs and the Conservatives, 
who plumed. themselves on being the majority of the Assembly. 
The Right bitterly complain that he gave encouragement 
toand received support from their enemies of the Left. Not 
ruling France through or by means of a party, M. Thiers would: 
not commit himself to the Right and take his Ministers and 
policy wholly from them. They resented his independence 
and-accused him of playing into the hands of the Radicals 
because he did not exclusively rely upon the Conservatives. 
They forgot—for it ‘was not convenient for them to remember— 
that in acting as he did M. Thiers was following in the course of 
conciliation inaugurated by the truce of parties. He would not 
make his Government one of party, pure and simple. He 
occupied a position that raised him above parties, and laid 
upon him the duty of moderating their mutual animosities and 
preventing them tearing each other in pieces, or any one of them 
from getting the mastery over the others. For a time the neces- 
sities of the general situation compelled the Conservatives to 
acquiesce in, while cursing in their hearts, this fidelity to the Pact 
of Bordeaux. Even French factions were awed, if not to silence, 
yet to tolerance of a régime not according to their mind, by con- 
sideration of the state of the country. The legacy of 
miseries left by the German invasion and the civil war, insured 
M. Thiers’s temporary ascendancy. All sections of the Assembly 
concurred in his rule so long as the frightful wounds of France 
were gaping, and his wisdom and good sense were employed in 
healing them. Therefore they refused his resignation with one 
accord when it was offered. Order was maintained and the 
country was being liberated from the foreign yoke. M. Thiers 
was felt to be indispensable so long as the mighty task remained 
tnaccomplished of paying the war indemnity and getting rid of 
the invader, so as to give France command of herself again and 
allow her to be free to conduct her own affairs, but meantime 
the Conservatives comforted themselves with the reflection that 
(Vol. C. No. CXKCVII.]—New Szrizs, Vol. XLIV. No. I. N 
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the Government was provisional, and that so long as that was the 
case there was no necessity to be in haste about the question of 
Republic or Monarchy. Was not the President bound by the 
Pact of Bordeaux to do nothing to compromise the provisional 
character of the situation ? 

Of course it was impossible that the Pact of Bordeaux could 
continue to be observed in the sense in which the various 
sections of the Right required and professed to expect it. The 
Government was provisional, but M. Thiers was no longer the 
mere Chief of the Executive. The Assembly itself had made him 
President of the Republic. The Republic actually existed 
and showed itself able to satisfy the wants and necessities of 
the country. The French people saw this, and anxious for 
peace and order that so they might be able to carry on their 
business from day to day in quietness, they looked more and more 
with favour on the Republic. Evidently there could not be an 
everlasting equipoise between Republic and Monarchy, just 
because the country would not and could not remain in the state 
of perpetual hesitation on the subject. The Conservatives pro- 
fessed to expect that, but meanwhile they violated the conditions 
of the equipoise themselves by taking every opportunity of further- 
ing their own sectional interests. The Pact of Bordeaux was not 
allowed to stand in their way if it seemed that anything could be 
gained by preaching and promoting a solution of the political 
problem in a Monarchical direction. Of course the result was to 
make it more and more difficult, amid the strife of parties at 
Versailles, to maintain an authoritative Provisional Government 
at all. The Right lost no chance of striking a blow at its 
authority, and there was no small danger of the task of the Govern- 
ment being rendered impossible through their factious manceuvres. 
This circumstance hastened what was sooner or later inevitable. 
The Government was necessitated to take sides. It was felt 
by M. Thiers that the provisional situation could not endure 
longer. Even his dexterity and adroitness in managing the 
refractory steeds on which he performed in the Versailles theatre 
could not make them pull together in the practical business of 
legislation. M. Thiers may have erred in choosing his time, but 
that a time must have come in any case when the provisional 
situation should end and France should obtain a definite Consti- 
tution was not a question. Nor could it end in any way but one, 
unless the country was to be deluged with blood and involved in 
the miseries of civil war. Any attempt to terminate it by 
installing a monarch or an Emperor at the Tuileries must have 
had that result. M. Thiers made up his mind to bring matters 
to anissue. The Assembly separated last autumn in uncertainty 
as tc what was coming. When it met again after the vacation 
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it was to lear from the President that the time had arrived 
for terminating the provisional system. On the 12th of Novem- 
ber M. Thiers read a message to the Assembly at Versailles, 
in which he declared it was necessary to proceed to establish the 
institutions essential to the national life under Republican forms 
of government. This was the signal for war. The Right from 
that moment regarded M, Thiers as its enemy. From that 
moment may be dated the origin of the crisis which found its 
issue in the overthrow of M. Thiers and his Ministry on the 
24th of May, 1873. 

M. Thiers had tried to rule upon national as distinguished 
from party principles. He committed many blunders, and he 
was not always so firmly and wisely devoted to the principles of 
free government as to escape being guilty of sins against liberty. 
But he had gauged the disease of France, and had some con- 
ception of the true remedy. He saw clearly that in the past, 
ever since the first Revolution, the fundamental evil in France 
had lain in the supremacy of a party, faction, or section of the 
community over the whole country, and in the selfish persistence 
with which the party that gained the ascendancy for the moment 
subordinated considerations of patriotism and regard for the 
general good to its own sectional ends. There had been suc- 
cessive triumphs gained by various parties, and each in turn 
when it grasped the reins of Government, and was able to direct 
the national force, made use of it for.its own purposes. Whether 
Revolutionists, Imperialists, Legitimists, or Orleanists won the 
ascendancy, each played the same game. Each in its own hour 
of triumph did what it denounced when its rival vaulted into the 
saddle. From this had come general instability, and that sense 
of revolutionary feverishness which had long prevailed throughout 
France. Each party that came to rule in turn succeeded by force, 
and perished by the force that had given it the victory. Each 
represented but a small fraction of the French people. It has 
been by energetic minorities that France has been governed 
since the Revolution of 1789. It went plodding on in the 
same monotonous circle, and there was no hope of anything 
better until a new direction had been given to French politics, 
until means were taken to enable the country to rule itself 
instead of being at the mercy of the party which was able by any 
happy accident to secure the temporary supremacy. M. Thiers 
sought to give this new direction to French politics. He would 
conduct the government, pay off the indemnity, maintain order, 
and get rid of the foreigner, and in the meantime the country 
would have the opportunity of making up its mind as to the 
form of rule-it desired. This was a new experiment in France, 


and if M. Thiers and his ministers were not always scrupulously 
N2 
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faithful to the conditions requisite to give it a fair trial, that 
is nothing surprising considering how unusual the attempt 
was. But it may be objected, did not the President trans- 
gress these conditions and take it upon him to decide for 
France what it was essential France should be left to decide for 
herself when he recommended the adoption of Republican insti- 
tutions ? Did he not thereby give the Right a pretext for ac- 
cusing him of breaking his compact and allying himself with the 
Left? The result of the November message was his support by the 
Left, which rallied round him the moment he pronounced for the 
Republic. So far as M. Thiers gave this party character to his 
government he was forced to do it by the Right itself. By de- 
serting and throwing him over it left him no option, but to get 
support wherever he could find it. There was no reasonable 
ground for this desertion. M. Thiers had done no despite to 
conservative principles. He pointed out to the Assembly which 
was sovereign, the dangers of the perpetuation of the provisional 
régime, but he left the decision of the question of how these 
dangers might best be met to the Assembly. He declared for 
the Republic as the only possible government in the present 
condition of France, but he was only anxious to be guided by the 
lessons of experience and the indications of the wishes of the 
French people. His work was wholly practical, and in suggesting 
the creation of national institutions under a Republican form of 
rule he was only solicitous to establish organs for the national 
life such as the nation might be able to use, because it found 
them in harmony with its character and habits, and fitted to 
promote its interests. The experiment of letting a constitution 
for France develop itself, as it were, out of the practical necessi- 
ties of the French people, of giving it the means and opportunities 
of growing, was so novel that the Conservatives failed to under- 
stand it. Had they been able wisely to read the signs of the 
times, they would have seen that this was the only way in which 
France could emerge from the dreary circle in which she had 
revolved since the Revolution, and that it was conservative in 
the best sense of the term. But the Right would not or could 
not comprehend this. The mention of the Republic was enough 
to inflame their passions and prejudices. They saw in the 
President’s message of last November nothing but an attempt 
to give to their rivals of the Left power to direct the policy of 
France. The President was bidding for their support, and the 
Radicals would be bribed by the promise of a Republic into be- 
coming M. Thiers’s allies. ‘Therefore the Conservatives withdrew 
from the President and passed over openly into the ranks of his 
enemies. M. Thiers was compelled to rely upon the Left, all sections 
of which rallied round him when he declared for the Republic. 
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At the very moment when he needed the support of the Right 
most in order to establish a Conservative Republic, the Right 
set itself to oppose his Government with all its energy. Then 
followed the battle between the Right and the Government, and 
although the latter was victorious by a small majority on the 
29th November, it was evident that M. Thiers was no longer 
the national leader he had been. The issue was forced upon 
him which he had been anxious to avoid. He must govern by 
party, and the party on which he must henceforth rely was no 
longer the Right but the Left. 

It was natural that M. Thiers should be reluctant to accept this 
situation, and there were many members of the Right who were 
by no means anxious to precipitate a crisis that would deprive 
the country of the services of the President. The Right Centre, 
composed of Conservative Republicans, largely of Orleanists, who 
had come to see the impracticability of a restoration of the 
Monarchy, was still anxious to support the Government. If it 
could obtain guarantees for the conservatism of the Cabinet it 
would not distrust the President. Hence the anxiety for the 
acceptance of the principle of Ministerial responsibility by which 
the fate of the Government would be‘ left in the hands of the 
majority. It is not necessary to follow in detail the story 
of the negotiations between M. Thiers, who saw that he must 
not alienate the more moderate members of the Right, and the 
Conservative majority of the Assembly. Between him and the 
Commission of Thirty, which resulted from the vote of the 29th 
November, a compact was at last entered into which seemed to 
render peace possible. M. Thiers, whose intervention in the 
Assembly’s debates had so often turned the wavering votes of 
members and insured his triumph, consented to abandon the 
right to address the Assembly except under certain stringent 
conditions, the formalities of which must be minutely adhered 
to. On its part the Commission left to the Government 
the task of drawing up for presentation to the Assembly 
the laws, the outlines of which had been accepted in the 
deliberations between the two, regarding the creation of a second 
chamber, the electoral laws, and other matters. There was 
thus harmony between the President and his Ministers and the 
Conservative majority. It was not unreasonable to expect the 
former would have the support of the latter in settling the institu- 
tions of the country. In fact, there seemed to be a restoration 
of the old friendliness, and the fact that one of the Ministers, M. 
Dufaure, delivered a speech which was taken to be a denuncia- 
tion of the Radicals; completed the rupture with the Left. M. 
Thiers had swung round again from Left to Right, and 
the practical harmony between the Conservatives and the 
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Government was made manifest by the vote of a new municipal 
organization for the city of Lyons, which was punished for its 
Radicalism by a temporary loss of its municipal rights. When 
the Assembly separated for the Easter holidays in April, every- 
thing was seemingly going well. Peace had been re-established, 
there was harmony in policy and action between the Con- 
servatives and the Government, and although there might be 
clouds on the horizon there was no occasion to dread an early 
storm. 

A great change passed over the spirit of the Conservative 
dream during the vacation. The peace which seemed assured 
was found impossible. The members of the Right returned to 
Versailles resolved on war. They reassembled with excited hopes 
but their minds disturbed by gloomy fears. They came 
resolved to bring matters to an issue, and once for all to 
have it determined that Radicalism should be excluded from 
influencing the policy of the Government. What had occurred 
to produce such perturbation and alarm? The elections of the 
27th of April and the 11th of May. These elections gave a 
mighty impulse to Radicalism by proving its ascendancy in the 
great towns of France. The battle was between the spirit of 
Revolution and of Conservatism,and the former gained the victory. 
The candidates of the Conservative Republic were equally hope- 
lessly out-distanced with those whose Monarchical or Imperialist 
leanings were more decided. In Paris the fight lay between M. 
Barodet, a violent Radical, of no particular note otherwise, whose 
connexion with Lyons would make his success a sweet revenge 
for-the injury doue to that revolutionary city by the Government 
and the Assembly, and M. Thiers’s able and accomplished 
Foreign Secretary, M. de Rémusat. Rarely has any single election 
been followed with so keen and so general an interest as 
this one. England was equally agitated with France in contem- 
plation of the issue. Experience has since shown that the 
instinct which attached such importance to the Paris election on 
the 27th of April was not mistaken. The fate not only of the 
Government but of the President and to some degree of France 
depended on it. Had M. Rémusat triumphed we should not 
have seen the events that have lately excited France and Europe. 
But M. Rémusat did not triumph. M. Barodet was elected by 
an overwhelming majority for Paris, as also was M. Ranc— 
formerly a member of the Government of the Commune for 
Lyons, and M. Lockroy for Marseilles. The result was universal 
alarm among Conservatives, universal triumph and exultation 
among the Radicals. Thegreat towns had declared for the Repub- 
lic, and not for the Conservative but the Radical Republic. The 
Radical cause was victorious all along the line. The large towns 
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spoke for France, and France when it had the opportunity would 
follow suit. The country was with the Radicals therefore, and not 
with their opponents. At this moment of embarrassment, when 
the susceptibilities of the Conservative majority of the National 
Assembly were profoundly wounded, the situation was made 
still more difficult by the imprudence of M. Jules Simon, who 
was Obnoxious to the Right as the sole remaining mem- 
ber of the Government which had shared the responsibility 
of ruling France with Gambetta. An attack on the Assembly 
by M. Simon was not only a defiance of the majority by the 
Radical Minister, but it compromised the Government and the 
President. M. Thiers felt this and set M. de Goulard to undo 
the mischief. M. de Goulard blundered in the opposite direction. 
M. Simon had attributed all the glory of paying the indemnity 
and liberating the territory to the President, refusing to the 
Assembly any share in the honour of the great work. His 
Conservative ministerial colleague, addressing the Permanence 
Commission at Versailles and speaking for the President, attri- 
buted, on the contrary, everything to the National Assembly. 
Thus in the bosom of the Government there were hostile 
tendencies which were brought prominently into notice. 
The difference between M. Simon, with his leanings to 
the Left, and M. de Goulard, who formally disavowed his 
colleague’s views, with his affinities with the Right Centre, was, 
as M. de Mazade has said in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
index of the more general situation. But the Minister of 
Instruction gratuitously aggravated an inevitable crisis by com- 
promising M. Thiers, if only in appearance and only for a 
moment, through an exhibition of hostility against the Assembly. 
After the speech of M. Simon and the disavowal of the Minister 
of Public Instruction by M. de Goulard, above all after the 
elections, action was necessary. The President acted with prompti- 
tude, and in the direction of making manifest his resolution to 
abide by the Republic, but the Conservative Republic. He 
reconstituted his Ministry, getting rid of both the Radical 
Simon and the Conservative Goulard, and replacing them by 
MM. Casimir Périer, Bérenger, and Waddington—the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and of Worship being divided in two—all 
of them Conservative Republicans of a decided type. M. 
Casimir Périer had been an Orleanist, but was forced by the 
current of events to abandon his Monarchical hopes and pronounce 
for the Republic, though of his practical Conservatism there 
could be no question. M. Bérenger bad lately proved his Con- 
servatism by a vigorous speech on the municipal organization 
of Lyons, anti M. Waddington—English by origin and education— 
was not suspected of any Radical leanings, If moderate conces- 
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sions would have satisfied the frightened Conservatives, they had 
them in abundance. 

But the hour was past for any peaceable settlement between 
M. Thiers and the Conservative majority. Some of the more 
reactionary of their number had made up their minds to a war 
to the knife so long ago as last October. The more moderate of 
them,members of the Right Centre,whose natural place was with 
M. Casimir Périer, had been filled with alarm by the elections, 
and had returned to Versailles on the 19th of May, determined 
to force M. Thiers to adopt a “resolutely Conservative policy,” 
or to get rid of him altogether. The real grievance of the 
Right against the President constitutes one of M. Thiers’s greatest 
claims to honourable distinction. They were irritated because 
he had not followed the tradition of official candidatures 
They believed, or professed to believe, that he might have 
prevented the election of MM. Rance, Lockroy, Barodet, and 
others. So perhaps he might had he plagiarized from the 
Empire, and instructed the Préfets—taking care first that they 
should be submissive tools of the Government—to make sure of 
the election of candidates favourable to the Government. But 
M. Thiers did not desire to dictate the choice of France. His 
acknowledgment of the national sovereignty was not a hypo- 
critical pretence. He wished honestly to find, that he migiit 
follow, the national opinion. For the first time France has, 
under his régime, had the opportunity of forming its own 
opinion. For the first time there has been during the last two 
years an approximation to the conditions under which a genuine 
public opinion may grow. The Conservatives did not want to 
know what France desired, unless it was to be what they them- 
selves wished. They wanted a “Government of combat,” which 
would maintain the monarchical cause, and use every means in 
the power of officialism to compel the French people to 
declare for the same thing. In their view France was fast 
hastening to destruction, to the gulf of revolution; what the 
Constitutionnel—which has become the organ of the Duc de 
Broglie—called the “ pestilent toleration of a blind and reckless 
Administration,” had in their frightened view sapped the 
principles of order and of social conservatism. It was necessary 
to counteract this tendency. It was necessary to have a Govern- 
ment guiltless of the weak toleration of M. Thiers’s Adminis- 
tration, which would reverse all its traditions and all its 
practice. 

“Tt is necessary,” the Constitwtionnel has since said, in tracing the 
line of policy to be followed by the new Government, “ that irresolu- 
tion and dubiety should be replaced by decision and clearness, 
feebleness by firmness, imprudent complaisances, ménagements, calcu- 
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lated compromises, by a severe and impartial inflexibility in maintaining 
law and order. . . . The disease is deep rooted and will not be cured 
ina day. If it be necessary to make use of iron there must be no 
hesitation. The Radicals must be under no illusion; they must be 
convinced that the Government will proceed to extremities ; if they 
are astonished and irritated by a severe measure, let them be told 
boldly that they will see many more of thesamekind. It is a serious 
and a solemn conflict. The Government should not hesitate. Only 
on that condition will it maintain and honour itself and be maintained 
and honoured, and will effectively fulfil towards the country the 
conservative mission which has been confided to it.” 


These words, written a fortnight after the battle was fought 
and won, explain the objects and the spirit of the Conservative 
majority. It believed it had a mission, and that its mission was to 
extirpate Radicalism, to convert France to Conservatism, and it 
will shriuk from nothing it may deem necessary to secure success. 
The Right had come to the resolution to control the Govern- 
ment by dictating and directing its policy, and whatever the 
forms of the “ interpellations”” around which the Parliamentary 
battle was waged, the real point for decision from the first was 
which policy—Conservative or Republican—was to prevail, 
which had the majority of the Assembly on its side. Some 
members may have hesitated nearly to the last as to the 
necessity of sacrificing M. Thiers. Among the less extreme of 
their number there was an idea ‘that the President, in the 
event of defeat in the Assembly—defeat which involved censure 
of the policy of his Administration—might not retire, but only 
his Ministers. Even if he did resign, perhaps he might be 
induced to return and torule with a thoroughly Conservative 
Government, possibly led by the Duc de Broglie. M. Thiers, indeed, 
before the final vote was taken, made it plain that he 
would do nothing of the kind. He would not make—he would 
have been discredited if he had made—the Cabinet a scape- 
goat. He was equally responsible with them for the policy which 
the Right condemned, and he would not shrink from the conse- 
quences of upholding it. A few of the Conservative majority 
may have continued to hope otherwise, but the most of them were 
prepared for this issue; it was indeed what they wanted. We 
must do them the justice of saying they fought their battle against 
the President with ability. Evidently they were not led by 
novices, The motley alliance was formed of Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Imperialists, and members of the Right Centre. It 
ls not difficult to discern the experienced tactical leadership of 
M. Rouher in the conduct of the struggle. The general order 
of the day, which was carried by the small majority of fourteen, 
was the work of M. Rouher, The fact has been acknowledged 
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by the victors in the contest. During the progress of the fight 
there was a meeting of representatives of the four groups of 
the majority—the three already named, and the Conservative 
Republicans of the Right Centre, who deserted M. Casimir 
Périer—when the suggestion was made that M. Thiers might 
form a Cabinet with M. de Goulard as its chief. But the time 
for any such compromise was past, even if M. de Goulard had 
consented to play the part allotted him, which he declined. There 
has been much -controversy as to whether the President expected 
victory or defeat. It is of comparatively little moment; but we 
believe from the commencement of the day which decided his fate 
he anticipated a hostile vote. M. Thiers is said to have remarked 
to one of his friends that if he had cherished any illusions on the 
subject, he would not have spoken ashe did. His speech in defence 
of his Government and policy was one of the most brilliant the 
veteran Parliamentarian ever delivered. It was a masterly vindi- 
cation of the policy of his two years’ rule. He declared he had 
not sought power, it had been devolved upon him by the force 
of events, and he had accepted it from love to his country. 
The attacks of the Right he accepted as directed against him- 
self; “and you now know,” he added, “ what will be the result 
both of this sitting and of your vote.” The real question 
dividing him and the Right was what it had been always—not 
order or disorder, but monarchy or republic. But what monarchy 
could it be? It was true there were different kinds of republics 
as well as different kinds of monarchy :— 


“There are those who wish the Republic but without Republicans 
in power, and those who desire the Republic with Republicans. 
Every one asserts, on the Right as on the Left, that I govern in its 
sense. Here is the explanation of my conduct—I do not govern by 
party; inflexible in presence of disorder, I remain impartial between 
the political currents, but I do not on that account practise a deceit- 
ful policy (wne politique & double face).” 


Alluding in another part of his speech to the recent elections, M. 
Thiers said that partial elections were always party elections, i 
protest against the side to which the Assembly inclined ; but he 
was convinced, and he thought he knew the country, that theresult 
of a general election would be to return Conservative Repub- 
licans. His closing words were meant for the Duc de Broglie, 
who had led the attack on the Government, and was notoriously 
conducting the intrigue against the President, and they must 
have hit the Orleanist deputy hard :— 

“The honourable Duc de Broglie, after telling us that he had 


no wish to add to the misfortune of defeat the ridicule of being 
duped, wished to demonstrate to us that if we obtained a majority 
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composed of the united sections of the Left, we should be the protégés, 
and in consequence the obligés of the Radicals; as for him, should he 
obtain a majority through aid of the Right, he also will be a protézé ° 
and an obligé :—the protectorate, which his father would not have 
accepted—that of the empire.” 


The Assembly adjourned after the President’s speech to meet again 
at two o’clock the same day—a delay which allowed time for the 
immediate effect produced by M. Thiers to dissipate, but not 
sufficient to allow the influence of the speech outside the 
Versailles circle to reach members of the Assembly. The 
debate was resumed by M. Casimir Périer, amid cries for the 
“cloture ” from the Right, which showed their minds were made 
up already, and there was little chance of any oratory affecting 
the vote. M. Casimir Périer expressed surprise that any one 
could seriously accuse men like MM. Waddington, Bérenger, 
and himself of dallying with Radicalism, especially as M. de 
Broglie must remember that M. Waddington and he were long 
members of the Right Centre. The Cabinet had not yet had 
time to do anything. But in truth it was not of any dealings 
with Radicalism the coalition of the Right suspected them ; 
the cause of the war they had declared was their knowledge of 
the fact that the Government wished to found the Conservative 
Republic. The time for the uncertainty of the provisional 
régime was over. 

“T believe,” said the orator, “that the time has come for pro- 
claiming the Republic ; I am sure the time has come for proclaiming 
a definitive Government. . . . As for myself, great sacrifices were 
required of me before I could make a decided move in favour of the 
Republic—personal sacrifices, the extent of which I alone am able to 
estimate. I have made them; and I have decided on appearing before 
you with this homogeneous Ministry, which will proceed harmoniously 
and unanimously, which assumes the responsibility of its enterprise, 
and whose action you should wait to see before condemning it.” 


But the Right would not listen. The Ernoul order of the day, 
which declared “the necessity of reassuring the ccuntry by 
Imposing a resolutely Conservative policy on the Government,” 
at the same time said that “the late Ministerial modifications 
had not given to the Conservative interests the satisfaction they 
Were entitled to expect.” There was an addition to this order 
of the day, proposed by M. Target in the interest of peace, which 
Pronounced adhesion to the Republic, on condition that the 
Government would henceforth practise “a resolutely Conser- 
Vative policy.” On the part of the Government, M. Dufaure 
announced from the Tribune its acceptance “of the order of the 
day pure and- simple.” M. Buffet, the new President of the 
Assembly, then amid great excitement in the Assembly, 
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declared the vote should be taken openly, not by the “appel 
nominal.” “Those who adopt the order of the day pure and 
simple,” he said, “will put a white billet in the urn.” The 
others would put a blue one. Never were there so many white 
bulletins from the Left. So far as might be judged from the 
expression on the faces of members on both sides, each seemed 
certain of the victory. As the white votes continue to shower 
into the urn the countenances of those on the Right are visibly 
troubled. The issue is felt by all to be a serious one, If the 
Government triumph the Republic is constituted. If it is 
defeated something like a revolution is accomplished while the 
foot of the foreign invader is still on French soil. No wonder 
there is visible anxiety painfully intense in its measure. Hope 
and fear alternate on either side as the voting proceeds. Itis 
now four o'clock, and the suspense continues. In the Tribune 
are assembled well-known politicians. The benches of the diplo- 
matic corps are fully occupied. Mme. Thiers and Mdlle. Dosne 
have been here since morning. La Maréchale Macmahon with her 
husband is looking on. But hush! There is amovement and every 
one returns to his seat. The votes have been counted and recounted, 
and the decision has been pronounced. Here is the result. The 
number of votes is 710, the absolute majority of which will be 356. 
For “the order of the day, pure and simple,” there are only 
348, and against it 362, or a majority against of 14, “The 
order of the day pure and simple is not adopted,” exclaims 
M Buffet. M. Broet makes a last effort to save the Gover- 
ment by proposing the following order of the day :—“The 
National Assembly, relying on the declarations of the Gover: 
ment, and expecting from it a resolutely Conservative policy, 
passes,” &c. After a pause, priority is given to the generil 
order of the day. There is discussion as to the manner of the 
vote ; but at a quarter to six o'clock the result is proclaimed. For 
the general order of the day 360 voted, and 344 against ; so that 
the former is carried by a majority of 16. The Governmentis 
defeated. The fate of the President is sealed. M. Baragnon 
wishes to know the issue. Is there a Government, or is there 
not? Let the Assembly have another sitting at eight o'clock 
to learn if the Government accepts its decision. There i 
silence; but after a little time M. Dufaure ascends the Tribune 
to announce that France has a President of the Republic, and 
therefore a Government until another had been appointed. 

for the Ministers, they would consult with the President, as was 
their duty. Then they leave the Assembly. M. Arayo reproaches 
the majority with their ingratitude from the Tribune, Ther 
is a pause of confusion and hesitation, but at last it is decided 
to have a third sitting at eight o'clock; and the second sitting 
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of this memorable day is brought to a close. It was plain 
everything had been arranged beforehand. It might have 
been supposed as this was Saturday there would be an 
interval on the Sunday, which would allow reflections favour- 
able to peace. But the majority who had won the victory 
would not permit forty eight hours of uncertainty, and hence 
the evening sitting, soas to have everything settled at once. In 
the circumstances what happened was inevitable. M. Thiers 
having first accepted the resignation of his Ministers, then sent 
his own to the Assembly. A last effort was made even at that 
moment. There wasa proposal to refuse to accept the resignation ; 
but it was rejected by a still larger majority than the order of the 
day pure and simple, namely, by thirty votes. The triumphant 
Right had the ball at their feet, and they played their game with 
resolution to the end. The Left retired from the field, and by 
390 voices out of 392 voting, Marshal Macmahon was called to 
be President of the Republic. Before midnight of this eventful 
Saturday—the anniversary of the day two years before of the 
triumph of the Versailles troops over the Commune—the 
Government of France was changed. The crisis passed through 
all its phases in fifteen hours, and the man who had paid the 
German indemnity, liberated the territory, and restored order, 
retired to make room for the General who had been defeated at 
Worth, and had seen the last hopes of France perish on the 
fatal field of Sedan. For a time: it was thought the Duc 
dAumale might have been M. Thiers’s successor; but if ever 
he had the chance, he had not the boldness to take advantage 
ofit. We incline to think he never had it, as the Bonapartists, 
without whose co-operation the Right could not have been 
victorious, would not compromise the hopes of the Imperialist 
cause by placing an Orleanist Prince in the highest seat of 
authority in France. 

M. Thiers might retire with a quiet conscience, sure of the 
gratitude of France, and confident of a favourable verdict from 
history, to which he appealed. Though defeated he was not dis- 
honoured. In the very incidents of the defeat and the manner 
in which the change of Government was effected, there was the 
strongest testimony to his honour and to the success of his mis- 
sion. The unprecedented fact in France that the supreme au- 
thority was transmitted from M. Thiers to Marshal Macmahon 
without the slightest disturbance of the public peace is decisive 
proof of that. The old vicious circle of changes in the Govern- 
ment accomplished by force is broken. The one President retires 
before a vote of the National Assembly, and the other accepts 
the responsibility of taking his place because he acknowledges 
the sovereignty of that Assembly as representing the nation. 
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The change is immense, for it is a change of system, and if only 
the new spirit of loyalty and order cau be developed, France 
may continue to direct her own destinies, and by virtue of a free 
and enlightened public opinion may keep full possession of her- 
self. It is a strange coincidence that, as noticed, the day on 
which M. Thiers passed over to Marshal Macmahon the leader- 
ship of the nation should have been the anniversary of the day 
on which the army, carefully reorganized under directions of 
the former, and placed by his orders under command of the latter, 
entered Paris and restored to France her capital. 

But will not the process so well begun by the late President, 
of educating France to understand the responsibilities of self- 
government and to develop the force through which the national 
authority and sovereignty might be organized, be now interrupted 
and impeded by the new President? If the Conservative coalition 
have their way it cannot be doubted it will. We have seen that 
their avowed object is not to train France to govern herself, but 
to impress upon the French people that they must do as they are 
bid. The Government of the Duc de Broglie will do all it can 
to keep the nation in leading-strings by manipulating the elections 
through the Government officials. One of its first acts was to 
make a considerable sweep of the Republitan Préfets, in order to 
put trusty Conservative ones in their places, The Press will be 
gagged or made to utter echoes from official inspiration, and if 
the electors can be brought to be submissive enough it is possible 
that France may be educated to ask for a Monarchy, or to givea 
"> sauipend foran Empire. The process of “saving society ” is 

eing again attempted. The situation is like a leaf out of the 
book of the past. On the morning after the Marshal’s installation 
as President and the Duc de Broglie’s formation of a Ministry, 
we had the old familiar assurances that did duty after the 2nd 
December, 1551: “ All is tranquillity,” “honest people are re- 
assured,” “the public funds are rising.” So it was after the 
coup d'état of Louis Napoleon; so it is again after the more 
orderly Parliamentary coup d'état of the Conservative majority. 
But there are two great obstacles to the success of the mission of 
the new saviours of society in France. The first is from their 
own divisions, and the second from the character of the new Presi- 
dent. We believe there is also a third, which will ultimately prove 
the most formidable of all, in the opposition of the French people; 
but we can only count on that if the other two causes give time for 
it to-mature and organize itself. A Government definitively Mon- 
archical, united in its aims, and resolute to bring about a Restora- 
tion, might with theco-operation of a President devoted to its policy 
succeed in reproducing the Monarchy or the Empire. But the 
Duc de Broglie’s Ministry is not united, and never can be. The 
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three—or counting the Conservative Republican element—the four 
sections of its supporters have their three or four distinct and irre- 
concilable objects. They have been united by common hostility to 
the Government, but beyond opposing the work it undertook in 
encouraging the country to educate itself, they are unable to agree 
upon any common principles. In the new Cabinet the Legitimists 
are represented by MM. Ernoul, De la Bouillerie, and De Dom- 
pierre d’Hornoy. The Bonapartists have their representative in 
M. Magne, who has charge of the finances. With the exception 
of the Duc de Broglie himself, the Orleanists are scarcely repre- 
sented in the Government. MM. Beulé, Batbie, and Deseilligny 
are members of the Right Centre. M. Deseilligny, if not a 
Bonapartist, has Imperial affinities—at least he ought to have 
them, as he was favoured by the Bonapartist Administration 
when a candidate under the Empire. M. Magne is a gentle- 
man of great experience, having been connected with several 
Ministries in the days of the Empire, and his management of 
the finances may be advantageous to France, if he applies the free- 
trade principles he is believed to hold. But how can these con- 
flicting shades of political opinion ever pull together? The leaders 
of sections may work in harmony till they have got themselves 
seated in the saddle and filled the administrative posts with their 
creatures. But whenever they come to ask what form of rule 
shall be established in France, their irreconcilable hostilities will 
break forth. The word has been given to the officials, and it is 
neither Monarchy nor Republic, but the maintenance of the status 
quo, of the condition of equipoise, of the Pact of Bordeaux. There 
were only three courses possible—to found the Monarchy, to 
consolidate the Republic, or to do nothing. The new Govern- 
ment cannot do the first, for the question, What Monarchy ? would 
be the signal for the sections flying at each other's throats. It 
will not be the second ; so that only the third remains. It will 
try to do nothing beyond acting on the opinion of the country 
by means of a carefully purged administrative agency. The 
opinions of the country will be influenced in favour of social 
Conservatism and against the Republic. But in favour of what 
after that? No one of the three Monarchical parties will permit 
the other to gain the ascendancy, so that after they have carried 
out their Conservative crusade they must come to a deadlock. 
Suppose this difficulty could be obviated, there remains Marshal 
Macmahon. ‘The Duc de Broglie has already found he made a 
mistake when he calculated on being able to reduce the Marshal 
to the position of a merely ornamental President. He was not 
4 politician, and stated at the outset that the Ministry must con- 
duct the country’s policy. But he is an honest man, and has 
always practised an honourable independence. He will insist 
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on scrupulous adherence to the compact of peace between the 
various sections of the Conservative party. The Bonapartists 
chuckled over the advent of the new President as a success 
scored to their party and cause. The Revwedes Deux Mondes 
reminds them of a period when little was said and when that 
which passed in the Council remained hid, when alone in the 
Senate General Macmahon spoke and voted against the law of 
general safety in the month of February, 1858. 


“T remember,” he said, “ the motto of our fathers—Do your duty 
whatever betide. On my conscience I think this law unconstitutional 
and likely to bring mischievous consequences. Asan honest man who 
has sworn obedience to the Constitution, as an independent individual, 
and as a legislator 1am compelled to vote against severe laws if necessary, 
but no arbitrariness.” 


“The man,” says the Revue, “ whom one of his companions in arms 
strove at the moment of this speech to restrain by telling him that he 
was going to deposit on the Tribune his Marshal’s baton, and who could 
so speak in the Senate of 1858—that man will not expose his country to 
the risks of Czsarism and arbitrary rule. He who invoked the principles 
of 1789, the laws against the Empire, cannot forget them for the benefit 
of the Empire or of any other régime that would disregard them. By 
the inspiration of good sense as well as by loyalty and by patriotism, he 
is the first servant of the law in France. Thatiswhy the name of the 
Marshal as chief of the executive power was received with sym- 
pathy.” 


The Marshal exerted a real influence in distributing the port- 
folios of the new Ministry, and although his appointment of M. de 
Beulé as Minister of the Interior has not turned out fortunately, 
the reason he was selected was that the choice of some others 
might have given too decided a colour to the policy of the Cabi- 
net. Marshal Macmahon will not consciously and wilfully make 
himself the tool of a party or an instrument of Monarchical pro- 
pagandism, and we doubt if even the Duc de Broglie will in the 
difficult circumstances of the situation succeed in converting him 
" into that against his will. The new President takes the place of 
M. Thiers under the same legal and constitutional conditions as 
surrounded the latter. The Government is new and the Presi- 
dent is new, but the change only is that Marshal Macmahon 
rules France instead of M. Thiers with a more “resolutely Con- 
servative” Cabinet than the latter had. M. Thiers would not 
adopt that policy, and the majority of the Assembly has obtained 
a Minister who will. The al] important matter now is to know 
what constitutes this Conservative policy, and how it will seek 
to apply itself. 

There is nothing irregular, nothing unparliamentary in the 
appointment of this party Government; but it can only be 4 
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Provisional Government like the last. Whenever it seeks to go 
beyond that; whenever party aims are sought to be accom- 
plished instead of national ones, it will transgress the legal 
conditions of its existence. Whenever it does that, however, it 
will dissolve; for its mutually hostile elements can never agree 
upon the character of the definitive Government to be adopted, 
and the President will not probably aid and abet any one of the 
sections to seek its own ends at the expense of the rest. In 
his address to the Assembly after his appointment, Marshal 
Macmahon declared that in foreign policy he would follow 
in the same line as had been repeatedly indicated by M. 
Thiers, the maintenance of peace, so that Europe might recognise 
in the reorganization of the French army—at which he would 
work without intermission —only the legitimate desire on the part 
of France to repair her forces and preserve the rank which 
belonged to her. In home policy the Government would be “ ener- 
getically and resolutely Conservative.” While the Assembly 
deliberated, however, the right and the duty of the Government 
would be to act. “ Its task, above all, is to administer—that is to 
say,to insure by daily application the execution of the laws you pass, 
and cause them to penetrate the character of the people. To impress 
on the entire Administration unity, cohesion, and logical con- 
nexion, to make the laws always and everywhere respected, 
is a severe and often a painful duty, but all the more necessary of 
accomplishment in revolutionary times. The Government will 
not be found wanting.” 

It is here precisely that the great peril will be. The 
Government cannot openly proceed to found a Monarchy, 
which might lead to civil war, and the President would not 
aid it if it did. He would, we believe, separate himself at 
once from any attempt to apply a purely party policy ; so that 
to convert the “Gouvernement de combat” into an open Ministry 
of Monarchical or Imperial propagandism would lead to its over- 
throw. But that which will not be attempted openly will be 
sought secretly and indirectly. It is by the vigorous use of 
the administrative means which the command of the govern- 
ing forces of the country has put into the hands of the Duc 
de Broglie and his colleagues, that they hope so to leaven 
public opinion as to gain over the country to decide against the 
Republic, and thus keep the question of the definitive Constitution 
open till circumstances or the force of events shall enable one 
of the Monarchical or Imperial sections to win the ascendancy. 
We do not believe they will succeed in thus making France 
Monarchical. The large towns have been quiet, and the 
Radical leaders have wisely counselled a policy of waiting; 
but they are as energetically Republican as ever. Lyons has 
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replied to the defiance of the “Gouvernement de combat” by 
appointing under the new Municipal Constitution bestowed on 
it by the Conservative majority of the Assembly—thirty-five 
extreme Radicals out of thirty-six councillors elected. The 
change of Government, it is plain, has not arrested the Repub- 
lican movement, which, it is nowalso made manifest, was not due to 
M. Thiers’ Government. The question, Can the Préfets stay the 
Republican tide among the French people? must be answered, 
we believe, in the negative. No official manipulation of the 
Press, and of the administrators of the laws, will do that under 
the existing conditions. It might have been otherwise if the 
Duc de Broglie’s Ministry had been homogeneous, and if 
the President had been willing to co-operate with it in pre- 
paring for the Monarchy or the Empire; but neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled, and the Republican opinions and tenden- 
cies of the people will not therefore be arrested so easily as is 
expected. The Radical leaders will not be silent and inactive; 
they will make use ofall the opportunities they find available to 
discredit the Government and prevent its influence gaining a 
hold on the country 

These opportunities will not be wanting. Already the Govern- 
ment has been guilty of imprudences that came near to be 
fatal to it within a fortnight from its organization. M. Gambetta 
is more and more proving his skill and capacity as a party 
leader. The admirable way in which he arranged the attack on 
the Government, arising out of M. Pascal’s foolish press circular, 
is a good omen for the future. The Government secured indeed 
a majority of sixty; but they are nevertheless gravely discre- 
dited by the incident, and already their moral force is shaken. 
Another equally discreditable exposure, and it may go hard 
with them. In the meantime the change of Government 
which exposes France to the perils of reaction, is not without 
its incidental benefits. Several controversies between the 
Government and the Assembly disappear with M. Thiers, the 
most notable and perplexing of which is the question of the tax 
on the raw material. The commercial policy of the new Admi- 
nistration will be conducted on free-trade principles, and the 
obnoxious protectionist duties will disappear along with the 
mischievous surtaxe de pavillon. The reorganization of the 
army, as to which M. Thiers cherished antiquated crotchets, 
will be vigorously carried on by Marshal Macmahon; and 
although we cannot hope for an enlightened education law from 
the De Broglie Ministry, public opinion and the practical perilsof 
the situation will probably be strong enough to prevent anything 
like an open alliauce with the religious reactionists. The course of 
events within the Ministry is not easy to forecast. It is por 
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sible the Orleanists in it may exert themselves to expel from 
the Government the too reactionary Legitimists, to replace them 
by members of the Left Centre. If the Bonapartists could also 
be got rid of, a Government might be formed through the union 
of the Centres of a moderately Conservative character, under 
which the Conservative Republic would have room to grow. 
That is the best issue that can be hoped for after the overthrow 
uf M. Thiers) Marshal Macmahon might continue President 
with such a new Government, for he is not necessarily tied to 
the De Broglie Cabinet. The confidence felt in the honourable 
character of the new President will give to his rule a stability 
which will be endangered by the reactionary policy of his 
Ministers, but need not be undermined if Marshal Macmahon 
holds scrupulously aloof from political intrigues, and refuses to 
encourage the efforts of the factions which are the curse of 
France, to advance their sectional and selfish ends. It is certain 
the De Broglie Government cannot go on as it has begun; 
there is an open cynicism in its attempts to buy the support of 
the Press, which almost amounts to brutality. Its suppression 
of the Corsaire has given its watchful enemy an opportunity 
he was not slow to turn to good account. If the prosecution of 
M. Ranc, who is a member of the National Assembly, as repre- 
seating Lyons, be persisted with, it will afford another oppor- 
tunity for M. Gambetta, which we may be sure he will not 
neglect. While the Government is exerting all its energies to 
keep itself in existence, and trying to lay up capital for future 
ue by debauching the public services, through appointing party 
agents everywhere, who will make party the sole object of their 
bours, it neglects the task of attempting to solve the Constitu- 
tional problem by creating for France the institutions that will 
be the organs of the national life. It cannot take a step on 
that ground without awakening bitter feuds and hostilities, and 
twill put off the time of action as long as possible, in the hope 
of gaining such influence as may enable it to control the 

cections when the inevitable time of dissolution arrives. In 

doing this it will commit many blunders. M. Gambetta will 

not fail to make full use of them all. He is training himself 
for future effort. He is leading the Radicals in the ways of 
peace and order. He is founding among them traditions of 
party cohesion, and imparting to them unity of aim and prin- 

iple, There is little chance of a De Broglie succeeding in his 

lad enterprise in presence of the ex-Dictator, and with so 

hany and such motley causes of controversy all around. Of 

bourse it is possible a sudden change may restore M. Thiers as 

luexpectedly as he was overthrown, but we scarcely think that 

‘likely, It is more probable the Conservatives will keep alive 
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the spirit of antagonism by their efforts towards reaction, and 
that they will be swept away after some mad freak of theirs 
has aroused intense national indignation, Then it will be 
Gambetta’s turn to come to the front, if the burden be too 
heavy to be borne by Thiers, and if Macmahon shares the fate 
of his friends. When the dissolution does come, we shall be 
surprised if the general election does not give an Assembly of a 
very much more Republican character than the present. 

The short experience which France has had of the De Broglie 
Government has neither fulfilled the hopes of the reactionists, 
nor confirmed the fears of those who dreaded the reaction, 
Happily, the state of the country prevents the indulgence, how. 
ever eager the Ministers might be to apply it, of a reactionary 
foreign policy. It would be madness, at a time when the 
German troops are still in France, to alienate alike Germany 
and Italy, and convert them into watchful enemies, by adopting 
a foreign policy acceptable to the Ultramontanes. The influence 
of the Legitimists is not powerful enough to overbear all con- 
siderations of prudence and common sense. The same force of 
practical circumstance which keeps the extreme sections of the 
new Government in check in regard to foreign policy, also pre- 
vents any open tendency towards a Monarchical propagandism at 
home. Indeed, so hopeless is the cause of the Monarchy, that we 
should not be surprised to see the Government driven to occupy 
the ground of M. Thiers, and in the long run affirm the Conser- 
vative Republic. It is true, it has allowed violent counsels to 
prevail in demanding the prosecution of M. Rance ; but it is worth 
observing that the Left Centre voted for that, and the resolution 
to prosecute was carried by 485 to 1387. M. Laboulaye, o 
behalf of the Left Centre, explained that they voted for prosecu: 
tion to prove that they allowed no political considerations to 
influence them in a judicial matter. Whether this be so or not, ot 
whether a grave blunder has not been committed (as is much more 
probable) both by the Government and the majority of the Asseu- 
bly, remains to be seen. But it is significant that the Left Centre 
should be found lending its support to the Government. There 
can be no doubt of the divisions among the sections composing the 
Cabinet. The Legitimists rail at the Imperialists, and between the 
latter and the Orleanists there is bitter hatred. It may be that, 
by excluding both extremes—Legitimists and Imperialists—4 
moderate Government majority might be secured through the 
union of the Ceutres, as has been already suggested, which 
would support the early establishment of the Conservative Repub: 
lic. This, at all events, is the most hopeful solution of the preset 
difficulty. It is true that, in that case, it may be said there was! 
use in expelling M. Thiers, But there is some truth perhaps in th 
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allegation that it was not because he was in favour of the 
Republic that M. Thiers was overthrown, but because he played 
fast and loose with Radicalism. At all events it may be worth 
the while of the majority to say that, now it has become plain 
that all thought of a Monarchical Restoration would be folly. 
The fact that there should even be a talk of compromise is, so 
far, a hopeful symptom for France, so long torn and bleeding 
from the strife of mutually exclusive parties. Of course we 
must expect the present Government will do many things which 
an enlightened opinion will condemn. It will certainly try to 
revive the evil method of official candidatures, in the hope of over- 
bearing the Radicalism of the large towns. But we suspect it will 
be forced to see that the time is past for even official candidatures 
being made effective for their purpose. Consequently the Govern- 
ment will be more and more driven to recognise the necessity 
for abandoning all vague notions of restoring the Monarchy ; and 
as for the Empire, the present Assembly, if called upon, would 
pronounce its déchéance over again by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. We look therefore for the conversion of the Govern- 
ment, in time, to the cause of the Republic, if it is to continue in 
power at all And if that be so, and a modification of the 
Government be carried out which will rid it of the Legitimists 
and the Imperiaiists, and unite the two Centres in its support 
on the basis of constituting the Republic, France will have 
passed happily through a great and perilous crisis. She will 
have had her Parliamentary Revolution, and the great matter 
for congratulation will be that it has been Parliamentary. She 
will continue, under the influence of the practical necessities 
of the hour, to avoid the evils of purely party government, 
seeking its own selfish ends in the subordination and humilia- 
tion of all rivals. And if Macmahon is loyal, and the wiles 
of the Bonapartists are checked and frustrated, if the Legiti- 
mists are relegated to their due position among the antiquities 
of French politics no longer of practical service or influence in 
the present day, and the Orleanists are content to accept the 
Republic which some of their most eminent leaders have already 
subscribed to, the future of France may be more stable than 
4 few weeks ago seemed to be possible. Let us hope the 
Parliamentary era has fairly opened at last, and that the 
Violence of opposing factions will be held in check by an intel- 
ligent public opinion. Should it unfortunately prove otherwise, 
should the Conservative majority under the leadership of the Duc 
de Broglie persist in a mad attempt to pave the way for any 
branch of the Monarchy—and there are symptoms that point in 
that direction—the upshot can only be civil war, and the undoing 
of all the work of the last two years. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs, 
WituraMs & Norcate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 


Strand. — 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE author of “ Mankind: their Origin and Destiny,” has pub- 
lished a work on the Gospel History,’ to prove that the four 
evangelistic documents which are the main source of our knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, his life and teachings, cannot be regarded as historical, 
but incorporate with things that liave happened, many that have not. 
. As they lay no claim to inspiration, he treats them with all the free- 
dom of ordinary writings, and finds them full of contradictions, impro- 
babilities, borrowed accounts, fabulous legends, irrational doctrines, 
Jewish notions, heathen dogmas. The writer is a man of wide read. 
ing, and quotes largely. He is tolerably conversant with the opinions 
of the fathers, and more so with those of classical authors. Jewish 
views are often cited. With great patience and minute research he 
examines the Gospels, pointing out their disagreement. The volume 
attests the extensive range of reading thrqugh which its author has 
passed, and exhibits a mass of information collected from many 
sources. It shows the author’s ingenuity, acuteness, learning, research, 
candour, fearlessness ; and may be serviceable to readers who have not 
gone far in their critical examination of the New Testament. It is 
difficult to convey an adequate notion of the contents, because he con- 
tinually diverges from the main point, introducing a variety of opinions 
and subjects that bear no close relation to that which should be strictly 
followed. The topics he discusses or speaks of are so numerous that 
no reader of the title-page could guess them. Every inquirer will 
sympathize in the design of the anonymous scholar; and assent to 
many of his statements. He may indeed find little that is new in 
them, and disapprove of the method in which they are set forth ; but 
he will feel that the proof of inconsistencies in the Gospels, of legen- 
dary matter, of unhistorical elements, and improbable occurrences, is 
convincing. Error and imperfection mark the records which many 
call inspired, though we hold it improper to predicate inspiration of 
writings instead of men; or to identily it with infallibility, which is an 
attribute belonging exclusively to the Deity. Yet the book is unsa- 
tisfactory in many respects. 1t-contributes nothing to our knowledge 
of the genesis of the Gospels. ‘The materials consist of details which 
are undigested and unsifted. Extraneous things constantly intrude 
into the narratives, diverting attention from what is important. The 
author puts his ideas loosely together, is led away by collateral and 
subordinate points, has little critical ability, and is not overstudious 





1 «The Gospel History and Doctrinal Teaching Critically Examined.” By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” London: Longmans and Co. 
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of accuracy. He is not acquainted with the best introductions to the 
New Testament, or the most recent Lives of Jesus written by good 
critics. Neither his Hebrew nor his Greek learning is reliable. 
Hence he leaves a hazy, confused impression on the reader’s mind, or 
makes him suspicious even of statements that may be perfectly trust- 
worthy. Nor can it be denied that the disposition to invalidate the 
records is too eager, so that the case is overstated. Calmness of judi- 
cial inquiry is often overborne by zeal without caution or knowledge. 
Hence the volume will serve the interests of biblical criticism but 
moderately. Had it been reduced to half its dimensions, well arranged, 
cleared of rubbish, thoroughly weighed in all its parts, it would have 
been far more effective. The author has grasped at much, and 
failed. He gives more regard to the Sinaitic text than it deserves, 
introduces too many quotations from Rabbinical books and from the 
apocryphal Gospels, as well as other writings of the same character. 
His extracts from the fathers should be abridged, as they are 
often irrelevant or worthless. It is needless to show how inexact he 
iss One has not far to read to observe it. The account of the 
Septuagint version in the introduction is by no means correct. The 
origin of the Pharisees and of the Essenes is inexact. The Sermon 
on the Mount is resolved in substance into Jewish teaching, which it 
can only be to a very small extent. It is wrong to cite the Talmud 
oreven Hillel as the original of sentiments prior to either; hut this 
is done by the author in order to disparage the teachings of Jesus by 
detracting from their originality. It is surprising to meet with such 
erroneous assertions as that the Epistle to the Galatians is the oldest 
of the Canonical writings; that Ireneus was the disciple of Papias ; 
that the Canonical edition of Matthew's Gospel must have been un- 
known to the author of Luke’s; that the Epistle to the Romans was 
not composed by Paul, but is the result of the compromise then 
arived at between the Petrine and Pauline parties ; that. the reason 
why John the Baptist was arrested and put to death was the fear of 
troubles arising from the number of his disciples; that Irenaeus did 
not believe in the crucifixion of Jesus; that tle Apocalypse is an 
astrological work; and that the derivation of the name Jesus in 
Matthew i. 21 is erroneous. The specimens of interpretation given in 
the volume do not convey a high idea of ability. In Matthew v. 3, 
the original is rendered, “Blessed in spirit are the poor;” and 
Isaiah Jui. is said to refer to the writer himself. ‘The meaning of the 
word sheol is investigated and explained in a confused way, after the 
Hebrew of it is wrongly given. What. is intended by the words 
“It is derived from the radical Chaldean, signifying ‘ he has asked, he 
has interrogated,’” we are unable to conceive. Mark xiii. 32 is not 
“a later insertion,”’ nor is it “ omitted in several MSS.” As exagge- 
rations for the purpose of discrediting the Gospels we may refer to the 
assumption that “the Pilate of history is the exact opposite of the 
Pilate of the Gospels ;” which is also applied to Caiaphas ; and to the 
feeble attempt at making the Cephas, whom Paul blamed at Antioch, 
one of the seventy disciples, not an apostle. The author should have 
recollected that Josephus, Philo, and the like, are as fallible as the 
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New Testament writers. We regret that the slovenliness with which 
he has compiled his work must weaken the effect it was intended to 
produce, confirming unteasoning orthodoxy in the strongholds of 
tradition. 

A volume of selections from the sermons of Dr. J. M*Leod Camp- 
bell,’ bearing upon the fact that eternal life is a gift for which men 
are responsible, deserves a few words of commendation—not for the 
style or the mode in which the ideas are presented, but for the earnest- 
ness, spirituality, and comparative freedom with which important 
subjects of the New Testament-are treated. Though the author 
published the discourses from which the volume is extracted nearly 
fifty years ago, and was thrust out of the Church of Scotland for his 
teaching, the sentiments expressed deserve attention even now, and 
will repay it. In teaching the divine love to all men, and so departing 
from Calvinism, the author deserves praise, though his clerical brethren 
condemned him. We do not agree with some of his views, but there 
is a healthy tone as well as a deep pathos not often seen in sermons. 
His words are weighty, and the ideas they express tend to perfection 
of life. a 

Dr. Jessopp’s two dissertations ad clerum, read in the Divinity 
Schools at Oxford,® may be taken as a specimen of the theses presented 
there for the purpose of taking a degree in theology. In the first the 
author endeavours to show that at the beginning of the history of the 
Christian Church a formal summary of Christian doctrine is referred 
to under four terms, f 6d0c, ) dedayn, 5 Adyoc, H wiorte ; that such a sum- 
mary was a felt necessity when no written record of Christ’s life existed ; 
and that supplementary to it there were expanded statements of 
esoteric doctrine, to which the names yrdac and pverhpioy were ap- 
plied. The second dissertation is devoted to the detection of fragments 
belonging to these original formularies embedded in the New Testa- 
ment. Ingenuity, acuteness, and learning are apparent in these dis- 
cussions. The author is fitted for prosecuting critical inquiries in the 
department of Hellenistic literature, along which he moves here with 
ease and dexterity. We doubt, however, whether he has succeeded in 
proving the thing attempted. He has never, apparently, tried to 
realise the circumstances, history, diversities of opinion, parties, and 
disorders, of the churches founded in the first century. The Apostles 
were soon scattered abroad. As far as we can judge, they all continued 
Jewish Christians, except Paul. The Pauline and Petrine believers 
were by no means united in faith. Dr. Jessopp has assigned an ob- 
jective meaning to certain Greek words and made them technical; 
whereas their sense is more subjective. He assumes the Pauline 
authorship of the pastoral epistles, and speaks of the Apostle’s second 
imprisonment at Rome as a real, whereas it is a fictitious, event. These 





2 “Responsibility for the Gift of Eternal Life.” Compiled by permission of the 
late Rev. John McLeod Campbell, D.D., from Sermons preached chiefly at Row, 
in the years 1829-31. London: Macmillan and Co. 

3 * Primitive Liturgies and Confessions of Faith contained in the Writings of 
the New Testament. Two Dissertations.” By Aug. Jessop, D.D., Oxford. 
Printed for private circulation, 
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late epistles are the only ones that-contain evidences of fragmentary 
liturgies or confessions, and in them we go along with the author to a 
great extent. Elsewhere his arguments are inconclusive. Nothing is 
more improbable than his reasoning, for example, about Acts viii. 37, 
where the ¢extus receptus has an early addition. That such addition 
was extracted from some church ordinal, is a conjecture that must be 
rejected. But our author catches at it, and proceeds to find fragments 
of the summary of faith that supplied such addition, in the’writings of 
St. Paul. He should have considered that the Church of which he 
speaks as though it had been orgariized ‘in, the time ‘of the Apostles 
and possessed both written prayers and creeds, had no real existence 
till towards the close of the second century, when the Petrine and 
Pauline believers began to coalesce, Ireneus and others labouring to 
consolidate 4 corporate body in opposition to the heretics. The Church, 
as such, did not originate in the days of the Apostles. Only churches 
or societies with different organizations and varying beliefs existed 
before the middle of the second century. Written creeds or liturgies, 
if there were such, which is more than doubtful, were not a bond of 
union in the Apostolic period. In an incipient, unsettled state, the 
Apostles did not think of stereotyping beliefs or modes of government. 
Scope was given to the spontaneous developments of personal activity 
stimulated by new motives amid new circumstances. Freshness and 
life would have disappeared under the influence of written documents 
intended to regulate the incipient beliefs or unpremeditated effusions 
of newly awakened converts; and the Corinthian epistles show that no 
such summaries were appealed to in the church there. 

Mr. Scott continues the issue of his pamphiets on religion, theology, 
and the Bible with unabated activity... Among his recent pro- 
ductions are the Pentateuch, and Remarks on Paley’s Evidences. The 
former is a careful examination of the book of Genesis in the form of 
question and answer, marked by thoughtfulness, and critical ability. 
Without diverging into linguistic considerations, or separating the 
Jehovistic from the Elohistic portions, the author considers the state- 
ments of the writers as they lie before the reader, judging them accord- 
ing to the principles of historic criticism, bringing out their meaning, 
and relegating to the region of the unhistorical, or to the uneducated 
minds of former ages, the sentiments embodied in the record. Testing 
them by enlightened reason he tries to assign the statements of an 
unscientific period to their true place in the history of religion among 
the Semites. The pamphlet is a valuable supplement to the recent 
learned productions that have appeared in explanation of the docu- 
ments composing the first book of the Old Testament. The remarks 
on Paley’s Evidences show the incompleteness and fallacy of arguments 
once employed. The writer examines some of the grounds on which 
he objects to the Archdeacon’s reasoning, leaving it to his readers to 





‘ “The Pentateuch in Contrast with the Science and Moral Sense of our Age.” 
By a Physician, Thomas Scott. 

“Remarks dn Paley’s Evidences: a Letter to the Younger Members of the 
University of Cambridge.” By an Old Graduate. Thomas Scott. 
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apply the same principles more extensively. The method of Paley.is 
now antiquated. Many of his statements ‘too,-will not stand. The 
author before us demonstrates- the weakness of the treatise by sound 
remarks evincing a right apprehension of the questions recently agi- 
tated respecting the gospel history, and correct notions about them, 
Displacing Paley’s “ original witnesses” which vanish at the touch of 
criticism, he finds that ecclesiastical fathers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries are our only witnesses for the miraculous records. 
The pamphlet deserves the attention of all university graduates and 
undergraduates, especially of those who intend to enter the Church of 
England. 


A second part of what is called “ Via Catholica” has been published: 
by Mr. Scott.’ The pamphiet relates to some of the most important: . 


questions in theology, especially to the incarnation. It is the produe- 
tion of an advanced thinker who has studied the Gospels critically, or 


rather their portrait of Jesus, and tries to evolve a form of the Trinity, . 


founded on the divine consciousness and suited to man’s inner neces- 


sities, too refined to be accepted by the common sense of humanity. é 


The doctrine of the Trinity did not owe its origin to such a.cause ; nor 
can its maintenance as a dogma be defended by such ingenuity. 


Hypostatized attributes or qualities, such as power, wisdom, and love, - 
constitute a triune God whose character can satisfy no rational theo-. 


logian. The form of dialogue in which the sentiments are expressed 
is il] chosen. 

The wife of a beneficed clergyman has written a small pamphlet on 
the nature of Jesus,’ to which Mr. Voysey prefixes a-short preface. 
There is nothing new or striking in the brochure, except that it calls 
in question the perfection of Jesus in much the same way as Mr. 
Voysey, attributing to him, without due discrimination, words re- 
ported in the synoptists which he may not have uttered. The clergy- 
man’s wife stands on deistical ground, and does not wish to compromise 
her husband by publishing her name. Whether her reasoning be in 
all points convineing, is doubtful. The whole subject has been freely 
canvassed by able writers, so that it is impossible to give it fresh or 
peculiar interest. In recent times we have the Bampton Lecture of 
Canon Liddon, with its argumentative rhetoric; and the able exami- 

‘nation to which it has been subjected by a clergyman of the Church, 
in which logic effectually triumphs over oratorical orthodoxy. 

An English translation of Strauss’s “'The Old Faith and the New” 
has issued from the ‘press. As the German book has reached a 
sixth edition, the nature of the Confession is well known. Four ques- 
tions are proposed :—Are we still Christians ? Have we still a religion? 








5 “ Via Catholica ; or, Passages from the iodiaibiiiiies of a Cometing, Parson.” 
Part. Hl. Thomas Scott. 

**On the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth: an Inquiry into the Nature of Jesus by 
an ‘mann of the Synoptic Gospels.” By the Wife of a Beneficed Clergyman. 
Thomas Scott. 

7 «The Old Faith and the New. A Confession.” By David Friedrich Strauss. 
Authorized Translation from the Sixth Edition, -by Mathilde Blind. London: 
Asher and Co. 
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What is our conception of the universe? What is our rule of life? 
the answers to which express the sentiments of the writer. The in- 
tellectual ability displayed in his other works appears in this also. As 
a thinker, Strauss-is precise, pointed, keen, cold, using terse expressions 
with great effect, and setting forth his ideas in a condensed form which 
gives them greater hold upon the reader. ‘I'he present is the most 
negative of all his books, being not only anti-Christian but atheistic. 
Man is comprised in the cumulative progression of life, so that the 
organic plasticity of our planet culminates in him. Nature inherently 
aspiring after an unceasingly progressive improvement of her organic 
forms, has produced man as her latest effort. In answer to What is 
.our rule of life ? he replies, Let each act up to his own light ; which in 
sone sense, though not in his, is an excellent maxim. In order to 
nourish the intellect and the heart, he relies on the writings of the 
great poets and the performances of the best musicians. Strauss’s 
. mental nature does not seem in sympathy with religion, because he 
looks at the subject from an intellectual point of view. If, as we sup- 
* pose, religion lies in feeling, emotion, a sense of the Infinite and of 
‘deperfdente thereon, it cannot be defined or formulated in propositions; 
neither can it be adequately interpreted by one whose mind has been 
. accustomed to analysis and soured by the unworthy reception he has 
got from ecclesiastics of all opinions. The confession of such a man’s 
faith is interesting solely as a psycholégical study. The present 
volume should havé embraced the Nachwort since issued. The German 
is well rendered into English, though it contains evidence of being 
‘the translator’s first effort in that department. Her work, however, 
is good and successful. : 

Bishop Colenso has completed his examination of the Pentateuch 
in what is called the Speaker’s Commentary, by his large pamphlet 
on Deuteronomy.® It is superfluous to observe that it is characterized 
by the same learning, acuteness, and ability as are seen in the pre- 
ceding portions. With patient toil the Bishop threads his way through 
the Introduction to Deuteronomy and then the Commentary itself on 
that book, exposing evasions, answering objections, and refuting 
statements. It is easy to see that the bishops and other clergy of the 
Established Church are issying a book of respectable orthodoxy which 
is impotent against the results of criticism. The scholarship of the 
Commentary is deficient, as Colenso proves unanswerably. The at- 
tempted maintenance of Mosaic authorship for books compiled gradu- 
ally after the settlement in Canaan fails; and readers of the Old 
Testament should be grateful to the Bishop for showing that fact so 
clearly. The weapons of orthodoxy prove feeble in combat with an 
adversary like the one before us, whose love of truth is all the more 
transparent beside the plausible shifts with which it is brought face 
to face. The criticisms of the Bishop proceed throughout on the sup- 
position that the Deuteronomistic legislation is much earlier than that 
contained in Leviticus and in large portions of Exodus, Numbers, and 





8 “The New Bible Commentary, critically Examined.” By the Right Rev. 
J. W. Colenso, D.D, Part V. Deuterononiy. Loudon: Longmans aud Co. 
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Joshua. This theory is not yet established, and must wait for such 
establishment till an indefinite time. Irrespective of the statements 
involving its truth, the arguments advanced in the pamphlet are 
judicious and excellent, disposing of all apologetic explanations. Some- 
times, however, they are hardly sufficient or satisfactory, as the note 
on Deuteronomy xviii. 15-18, respecting the promised prophet, which 
does not seem to mean a supply of prophets in Israel’s time of need 
like unto Moses, but one person, who was subsequently converted 
into Elijah as the forerunner of Messiah. The Hebrew word 8°22 is 
probably never collective. 

In pursuance of the object with which Mr. Palmer wrote his former 
volume respecting the patriarch Nicon and the Tsar Alexis, he has 
published two more,’ containing upwards of eleven hundred pages, one 
giving testimonies concerning Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyars, from 
the Travels of Macarius of Antioch, written by his son; the other, a 
History of the Condemnation of Nicon, by Paisius Ligarides of Scio. 
The learned editor has devoted much time and labour to the compo- 
sition of the work. Believing that the case of Nicon in the Russian 
Church is a critical one in its history, significant in its bearing upon 
the relations between the civil power and the ecclesiastical and fraught 
with a great lesson, he enters into it fully, bringing out all the details 
necessary to a proper judgment of the whole question, and showing 
the actors in their true characters. To Nicon full justice is done, if 
not something more. The patriarch of Russia is held forth as a true 
champion of spiritual power, in opposition to the unwarranted assump- 
tions of imperial authority intruding into a province beyond its 
jurisdiction. The question involved is not yet settled. Should the 
State or the Church be supreme where they come into collision ? The 
former certainly, if it pay the Church ; for the paymaster ought to be 
master and must be so. The latter may assert its claims and fulmi- 
nate anathemas at pleasure as long as they do not interfere with the 
rights or liberties of either citizens or magistrates. The ecclesiastics 
who figure in the proceedings against Nicon, especially Ligarides, are 
by no means good specimens of humanity; sycophantic, selfish, 
treacherous, weak. In his moral aspect the patriarch appears irre- 
proachable ; but he had exalted ideas of his spiritual funetions and was 
haughty. Like many patriarchs and bishops, he loved puwer and 
exercised it in a way not always becoming to a professed follower of 
Christ. Alexis too was not very yielding; though he was far from 
being a bad emperor. Evil counsellors helped to poison a mind of 
ambitious texture. The proceedings that led to the deposition of 
Nicon are fully narrated by Mr. Palmer from authentic documents; 
forming, as they do, a curious chapter in the annals of what is con- 
sidered an orthodox church. They are not a case, as he supposes, of 
“the church against the world,” but of a stubborn bishop against an 
emperor jealous of his supremacy, and disinclined to its abridgment 
even in the things of God. 


9 “The Patriarch and the Tsar.” Volumes II. and III. By William Palmer, 
M.A. London: Triibner and Co. 
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The sixth volume of Mr. Voysey’s “Sling and Stone,” consists of 
sermons preached in St. George’s Hall during the past year."® These 
discourses are oni a variety of topics not usually handled in the pulpit, 
but all of them important. The author’s standpoint is deistical. He 
points out the mischief of orthodox creeds, decries dogma, and in- 
euleates that idea of religion which identifies it with trust in the 
Invisible One who guides the world. Worship addressed to Christ is 
condemned ; and His character is not held upeither as a pattern for 
men or as a visible impersonation of the Deity. The theology of 
Mr. Voysey is negative. But he expresses many excellent sentiments 
with a fearlessness that excites our admiration. He exposes the 
hollowness of the present fashionable religion with powerful effect. 
Whether he makes sufficient allowance for the feebleness of humanity, 
or attaches a right value to the Bible records, may be doubted. Some 
of his opinions need supplementing, modifying, deepening, before they 
can be accepted as perfectly correct. If it be thought that he has 
gone too far in his negations and has not adequately studied the sacred 
books, none can deny that he is an honest inquirer, as well as a manly 
expounder of the truth he holds. His utterances are clear and 
vigorous, tending to a pure morality in harmony with the divine laws 
and to the elevation of the race. The belief of definite dogmas, as 
though they were spirit and life, demands all the iconoclasm of 
Mr. Voysey, for it has “ poisoned the springs of faith.” 

Mr. Davies has collected a group of essays on topics of the day, 
most of which have already appeared in reviews or magazines." The 
first is entitled “ The Debts of Theolagy to Secular Influences.” The 
writer here states his belief that “ there is no modern theological view 
which may not be found anticipated by Christian thinkers, such as 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Luther ;”’ but he adds, “ their witness 
lies dormant till it wins a response in the common consciousness.” 
The second, “The Christian Theory of Duty,” is an attempt to recon- 
cile utilitarianism and intuitive morality. Christianity, the author 
contends, must be to the Christian the basis of intuitive morality, 
since the will of God is both his standard and his sanction; but he 
argues, “ the witness of facts, if only we can get it genuine, is as posi- 
tive and authentic a revelation of the will of God as anything in the 
New Testament ;” whence he infers that we are safer in “ making the 
promotion of happiness the test of right action, than in depending on 
the guidance of our innate moral consciousness. ‘“ Experience is the 
great test of accordance with the will of God; because “the condi- 
tions of human life are divinely ordered.” “ Nature aud Prayer” is 
an inquiry into the compatibility of rational prayer with knowledge of 
and concurrence in the established facts of science, and has especial 
reference to the Prayer against the Cattle-plague, and the criticisms 
which it called forth. The author here affirms that the uniformity of 
nature is no argument against the efficacy of prayer. Human action 
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is continually changing the course of nature, without any violation of 
its laws, and we can conceive of the same thing being done in other 
ways unknown to science. “ The Continuity of Creation” seems to be 
a plea for scientific investigation, and a protest in favour of the deve- 
lopment theory, as conducive to higher and more spiritual conceptions 
of God than the belief which places them almost exclusively at the 
beginning of the world. In “ Erastus and Excommunication” we 
find the withholding of the Sacrament justly condemned as unscrip- 
tural and inexpedient. Some of the essays in this volume, as for 
example, “Combinations of Agricultural Labourers” and “Commu 
nism,” bear a theoretical rather than a practical character ; but each 
subject is treated thoughtfully, and from an independent standpoint. 
Clerical considerations are kept in the background. There is self- 
forgetful honesty in the statement, “The rule of priests is fatally 
injurious to religion as well as to freedom.” 

Mr. Mahaffy has published chapters 5-10 of the first volume of his 
exposition of Kant’s philosophy,” treating of the deduction of the 
Categories. This part of the system, relating to pure concepts of the 
understanding, is confessedly difficult; and our author has honestly 
grappled with it, as he says. His account of it is consistent, and 
perhaps as clear as it is possible to represent it in English; though 
we must confess that in the multiplicity of technical words by which 
it is marked, the mind is liable to become bewildered. The expositor 
has thrown himself into the task, and proves that he understands 
Kant’s scheme as well as any previous interpreter. He even seems to 
know it better than Kuno Fischer; while he animadverts on Hamilton, 
Mansel, Schopenhauer, and others, who criticise the sentiments of his 
favourite philosopher. The understanding and development of these 
categories are mental exercises whose utility consists in the fact that 
they are so; no other advantage attends them. Kant’s transcen- 
dental logic is an ideal thing, the product of his own brain, and con- 
tributes little to our knowledge of the human mind. It is too aérial 
for that. Here is a specimen: “ Whenever we subsume an object 
under a concept, the two representations must be homogeneous, as a 
matter of course. Thus the concept of a plate is homogeneous with 
the purely geometrical notion of a circle, for the roundness thought in 
the former can be intuited in the latter. But the pure categories are 
completely heterogeneous from all sensuous intuitions. How then can 
the latter be subsumed under the former, and how is, consequently, 
the application of the Categories to the objects of sense possible ? For 
surely none will assert, that any Category, such as Causality, can be 
intuited in phenomena and contained in them. Here then the 
necessity of the ‘Theory of Judgment, or applicability of the pure 
Categories to experience becomes apparent. In other sciences this 
divergence between the general concepts and their concrete repre- 
sentation does not exist. There must obviously be something inter- 
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mediate, homogeneous on the one hand with the Category, on the other 
with the phenomenon, and this must make the application possible. 
This mediating representation must be pure, and yet not only inéel- 
lectual but sensuous. We shall call it the transcendental schema.” As 
we read this, the philosophy of the human mind receives no real light 
or interpretation. A jargon of terms however significant obscures the 
apprehension, and conveys empty knowledge. We are far from thinking 
that 2 priori concepts cannot be distinguished or expressed in language; 
but many speculations regarding them and attempts to appreheud 
them terminate in nothing. Kant is not free from such vain 
analyses. 

Mr. Picton has written a series of essays” in which questions of the 
deepest signification are discussed. The first, entitled “ The Mystery 
of Matter,” tries to show that the substance of all things is a 
universal life or energy. The life in which we come to know ourselves 
and the world, embraces self and not-self; and the ultimate elemen- 
tary phenomena of nature are the simplest subjective forms through 
which the objective phase of universal energy is translated into our 
consciousness. In the second essay, on “The Philosophy of Igno- 
rance,” the author shows that the spiritual aspirations of man accord 
with the idea of seeing in all things the outcome of an eternal power 
and majesty. In the Antithesis between Faith and Sight, after ex- 
plaining what is meant by the latter, he assumes that there are pre- 
dispositions in man, and that faith is voluntary loyalty to these divine 
germs. The fourth essay defines religion as the endeavour after a 
practical expression of man’s conscious relation to the Infinite. The 
impulse that begets the endeavour is divine, and is to be recognised in 
the advance from stolidity to Fetishism, from Fetishism to symbolic 
nature-worship, from nature-worship to prophetic religions such as 
Mosaism, and from the latter to Christianity. The last essay, 
entitled “ Christian Pantheism,” regards all things as the phenomenal 
manifestation of Infinite unity, with which the essence of Christianity 
is consistent and substantially identical. The essays are highly sug- 
gestive. The object of the writer is to put religion on a basis 
unaffected by opinions, dogmas, miracles, externa! evidences, the 
infallibility of records—a basis recognisable in all the religions that 
have appeared in the world. Believing in the continued development 
of the race, it is maintained that the God-consciousness within passes 
slowly through various stages, receiving its greatest stimulus from the 
person of Christ. ‘The tenour and spirit of the book commend them- 
selves to the thoughtful theologian as well as to the devout philo- 
sopher. Religion lies in something deeper and more valuable than the 
belief of creeds or articles—something that cannot be formulated. It 
is to be found in the moral instincts of humanity which are ineradi- 
cable, however much they be suppressed or debased. The germ 
of these proceeds from an Infinite cause, of which we know but little. 
The effort which Mr. Picton has made to fix the realm of religion in 
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inspiration or impulse, in internal revelation which is to develop in 
loyal obedienée to its own prompting, deserves the attention of all 
who sigh for the speedy advent of a higher righteousness. His book 
is well conceived, and the arguments are skilfully advanced. Substance 
and tone are free but reverent. He -is philosophic, bold, fearless in 
the pursuit of ‘truth, desirous to strip off the adventitious garniture 
‘with which theologians have smothered religion ; a free interpreter of 
the Scriptures, intent upon seizing the spirit father ‘than the letter, 
‘and perfectly alive to the fact that the modes of expressing the divine 
utterances of a soul in communion with the Infinite vary according to 
times, circumstances, and influenées. We should prefer to define 
religion in other terms; but they have the.same meaning. Schleier- 
macher’s is perhaps the best description. The words endeavour and 
practical should be avoided.” It is a feeling, an Ahnung, which may 
be but half conscious, of dependenceson the Absolute. In explaining 
the nature of this feeling and the evolution phases through which it 
has passed in different religions; we prafer, in some respects, the lec- 
tures of De Wette Uber dié* Religion, to the elucidations of Mr. 
Picton. The belief in God is not an immediate or direct perception. 
It is no intuition. Hume considers ‘it the result of complex opera- 
tions of reason and experietice ; in other ‘words, that it is an @ poste. 
riort idea. But with Kant we must have recourse to principles 
a priori, whence some,.conception of the divine infinity and perfection is 
derived. Mr. Picton necessarily agreeing with the latter, but influ 


enced by the recent researchés of. scientific men, goes in the Panthe- 
istic direction, according to which Deity is impersonal and personal 
identity shades off into a fragmentary existence as part of the self- 


existent Infinite. It is difficult thus not to confound God and the 
universe, cr to mnaintain future immortality in connexion with con- 
scious individuality. To look upon ourselves and all nature as parts 
of the Allgemeine Geist is a simple theory, but it explains none of the 
mysteries that surround us; and if it be maintained that all will be 
finally absorbed into this @eist—a belief we do not impute to Mr. 
Picton, though some of his notions seem to lead to it—the sense of 
our identity resists theidea- The weakest part of the book is that in 
which the author brings forth a spiritual Pantheism from the New 
Testament ; though it cannot be denied that there are passages both in 
the Gospels and #pistles which favour the view. Dogmatic teaching 
prevails in the latter. Doubtless Jesus Christ and the Apostles 
believed in a personal God, the Father, Friend, Sovereign of all. The 
Christian Pantheism of Mr. Picton cannot be harmonized with their 
genuine utterances. One thing is certain, that the primitive Christians 
looked upon the new religion as spirit and life rather than dogma, 
The book has a few notes that hardly enhance its value, and the style 
is exceptionable, because saturated with an artificial assemblage of 
words ill suited to the nature of the subjects discussed. The author 
would have done well to prepare himself for writing by a careful 
perusal of Hume’s Essays, where admirable precision and perspicuity 
attract the reader. The attempt at fine writing, necessitating as it 
seems a multitude of miscellaneous illustrations, mars the effect of the 
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arguments. At times the manner borders upon that of a sermon where 
glare and glitter are more excusable. The work, however, apart from 
its manner, is fitted to stimulate the minds of those who brood over 
the mysteries of nature. If it applies the doctrines of evolution and 
continuity to the domain of the spiritual, and essays to solve the great 
problem of religion by Spinoza’s Absolute Infinity, the One substance, 
in which man’s existence is but phenomenal and fragmentary, the 
attempt is not new ; but it is not easy to harmonize it with a belief in 
Christianity that conserves even its earliest phase, much less the 
varied Apostolic and sub-Apostolic forms of it. Judaism whence 
the new religion sprang had no real point of contact with Pantheism. 

Herr Spir has written a large volume in which the problems of 
mental philosophy are handled with lucidity and power.* It is rather 
preparatory to the didactic statement of 4 particular system than a 
systematic exposition of the views maintained by the author. Hence 
he criticises the leading philosophers from Kant downwards ; subject- 
ing our English and Scottishf ones to searching exposition. The work 
is divided into four books, the first ofavhich is introductory, while the 
second lays down the cqncept of the’unconditioned, and the third de- 
duces the main inferences resulting from.such concept. The last 
book treats of explanatton,that is, the elucidation of 2 thing in its 
connexion with something else that has been previously established. 
Herr Spir denies that there is a metaphysic in the German sense of 
the word. He belongs neither to the school of fhe Empirics or such 
as derive all knowledge from experience, nor to that of the transcen- 
dentalists. Finding fault with ‘both, he examines at considerable 
length the views of Kant as representing the latter; and those of Mill 
as the best representative of the former. He is therefore in some 
degree an eclectic, who endeavours to avoid the errors, as he considers 
them, of both, and to set forth the limits 6f our knowledge in relation 
to the supersensuous as clearly as possible. Besides ati intimate 
knowledge of German philosophies the author is well acquainted with 
the views of Berkeley, the Mills, Bain, Locke, Herbert Spencer, 
Hume, Brown, Reid and Mansel, which he quotes fairly, and frequently 
combats. His style is far clearer than that of his countrymen in 
general, especially Hegel’s. It is evident that he looks with much 
disfavour upon Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. Herbart’s views 
are considered of more importance and are thereforg subjected, along 
with those of Kant, to a somewhat detailed analysis. Amid all his 
discussions a decided leaning to the transcendental is apparent, for he 
plants the idea of the uneonditioned in the nature of thought itself. 
The volume is a valuable contribution to the study of psychology. 

The philosophy of Hume has exercised great influence over the 
thinkers of succeeding times.” It stimulated Reid and Kant; it is 
reflected in Comte. We see its lines in Mr. Mill. The honour of 
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suggesting new ideas, of expressing views fruitful in effects, of indi- 
eating the limits within which the human mind is restrained, the 
boundaries it cannot pass, is due to the illustrious Scottish philosopher, 
His doubts, his negations have all tended to the progress of mental 
philosophy, by giving rise to the speculations of such as have entered 
upon the same field of knowledge, whether to expound or to refute his 
views. Though he owed much to Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley, he 
has sufficient originality to be considered the father of Scotch 
philosophy, and through Kant even of the German. M. Compayr, 
who has studied the writings of Hume with great attention, has 
written an excellent work descriptive of the man and his views. It is 
both an exposition and a critique, full, systematic, acute, leaving little 
to be said for the better elucidation of the sceptical philosophy, and 
combating it with such arguments as seem best fitted to expose its 
weakness. The book consists of fourteen chapters, preceded by an 
introduction relating to the life and works of Hume. While endea- 
vouring to do justice to the genius and merits of his author, M. 
Compayre is an opponent of his philosophical principles. The 
Scottish metaphysician is essentially an idealist, believing in no other 
than the phenomenal world. According to him, the mind is a 
bundle of perceptions owning no other law than that of association. 
There is nothing behind or beyond phenomena; no mowmenon. 
An internal force, essence, or substance does not exist, any more 
than an external world of matter. M. Compayre maintains that 
we are certain of realities exterior to ourselves; a consciousness of 
the non-ego being involved in that of the ego. He believes in 
the transcendental and d@ priori element which indicates objective 
realities; that the mind has constant communion with exterior things, 
without being shut up in subjective necessities. He is thus more 
in harmony with Kant than Hume; though he points out some 
defects in the German philosopher’s ideas. Perhaps the best chapters 
are those on causality and belief, where M. Compayre argues forcibly 
against the views propounded by Hume. He does not confine his 
strictures to the psychology of his author; the discussions of the 
latter on natural religion, the passions, on morals, politics, political 
economy, &c., pass under review. It adds to the value of the book 
that the ideas of Mill are compared with Hume’s; and that Reid, 
Kant, Hamilton, Comte, Herbert Spencer are often introduced in 
connexion with the examination of their predecessor. The volume has 
great merits. In none other is the Scotch philosopher so amply con- 
sidered; in none is he so clearly expounded, so ably criticised. Whether 
the views be right or not, M. Compayre sets them forth most lucidly 
as he attempts to undermine the foundations of that sceptical phi- 
losophy which Hume propounded with marvellous felicity of language. 
The French metaphysician is a spiritualist; whereas Hume is an 
idealist. He believes in the objective value of our knowledge ; whereas 
Hume resolves knowledge into subjective impressions. The subject is 
still unsettled. Whether the present English school which represents 
Hume in the main, and limits all knowledge to phenomena, be right; 
or whetherthere be something beyond and above phenomena variously 
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called existence, force, substance, noumenon; will be a topic of debate 
for years to come. M. Compayre furnishes an able contribution 
towards the settlement, in the form of a survey of the master spirit 
whose writings have determined the course of philosophy in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The four lectures that compose the body of a new volume by Prof. 
Max Miiller,* have been already published in the pages of a magazine, 
so that they are not new. Nor have they been divested of the form 
and superfluous remarks common to popular lectures delivered to a 
general audience. Some additions, indeed, have been made to them; 
they have received corrections and notes; but they are almost the 
same as at first. The title is not well chosen. What the author 
means is a methodical treatment of the various theologies that have 
prevailed in the world, or a comparative study of the religions of the 
world. ‘To such study the book is an introduction. After assuming 
that there is in man a faculty of perceiving the infinite, which lies at 
the root of all religions, the lecturer shows the present advantage and 
necessity of comparing all the religions of mankind; though the mate- 
rials for doing sv are incomplete, because they have not yet been ex- 
amined in their original documents with sufficient knowledge and 
accuracy. In the second lecture, different classifications of religions 
are examined and rejected. In the third it is maintained that the 
only scientific classification is the same as that of languages, especially 
as there is a natural connexion between language and religion. Ac- 
cordingly the author finds three centres of religion—the Aryan, the 
Semitic, and the ‘l'uranian—which distinguished the three correspond- 
ing races before each was divided into different branches. The fourth 
develops the right spirit in which these religions should be studied. 
The lectures are adapted to a popular audience, and present 
nothing scholarly or profound. They are the mere sketching of a 
great subject—the inethod in which the writer thinks it should be 
discussed. The plan is good, and the advantages resulting from it are 
fairly stated. It is candidly admitted that all religions are true in part, 
and should be handled charitably ; that they express various stages of 
mental development and civilization among peoples; steps in their 
history, and consequently in the history of the world. But the volume 
is somewhat disappointing. We object to the unphilosophical assuinp- 
tion of a distinct faculty in the mind for apprehending the Infinite. 
The mind is one, and the term faculty is exploded. Besides, the writer 
does not clearly explain the genetic development of religion. It was 
certainly polytheistic at first—mere nature-worship, out of which 
nations slowly emerged in proportion to activity of the intellect and 
the results of experience. Reflection lifted the different peoples out 
of their gross original polytheism. Many of the statements ad- 
vanced would lead the reader of the volume to suppose that in the 
primitive forms of religion sensuous language, though unavoidable, 
txpressed more than gross ideas; but it is very doubtful whether this 
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be correct. The yearnings of the heart for a higher Being or the In- 
finite were scarcely represented in the rude, materialistic worship 
common to polytheistic nations. The germ of religion may have been 
at the bottom of the feeling that led to nature-worship ; but the per- 
ception of a Father in heaven cannot justly be transferred into the 
coarse minds of polytheists. Mr. Miiller explains too much by meta- 
phor, and spiritualizes old religious conceptions. He assigns spirit 
where there is nought but letter. Giving too great influence to lan- 
guage over thought, he attenuates the anthropomorphic ideas of 
idolaters, as if such ideas or desires conld not be otherwise expressed 
because of the limitations and imperfections of their vocabularies. A 
just opinion is stretched beyond its true bearing. As to the Semitic 
names of Deity, he is wrong in following Fleischer with respect to. El, 
Eloah, and Elohim. Exclusively Arabic scholars are seldom good 
Hebraists. The origin of El and Eloah is the same, as Gesenius 
rightly shows. The roots of both are two verbs substantially iden- 
tical, viz., Aval or Aul and Alah. The Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology are more favourable specimens of the 
Professor’s ability. The book will scarcely add to the writer’s reputa- 
tion. It has too much extraneous matter. Padded with minor things 
and abundance of words, the work makes a display of knowledge, and 
of liberality without danger to its author, the actual result is spread out 
unnecessarily. All that relates to Jacolliot’s book and to Prof. Blackie 
should have been absent. A single lecture might have embraced 


within sufficient range of exposition the valuable remarks contained in 
the volume. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN’S work on “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ is chiefly remarkable and interesting for exhibi- 

ting, in a most clear and unmistakable form, a number of vagrant 
tendencies by which English moral and political thought is at the 
present day threatened. Utilitarianism grossly travestied, Christianity 
republished after the edition of Paley, the provinces of law and morality 
hopelessly confounded, incessant legislation represented as the sole 
panacea for all human evils (so far as they admit of remedy at all), and 
all political principles either ignored as unauthenticated by continuing 
experience or scorned as the products of rhetorical sentimentality—such 
are some of the most corrupting facts apparent just now on the surface of 
English society, and to which Mr. Stephen has given a quasi-philoso- 
phical and organized form. Mr. Stephen has chosen for his text some of 
Mr. Mill’s later treatises, as his works on “ Liberty” “Utilitarianism” and 
the “ Subjection of Women” in which works Mr. Stephen alleges the 
teaching to be inconsistent with the teaching of the works on “ Logic” 
and “Political Economy.” Mr. Stephen wishes toshow “the grounds on 
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which it is possible to agree with the greater part of the two books last 
mentioned, and even to maintain principles which they rather imply 
than assert, and at the same time to dissent in the strongest way from 
the view of human nature and human affairs which pervades the works 
first mentioned.”” The controversy is an extremely important one, 
and one in which not only the interests of truth of the highest sort 
are at stake, but also the estimation in which Mr. Mill himself’ deserves 
to be held, for it is unquestionably true that it is far more on the 
ground of his later works and of the anticipations of them contained 
in his “ Dissertation and Discussion,” than on the more scholastic works 
approved of by Mr. Stephen (invaluable as, of course, these are), that 
the extraordinary moral and intellectual reputation enjoyed by Mr. 
Mill was attained. It was the great merit of Mr. Mill, and 
it supplies a main key to understanding the width and depth of 
his personal influence, that he ever sharply distinguished between 
principles and the modified application of them possible in practice. 
He resented the notion of theory being looked upon as antipathetic to 
practice, or of theorists and practical men being at constant and irre- 
concilable feud with one another, and, in every topic he treated, 
brought into the clearest relief the immutable axiom applicable to it, 
as well as the limitations on its practical working as historically and 
actually presented through the friction of hyman error and weakness. 
Thus in treating of “ Liberty,” Mr. Mill kept his eyes undeviatingly 
fixed on the most favourable conditions for the growth of the individual 
soul. He saw that all pressure from without, whether direct or indirect, 
hecessary or unnecessary, tends of itseli to reduce the human soul from 
the condition of a living spirit to that ofa dead machine. Character 
becomes lost, dwarfed, or distorted, and variety of development gives 
place to a monotonous reproduction of identical specimens. Never- 
theless Mr. Mill knew and recognised as clearly as Mr. Stephen him- 
self that all law implies a diminution of liberty, and therefore that law 
is to that extent an essential evil. Consequently the political problem 
is how to make such laws as may confine the liberty of each to such a 
degree as, and no more than, is needed to promote the liberty of all. 
Nothing can be more opposed to this mode of applying “ utilitarian” 
doctrines than Mr. Stephen’s. According to Mr. Stephen, there 
are no established principles whatever in law or in politics,—only 
constantly shifting probabilities, the value of these probabilities being 
only determined from day to day by some such body as a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. There is no room for faith, for en- 
thusiasm, for devotion to an idea, The only attitude for an enlightened 
uan is that of general expectancy directed tu the appearance of new facts. 
These facts may concern this world or another after death, and may 
teler to the existence of a Divine Creator. If so, the action of man 
will be restricted in proportion to the extent of the interference and the 
power of the Being to whose control he finds himself hypothetically 
subjected. It might then be anticipated that, on the question which 
of all others calls for a clear hold of, and vivid insight into, a principle 
testing upon the most unassailable foundations, that of the moral 
‘quality for all purposes of husband and wife, Mr, Stephen’s rugged 
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John-Bullism would show at its worst. It is enough to cite a passage: 
“ On this and a thousand other such questions the wisest and the most 
affectionate people might arrive at opposite conclusions. What is to 
be done in such a case P for something must be done. I say the wife 
ought to give way, she ought to obey her husband and carry out the 
view at which he deliberately arrives just as, when the captain gives 
the word to cut away the masts, the lieutenant carries out his orders 
at once, though he may be a better seaman and may disapprove of 
them.” Surely this is simply begging the question. Which is the 
captain and which the lieutenant ? 

The collection and republication of Professor Cairnes’ essays on 
“ Political Economy,’” scattered as they have been through the pages 
of ephemeral reviews and magazines, does not need the apology which 
is customary and indeed necessary on such occasions. Professor 
Cairnes is perhaps the most clear-sighted and most amiable of living 
controversialists. He makes himself complete master of his opponent's 
treatise, and of his logical position, and he never misrepresents him 
knowingly, or deals unfairly by him. At the same time he never cares 
merely for the bracing stimulus of the conflict, but always has rather 
in view the establishment of an important and positive principle than 
the humiliation of his adversary. Thus, as is illustrated in the essays 
on “Comte” and “ Bastiat,” disputes which in the hands of most men 
would be mere displays of clever adroitness, become with Professor 
Cairnes landmarks in the development of his own theory, or rather 
signposts warning the traveller of the dangerous region into which he 
had better not let his steps be attracted. Professor Cairnes is well 
known to have paid minute attention to the subject of the Gold 
Discoveries in their economic aspect, and to have foretold the probable 
consequences, economical and social, which would be likely to follow in 
their train. In the essay entitled “Summary of the Movement,” the 
general results of these investigations will be found conveniently 
formularized :— 

“The impending changes will in many cases increase instead of mitigating 
existing inequalities of condition. They willenrich the cosmopolitan merchant 
at the expense of the petty trader. They will enrich the commercial classes, 
as a whole, at the expense of possessors of fixed incomes, of the professional 
classes, and of salaried employés. Landlords will probably, on the whole, be 
gainers; they will lose temporarily where the outstanding leases are long, 
but they will gain permanently through the lightening of their fixed incuu- 
brances ; the balance of gain being obtained by encroaching on the incomes of 
the mortgagees. The tendency of the movement, amongst the middle and higher 
portions of society, will then be to aggrandize the wealthy at the expense of 
the indigent; to tax the more Shera! and enlightened for the benefit of the 
more narrow-minded and selfish ; to enrich those whose command of wealth 1s 
perhaps already somewhat in advance of their sense of its responsibilities from 
the means of classes at once more necessitous and less cultivated. ‘These are 
the evils of the change, and against these we have to set the benefit to the 
working classes, and the ultimate gain to the world from the opening of new 
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aud fertile regions to man’s industry, and the extension of his dominion over 
the earth.” 
Professor Cairnes’ defence of “ Political Economy” as fulfilling all the 
eonditions of a true science, against the disparagement of M. Comte, 
affords an interesting exhibition of the condition of the science in the 
present day. The tests proposed by M. Comte for the purpose of 
discrediting Political Economy are “ continuity” and “ fecundity,” and 
Professor Cairnes points out how remarkably the science responds to 
the application of both of these tests. The doctrines of Adam Smith 
on the theory of production “ remain an integral portion of the existing 
body of economic science.” As to his speculations on the phenomena 
of exchange value, M. Say has said, “'The more we extend our know- 
ledge of Political Economy, the more highly we shall appreciate both 
what he has done and what he has left for others to do.” So also 
Adam Swith’s doctrines of foreign trade and of money, have only 
received additions and modifications at the hands of an illustrious line 
of successors. Professor Cairnes asks, “ whether there is nothing in 
all this but the reproduction of sterile controversies, ever renewed, 
never advancing ?”’ He replies with equal success to the challenge 
on the ground of want of fecundity, and points out that the value and 
living growth of a science must not be measured by the “ panaceas” it 
cau offer for the cure of social evils, but by the light it can afford as 
to the origin of those evils. Political Economy thus “ reveals the 
laws by which wealth is produced, accumulated and distributed ; 
according to which capital increases and profit declines, and rent 
grows, and wages, prices, and interest fluctuate; according to which, 
in a word, economic phenomena are governed. It thus extends our 
power of interpreting nature, and, by obeying, of conquering her ; and 
in so doing it has given evidence of fecundity in the only sense in 
which fecundity can be properly required of a science.” This volume 
of essays contains an interesting though severe review of Bastiat, in 
which an acute criticism is contained of his doctrine that “ value is 
the relation of two services exchanged.” The meaning of this 
doctrine was that exchange-value under all circumstances is due to 
human effort as its sole and exclusive cause—no account being taken of 
the worth of things which is not derived from the exertion bestowed upon 
them in production, but from the limited quantity in which they exist. 
But Bastiat did not confine the use of the term service to personal 
exertions made in another’s behalf. He extended it so as to make it 
synonymous with human effort generally, the result of which was, as 
Professor Cairnes put it, that having been at infinite pains to exclude 
gratuitous gifts of nature from the possible element of value, and 
pointedly identifying the phenomenon with human “effort” as its 
exclusive source, he designates human effort by the term “ service,” and 
then employs this term to admit as sources of value those very 
gratuitous natural gifts the exclusion of which in this capacity con- 
stituted the essence of his doctrine. The truth of this criticism is 
established by a number of quotations. 

The land question has been so largely and multifariously treated of 
late, that it might be anticipated that nothing further could be added 
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to its theoretical exposition. Yet Mr. John Macdonell’ has succeeded 
in presenting some aspects of the whole question in such a luminous 
and readable form as amply justifies a fresh publication on the subject. 
Mr. Macdonell, rather epigrammatically, states the condition of the 
main question to be thus :—“ Here the State gets little of the rent, 
and the people at large get little of the land.” He points out that in 
India the ownership of the soil resides in the State; and that not a 
few other countries have approximated to the same ideal, by means of 
the creation of peasant proprietors, or, in other words, by diffusing the 
soil as much as possible among the people. “ In the United Kingdom 
alone do we see the prevalence of a land system unlike those two.” 
Mr. Macdonell speaks with considerable wisdom and discretion when 
he condemns those who would force a system of proprietors upon any 
country; and holds that they commit the same mistake as Protec. 
tionists, who would force upon some nation an unsuitable branch of 
industry. The main object, however, of the work, and also its moss 
conspicuous merit, is to point out the extreme desirability of the State 
gradually making itself the supreme landlord of all lands in the 
country. This is recommended as much as a fiscal measure as on 
other grounds. The value of land is constantly growing, from causes 
wholly independent of the will and energy of the owners or occupiers 
of it. The expenses of the State are also constantly growing, from the 
complicated conditions of advancing civilization, and the ever newly 
developed functions of government. A prudent policy would secure 
that the value of land, which is constantly increasing from several 
social causes, and which has been called the “ economic rent,” should 
be used to meet the increasing exigencies of the State. This result 
might be brought about gradually, and without any violent act of 
confiscation :—First, a land-tax might gradually be imposed, and if 
made heavy enough, and in company with the alternative of purchase 
by the State at a fair price, must gradually result in the State becom- 
ing general owner. The same result will be facilitated by the State 
parting as little as possible with existing rights in mines, commons, 
railways, and other property over which any claim has been retained; 
though Mr. Macdonell animadverts with deserved censure on the 
successive statutes by which important publie rights have been con- 
veyed to private proprietors. Some portions of this work are written 
with considerable natural eloquence, while it is also well argued, and 
sutticiently full of statistical and other illustrations. 

It is a great service to the discussion of the land question in Eng- 
land to put in a perfectly clear and brief shape the exact result which 
was brought about at the beginning of the present century by the great 
land reformers of Prussia. Colonel Ouvry has achieved this service, and 
it is to be hoped that some part of the lesson will bear useful fruit. 
Colonel Ouvry points out that at the time of commencing the reforms 
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—that is, in 1807—the status of the Prussian peasant was very similar 
to that of the English peasant at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. ‘The first edict, which owed its authorship to Stein, 
who had been just recalled to the head of affairs, had for its purposes :— 
(1), The abolition of villenage ; (2), the free exchange of real property ; 
(3), freedom in regard to choice of occupation; (4), liberty of dividing 
property and selling it piecemeal ; (5), free power of granting leases, and 
(6), the cutting off of entails. Colonel Ouvry notices, however, that even 
that beneficial edict left the work very incomplete. Stein encountered 
many enemies in consequence of his legislation, and they even enlisted 
Napoleon on their side. On the 24th of November, 1808, on its being 
represented to the king that so long as Stein remained in office it was 
impossible to expect anything from the good offices of Napoleon, 
Stein’s dismissal was signed. The king knew his worth, and ex- 
pressed to him in the letter of dismissal “ how painful it was to him to 
find himself compelled to part with aman of his character, who had most 
just claims to his confidence and that of the nation.” The next epoch 
in the history of Prussian reform is marked by the ministry of Harden- 
berg, and by the legislation which emanated from it. This legislation 
consists of two edicts bearing the same date, the 14th of September, 
1811. The first edict was “ for the regulation of the relations between 
the lords of the manor and their peasants ;” the second was “ for the 
better cultivation of the land.” The ruling ideas of these edicts were 
the absolute freedom of exchange and disposal, and the substitution 
of ownership for tenancy. The following passage from one of the 
edicts is worth quoting in full :— 

_ “There is yet another advantage springing from this love of piecemeal aliena- 
tion which is well worthy of attention, and which fills our paternal heart with 
especial gladness. It gives, namely, an opportunity to the so-called little folk 
—cottiers, gardeners, workmen, and day-labourers to acquire landed property, 
and little by little to increase it. The prospect of such acquisition will render 
this humerous and useful class of our subjects industrious, orderly, and saving, 
Iuasmuch as thus only will they be enabled to obtain the means necessary to 
the purchase of land. Many of them will be able to work their way upwards, 
and to acquire property, and to make themselves remarkable for their industry. 
The State will acquire a new and valuable class of industrious proprietors; 
by the endeavour to become such, agriculture will obtain new hands, and by 
increased voluntary exertion, more work out of old ones.” 


The text of the edicts is taken from an article in the Cobden Club Essays. 

Lord Dunsany,’ in his work entitled “Gaul or Teuton?” in- 
vestigates the whole recent history and antecedents of France and 
Germany, in order to discover which of the two offer themselves as the 
most safe and attr:ctive allies for England. ‘The work is interesting, 
as calling attention to a number of historical facts, such as those 
concerned with the late Anglo-French alliance, which might otherwise 
be overlooked. Though unfavourable to any connexion with France, 
Lord Dunsany is not afflicted with wild Galli-phobia. He is quite as 
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much afraid of the virtues of France as of her vices, though he does not 
think highly of her virtues ; and if any gratitude was due to France 
on the part of England, it is due, he thinks, to the late Emperor 
alone, and not to those who dethroned him. The truth is, that 
the elements of the comparison are too unsteady at present to admit 
of any valuable generalizations looking far ahead being ventured 
upon. 

A very vigorous onslaught on the abuses which have gathered 
round the charitable institutions of London is made by the author 
of “Contrasts,” and dedicated to the ratepayers of London.’ The 
work is of a very unpretending exterior, but contains matter of the 
utmost importance to all who are concerned in dealing with pauperism 
and its consequences to ratepayers, as presented in London. The 
writer’s position is, that while pauperism is constantly growing and 
the rating which must provide for it increasing in severity, the wealth 
of the great charitable foundations, which were instituted mainly or 
solely for the purpose of introducing a substitute for poor-laws, is 
constantly on the increase, but has been almost entirely diverted from 
its original purpose, or is so badly administered as to be practically wasted. 
“ Take, for example, three of our great metropolitan hospitals—Guy’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s. Find the value of the ground 
they stand on, and the buildings erected on it. Add to these the 
amount of their revenues, and the total would probably be found 
sufficient to build and in great part maintain every metropolitan Poor 
Law infirmary, including imbecile, lunatic, and special asylums, in the 
most perfect manner, without the cost of one shilling to the ratepayers.” 
The strength, or rather the overwhelming strength of the argument, 
can only be appreciated by a careful and detailed study of the whole 
work. It exhibits in every page of it not only a thorough knowledge 
of all the relevant facts concerning existing hospitals, asylums, pauper 
schools, charity schools, and livery companies, but also a rare aud 
introspective, as well as most kindly, acquaintance with the habits 
and wants of almost all classes of London poor. The sort of absurd, 
if it were not gross and culpable, diversion of funds from the lowest 
class of poor, for whom they were intended, may be instanced from 
the case of Christ’s Hospital. It was endowed directly and solely 
as the pauper school of the metropolis. Stow, in his “Summerie,” 
written in 1556, speaking of Christ’s Hospital, says :—‘ It was esta- 
blished to take the child out of the street, which was the seed and 
increase of beggary, by reason of idle bringing up.” He goes on to 
say, that in one month from the opening of the school, 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1552, “children had been taken from the streets to school in 
number four hundred.” It is obvious that if a charitable foundation 
like this were only turned by those who talk so loudly of the “ intention” 
of the founder to the strict accomplishment of that intention, all 
necessity for rates in aid of education and all troublesome questions 
of supporting denominational schools out of rates would be done away 
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with. The same lesson applies to all the other sides of the problem of 
London pauperism, 

It is impossible not to be fascinated to a certain extent with Mr. 
Partridge’s’ writings on political subjects. His ideas are always large 
and grand, his enthusiasm is infectious, and his political faith in the 
future of the country and of the world is unbounded. He thus starts 
in controversy with a great advantage over all those persons who are 
either pursuing some narrow, selfish, and illiberal end, or are bent upon 
obtaining a partial reconciliation between opposed disputauts by a 
policy of unlimited compromise. On the question of religious teach- 
ing in schools, Mr. Partridge seems to treat the sectarian party as 
belonging to the former class, and the members of the Birmingham 
National Education League as not so remote from the latter class as, 
in form, they appear to be. Mr. Partridge has a very exalted view of 
what the State is as a gradually developing and living organism, and 
he holds its religious character to be essential to it ; and therefore any 
education which absolutely ignores its religious character can never 
affect to be, and ought not to be allowed to be, national. On this 
ground he supports the use of the Bible in Board Schools. He be- 
lieves a time is coming when “ we shall see the leading clergy of all 
denominations seeking gladly (and gladly sought for) our common 
Board schools, as the exponents of a common religion —taking it in 
turn, not to exalt and exasperate differences, but to instil the great 
truths of God and of humanity into the minds of those whom the 
sects have never reached yet, and whom, now, as such, we hope they 
never will reach.” 

Mr. Todhunter* is well known as one of the most brilliant of 
modern Cambridge mathematicians, and successful of private tutors ; 
and thus his deliberate opinions on the state of education at Cam- 
bridge, and on the most hopeful measures of reform, command especial 
attention. ‘The volume of Essays he has just published range over all 
the main topics of recent controversy on the subject of academic 
reform. The style is attractive, being clear, decisive, and sufficiently, 
but not excessively, embellished. Mr. Todhunter is a bold, but not a 
radical reformer. Indeed, he probably knows that the audience most im- 
mediately interested in his views demand moderation more than aught 
else. Mr, Todhunter agrees with all the most able university critics 
as to the degrading effects of the excessive competitions and the 
extravagant prizes which form so conspicuous an element in the life of 
the “ reading man :”— ; 


“The prize seems to be too great to be made to depend on such a precarious 
method of appreciating claims as even the best examination furnishes. The large 
rewards thus held out for attainments in certain studies, estimated in a certain 
way, tend to make our students regard too much the immediate market value 
of their knowledge, and to neglect any pursuit which does not promise an early 
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seycogd return. Hence we suffer under a disheartening want of faith in all 
ut the mercenary inducements to mental exertion.” 


This has often been said before, but the long experience and exceptional 
opportunities enjoyed by Mr. Todhunter give these opinions in this 
place a special emphasis. While, however, decrying the stimulus to 
immoderate study for ignoble ends, Mr. Todhunter is equally alive to 
the existing temptation in the opposite direction to unbridled indul- 
gence in athletic exercises and sports :— 


“Public and private tutors must too often be conscious that even if the 
bodies of the pupils are delivered with reasonable regularity to the lecture- 
room, the thought and interest are still on the river or in the cricket-ground ; 
a student once almost drove a lecturer frantic by pleading, as an excuse for 
absence from instruction, what he called ‘attendance to his boating duties.’ 
.. . . It would not be prudent to institute any inquiry as to the disposal of 
these watermen after they leave the University, for fear of the discovery that 
they mostly reappeared as clergymen.” 


Mr. Todhunter has very decided views about a number of other topics— 
such as the waste that is incurred in retaining the almost sinecure office 
ofa headship ofa college in its present shape ; the inexpediency of induc- 
ing men to pass examinations for fellowships long after they have taken 
their degrees—a practice which gives an obvious advantage to the 
men who can best afford to remain in Cambridge, and so to the 
men who need the fellowship the least ; the mockery of the present 
mode of electing a member for the university, according to which the 
bulk of the constituency are non-resident ; and the advisability of cur- 
tailing mathematical examinations. 

Mr. Murphy’ makes a somewhat unwarrantable assumption, and a 
somewhat unsubstantiated promise, in the title to his book on convents 
andthe conventual life. He starts with the conviction that the ordinary 
English objection to convents is founded upon a misconception as to 
their tenacious hold upon their inmates, and promises to give much 
information likely to change the public opinion as to their usefulness. 
The conviction that a nun once, is practically a nun for ever, is not to 
be changed by an assertion of Mr. Murphy’s that it is physically 
possible for a nun to leave her convent; it rests on the belief that 
such a change is rendered morally impossible; and that position is 
not assailed in this volume. The information supplied is very old and 
very well known, so far as it relates to the facts that the convents in 
the United Kingdom have, almost without exception, been founded to 
carry out benevolent schemes among the population of our large towns 
and cities. That part which is not so hackneyed consists in an 
interesting and enthusiastic series of biographies of the founders or 
revivers of the different orders which have taken root among us. 
That the Irish is the most elevated nationality in the world, and that 
Catholicism is a persecuted religion in Ireland, are two theses con- 
stantly kept in mind. Chapters on primary education in England 
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and in Ireland may be of value in ascertaining Catholic lay opinion on 
these subjects. 

An interesting, though somewhat gossiping work, entitled “The 
Legal Profession,” lets the general public into a knowledge of a 
number of professional mysteries which have not hitherto been laid 
bare with such unblushing temerity. The book ranges over a vast 
number of topics touching on the existing character of the bar, the 
relation of barristers and attornies to one another, and the rules of 
etiquette regulating both branches of the profession. The most per- 
manent and valuable portion of the book is some really precious his- 
torical research, which, if the results of it were not conveyed in a certain 
mock-serious and more than half-jesting way, would entitle the book 
to an important place in the historiography of law. Thus the early 
history of the Incorporated Law Society is extracted from a report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, from which it appears 
that, owing to the attornies having been gradually banished from the 
Inns of Court, at the commencement of the present century, the 
attornies and solicitors were destitute alike ofa hall of assembly, library, 
office of registry, club rooms for professional conferences, and fire- 
proof room. ‘The first movement in London for supplying what was 
wanting, resulted in the creation of the Law Institution, the original 
prospectus of which bore date January 23rd, 1825. The Institution 
was incorporated by Charter bearing date the 22nd of December, 
1831, as the “ Incorporated Law Society.” 

We have the second volume of Dr. Bastian’s “ Ethnological Inqui- 
ries.” It pursues ‘the investigation of the mutual relations and 
movements of primitive races into North and South America, Africa, 
and Mid-Asia. The work is full of invaiuable material relating to the 
manner of life, ethical and religious beliefs, and comparative usages of 
a vast number of savage tribes, which must make it a perfect store- 
house for the writers of more popular treatises; for, owing to the 
quantity and closeness of the facts contained in this treatise, popular 
it can hardly be called. 

The report of a successful termination to Sir Bartle Frere’s mission 
to Zanzibar must, whether it prove in the long run the precursor of a 
complete suppression of the East African slave trade or not, render 
Captain Colomb’s” and Captain Sulivan’s” volumes peculiarly valuable. 
Prejudged as the subject is in England when once it has been called a 
slave trade, it is of great importance to hear from eye-witnesses what 
are the peculiarities of the traffic as it now exists, what have been the 
mistakes in our former treatment of rescued slaves and of Arab slave- 
dealers, what are the special dangers arising from the conclusion of 
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such a treaty as is now believed to have been concluded with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and what are the schemes suggested by the eve- 
witnesses for meeting the various difficulties they describe. The wit- 
nesses do not agree on all points, although their experiences have been 
about equally recent and of about the same regions. Captain Colomb 
dves not think there is any real evidence on which the awful estimate 
that four-fifths of the slaves die before reaching the market can rest. 
He says that the stories of brutal violence on the part of the traders 
contradict themselves ; that the Arabs are far too good men of busi- 
ness. Captain Sulivan believes the trade to be on the increase. Both 
agree in blaming our recognition of “ domestic slavery,” and the con- 
sequent perplexity of captains of H.M.’s ships when they catch a 
dhow with so-called domestic slaves on board, as the reason why the 
trade has been impossible to put down. The dhows trading in legal 
commodities along the coast make some of their best profits by con- 
veying legally bought slaves from one port and selling them at 
another, employing them as sailors on the way ; and so long as slavery 
exists on land, such a trade and such consequent difficulties must 
remain. Of course smuggling is also carried on largely, and it is only 
comparatively rarely that a fully loaded slave-dhow can be caught. 
The East African slave ships are arranged on quite a different plan 
from those that used to be employed in the South American trade. 
They are as inferior in systematic discomfort as their owners are in 
the systematic economy of business. Of many such vessels it 
may truly be said that the slaves fare no worse—can fare no 
worse—on the passage than their Arab owners; and the voyages are, 
of course, very much shorter. Then there is a total difference in the 
mental attitude of the traders. Granted that they are equally cruel 
and careless of life, the abolished traders knew what they were doing, 
while the Arab commonly attributes the interference of English ships 
to an inscrutable decree of Providence carried out by means of an 
equally unaccountable eccentricity on the part of the English. 
Whether this state of mind will be changed by a treaty between 
England and the Sultan of Zanzibar, or whether it will simply produce 
the result that the Sultan will find his throne too hot to hold him, or 
whether he has devised some scheme for placating his subjects while 
apparently yielding the point to England, remains to be seen. ‘The 
doubt renders it none the less necessary that we should so increase our 
squadron in those waters as to engrave indelibly on the Arab mind the 
conviction that we are absolutely determined to interfere with their 
affairs just so far as is necessary in order to stop their most lucrative 
trade. If the slave trade on the East Coast is formally abolished, there 
is yet a great deal of slave-catching to be done by sea, and possibly 
some by land ; and weare bound to face the question of what ought to 
be done with the slaves caught during past years and yet to be caught. 
It appears plain that the right treatment has not yet been tried. We 
have landed slaves at Bombay, and they have fallen into a frightful con- 
dition so far as material comfort goes, and have simply changed fetishism 
for Hindovism. We have landed them at the Seychelles, and there 
they are in little better condition than if they had remained as slaves, 
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unclad, untaught, and barely fed. There can be no doubt that in 
dealing with the slave-trade alone we are dealing with a symptom only 
of the disease of non-civilization in Africa. It happens to bea symptom 
the checking of which has a direct etfect upon the disease, because, could 
we spoil the market, the traders would no longer have the same strong 
motives for stirring up the wars in the interior which supply their 
caravans and keep the tribes in hopeless barbarism. Probably—very 
probably, in the opinion of these two witnesses—the true course lies 
ina reformation in our mode of disposing of the slaves when caught, 
caring for them instead of casting them adrift, “ free,” away from all 
their accustomed life and without the control necessary for so childlike 
arace. Some teaching in self-control, in morals, if not in religion, and 
in agriculture and, generally, in mechanical arts might be given in 
some healthy position near the coast and in the line likely to be taken 
by the traders when driven from the Zanzibar markets further south ; 
and then the instructed negroes, returning to or towards their former 
homes, would naturally change the aspect of affairs in the interior 
and might inaugurate an era of commerce which would both elevate 
the African tribes and open the whole continent to civilizing influences. 
It is not possible in a short notice to give a worthy idea of two works 
which reflect so great credit on that portion of the Navy which is 
employed as a slave-catching squadron. 

The story of outrage perpetrated and of vengeance exacted in 
the islands of the Pacific is told without much graphic power, but 
with a certain seaman-like straightforwardness by Commander Mark- 
ham."* It appears that the violence shown by Englishmen to the 
islanders dates further back than that labour-traflic to supply the 
Australian cotton plantations which is but ten years old in fact, how- 
ever hoary it isin crime Thirty years ago English crews massacred 
natives who were anxious tg prevent their sandal-wood trees from 
being cut down for a trade with China. Instances of the same sort 
naturally—and, it may almost be said, justifiably —followed by retalia- 
tion when opportunity served, have increased steadily in number; and 
the Jtosario was sent, in 1871, to cruize among the islands, to en- 
deavour to maintain peace and justice on both sides. Few instructions 
could be given for such work, as all must depend upon the power of 
the captain of a vessel, sent on such an errand, to judge rightly of the 
contradictory reports which reach him as to the amount of provoca- 
tion previously endured by the islanders, of their character in the 
different islands which lie so close together and yet are inhabited by 
such diverse races, and of the effect likely to be produced by punish- 
ment or by forbearance, in each of the varying cases brought before 
him. ‘The moderation and wisdom of Commander Markham is visible 
throughout his simple narrative, and the results of his cruise cannot 
fail to be obvious in the increased awe felt by the islanders of the 
power of an English man-of-war; in their increased belief in the 
lenity of English captains, as well as in their kindness when ill- 


M4 The Cruise of the Rosario amongst the New Hebrides.” By A. H. Mark- 
ham, Commander R.N. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1873. 
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treatment has once been demonstrated to have been inflicted; and, 
not least, in the very decided check that must be put upon the ships 
trading in-labour in those islands by the dread of being detected in 
any illicit dealings. The slave-trade in other parts of: the world has 
always been much protected by the want of knowledge on the part of 
captains when first undertaking the command of ships cruising to 
repress it; and this volume, by the commander of the first -vessel sent 
to the Pacific islands for a similar purpose, will be an invaluable aid to 
his successors, as well as’ a good example for them to follow. A pre- 
liminary chapter on the history of discovery in the New Hebrides is 
of great interest. 

Those who would make themselves acquainted with the existing 
condition of the Australian Colonies cannot do better than read such 
reports as that of the Board of Education of Victoria for 1871;" and 
the Census Report of New Zealand, taken on the night of the 27th of 
‘February, 1871." The former report is prepared with great care, and 
presents a complete picture of the whole educational system of Victoria. 
li will be seen that the half-time method prevails in certain schools; 
that music and drilling are matters upon which examinations are held 
in some schools, and that the number of scholars has been of late years 
gradually on the increase. Examination papers are appended, from 
which a more precise conception may be obtained of the sort of educa. 
tion given, or, at least, of the standard kept in view. The New Zea- 
land Census Report is also extremely interesting. The report touches 
upon the “ civil or conjugal condition” of the people, dwellings, elec- 
toral franchise, occupations, religious denominations, education, land 
and crops and live stock—the latter statistics being obtained under 
the Census Acts Amendment Act, 1867 and 1870. 

The Post Office Directory” to the Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, 
Publishers, and Papermakers of England, Scotland, and Wales sufli- 
ciently speaks for its own utility. 

Sydney Smith’s famous advice to O’Connell to substitute “ Erin go 
bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain, Erin go 
pantaloons without holes in them,” for the old “ Erin go bragh,” is 
endorsed to the full by Dr. Macaulay.” He first investigates the 
prominent difficulties of the day in Ireland, and then tells us what he 
believes to be at the bottom of them. Disaffection he believes to be 
largely the result of that policy of Rome which has filled the Sees 
with Ultramontane bishops, and so has tended to make the Irish less 
loyal. Ignorance and violence he ascribes to the fact that Catholics 
are not encouraged to get education really, however much the Church 
may, for the sake of power, be trying to get education into its own 





15 “Tenth Report of the Board of Education of Victoria for 1871.’ Melbourne: 


1872. 

16 “ Results of a Census of New Zealand, taken for the night of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871. Wellington: 1872. 

17 “ Post-Office Stationers’, Printers’, Booksellers’, Publishers’, and Paper 
Makers’ Directory. London: Kelly and Co. 1872,” 

18 «Treland in 1872.” By James Macaulay, M.A., M.D. Edin. London: 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 1873. 
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hands. Emigration and the consequent depopulation of the island he 
believes to be unmixed blessings, as tending to produce .a freer and 
more enlightened sort of petite culture, while, at the same time he 
expects that the actual working of the Land Tenure Act will be greatly 
to diminish the number of farm-holdings under fifty acres. He does 
not believe that Absenteeism is ow a just ground of complaint. The 
radical remedy for all evils in Ireland is to be found in education and 
the spread of religious knowledge. 

A thoughtfal man commonly flies to the mountains in order to get 
rid of his intellectual work, but flies in vain. Each fresh condition of 
society stirs up the old questions, and, whether he will or no, adds 
to his sfore of materials for thought. Probably the thoughts thus 
suggested,, and working themselves out to the accompaniment of 
healthy sounds and sights, are often better worth recording than those 
born solely of the determination to see the bottom of a matter, and 
laboriously ses out in order among the distractions of city life and 
heavy air ; but men do not often think of giving to the public thé upshot 
of their pedestrian ruminations. Mr. Zincke” is wiser than many, and 
among his slight and rather uninteresting records of a trip in the 
Oberland, tells us what fresh light on English land-tenure he got 
during a walk through the valley of the Visp. ‘That valley is in the 
stage of peasant proprietorship, and as a-consequence of the propor- 
tion of population to the ground, and of their relations, the conditions 
requisite for intellectual life are absent, while industry, honesty, pru- 
dence, forethought, and frugality are virtues necessarily universal 
among the people. Yet good as these results are, it is impossible to 
rest satisfied with such a social condition as ideal; it is “the moral 
life rather of a bee-hive, or of an ant-hill, than of this rich and com- 
plex world to which we belong.’’ Suppose the Visp-side were suddenly 
to assume the conditions of similar‘tracts, say in Scotland or England, 
where it would probably belong to one landlord, and a considerable 
proportion of the products of the soil would have to be paid in rent, 
and so the population would be diminished, and the produce of the 
land partially lost to that land. Industry, and all the other peasant’s 
virtues, will not have the same stimulus or reward, and the petty 
trades necessarily introduced are not favourable to morality. Division 
of class interest enters, and where a lower morality prevails, the intel- 
lectual life is not likely to be genuinely raised. Mr. Zincke then 
sketches the history of land and capital up to what he calls the pre- 
sent “ era of capital ;” and then describes what might be supposed to be 
“the natural action of capital and the natural action of landed property, 
if left to take their own unimpeded course in the valley,” and con- 
trasts this with the actual state of things among us. The moral of the 
whole reflection would seem to be that entail is intolerable, as prevent- 
ing the free use of ]and as capital, and of capital to cultivate the land, 
and Mr. Zincke believes that the true future of England will be such 
a system of co-operative ownership of land, as will supply the enormous 
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capital necessary for cultivating it to its highest capability of produc. 
tion, and such as will most thoroughly bring about the result that 
land be divided as easily and afford as good and available security 
as any stocks or funds in existence. Incidentally, the difficulty of 
disestablishing the Church of England while the holding of estates 
comprising several parishes makes the receipts of the clergyman the 
only portion of the rent spent in the parish is dwelt upon. Apropos of 
a drama written by achild impressed by the Swiss mountains, Mr. 
Zincke writes an interesting chapter on education as it ought to be. 

Long a resident in France, Herr Hillebrand” has studied the French 
nation with an impartiality commonly to be found only in studying 
the history of peoples remote from the student in place as well as in 
time. He addresses himself specially to the German people, and is 
keenly desirous to check in them all tendencies to a scornful depre- 
ciation of their late enemies, as well as to guard them against some of 
the faults to which he believes the humiliation of France was owing. 
He notes the inclination so obvious in German literature of the present 
day, and not absent in that of former times, to speak of German cul- 
ture as though it was not only the best, but the only real culture of 
the world, and compares this with the French conviction that France 
was the pioneer of civilization. Herr Hillebrand’s account of French 
life includes painstakiig descriptions of the peculiarities of family life, 
of intellectual life, of political life, of the conditions of education, and 
of the complex relations between the provinces and the capital. 
Sketches of the more prominent French authors and public men of 
the day are introduced with great advantage to the interest of the 
volume. 

Whether a French book of travels keeps up to the French standard 
for such works of careful elaboration of detailed information on all 
points concerning the country described, or whether it simply deals 
with the light aspects of touring rather than travelling, it is sure to 
be vivacious and sparkling. M. Paul Lenoir’s™ account of the doings 
of a group of young French artists in Egypt, the Desert, and at Petra, 
is full of life and freshness, and is written in a kindlier and less con- 
temptuous spirit than many of the effusions of visitors to the countries 
inhabited by the Arabian races. Even the Cairene dogs “ deserve 
honourable mention” as the “real guards of the city at the hour 
when all honest people are asleep, and nobody is abroad but malefae- 
tors, among whom they include Europeans, who cannot break them- 
selves of the habit of dining out, going to balls, and coming home 
late.” The power which M. Lenoir shows in transferring vivid im- 
pressions of people and of glowing colouring to paper may, we hope, 
be taken as promise of good work from this little party of Gérome’s 
pupils, who went to Egypt “ to look out for subjects for pictures, and 
to paint them. We did not pretend to see everything, but we wished 
to see thoroughly, and to paint the truth of everything we were to 





20 «¢ Frankreich und die Franzosen.” By Karl Hillebrand. Berlin, 1873. 
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see.” The book is free from artist slang and attractive for its simpli- 
city, and the air of thorough enjoyment which pervades every line. 

A keen sense and experience of the common ignorance in English 
society of the whereabouts of Tangier, impels Miss Perrier” to publish 
an account of her journey to Morocco and residence there for some 
months. The information she supplies is diluted and enlivened by 
the narration of many incidents of her life there which are of a 
purely personal nature, but which are seen and described quite from a 
humorous side. Settling down for some months in a very remarkable 
hotel in Tangier, Miss Perrier was able to see a good deal of the 
ordinary life of the people, and details the result without any of the 
formality sometimes assumed by travellers who believe themselves to 
be breaking rather fresh ground, and who seem oppressed by the sense 
of a responsibility to perform the functions of “ Murray.’’ ‘The utter 
want of education even for boys, and the deplorable condition of the 
Moorish women, stand out from the canvas, together with the preserip- 
tive right of beggary, and the unsatisfactory individuality of various 
“saints” held in much esteem by the Moors. Miss Perrier, however, 
has no severer criticism to make on the Mohammedans and their 
teaching than she has on some Christian clergy and their teachings. 
On the whole, she thinks that the negroes are “by no means the 
worst off of the ‘slaves’ in Morocco. In some respects their condition 
was a safer, even a freer one than that of ‘their owners,” particularly 
than the women, whose condition much stirred her pity. 

Mr. Calvert” has long been concerned to demonstrate to the 
incredulous the mineral wealth of India. While deploring the ill-fate 
of some explorers who have mistaken iron pyrites for gold, he wishes 
to incite the adventurous to make expeditions from Simla or Jullundur 
to Kulu, either for the pleasure of hunting or mere travelling in the 
splendid scenery of the Lower Himalaya, or for the more remunerative 
purpose of “ prospecting” for the mines of untold wealth, the existence 
of which he has now so thoroughly demonstrated that a company is 
being formed to work them. He tells of a slip on the mountain-side 
which made him grasp at a tree, the roots of which gave way and 
displayed a lode of silver-bearing lead; of veins of antimony and 
bismuth ; of copper mines visible from far by the discoloration of the 
mountain-sides, and which crop up to the surface constantly. Sapphires 
and other precious gems are abundant for those who know how to 
seek them. For having made these discoveries, Mr. Calvert is entitled 
to the gratitude of the owners of so rich a land; but he is doubly 
entitled to it because he held his faith, and made his investigations, in 
spite of the perversest officialism, which protested that there was 
nothing there, and gave him no encouragement to go and see. Many 
mines have long ago been planted over to conceal them from the Sikhs, 
but few have passed out of mind, or at least out of tradition, and many 
have never been discovered yet. 





*2 «¢ A Winter in Morocco.” By Amelia Perrier. London: Henry S. King 
and Co, 1873. 

*3 “Kulu and the Silver Country of the Vazeers.’’ By J. Calvert, F.G.S., 
Mem. Inst. C.E, London and New York: E, and F. N. Spon. 1873. 
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ERIAL travels have now for a long time been profitably applied 
to the study of the forces at work in the atmosphere, and of the 
laws which preside over its multiform movements. Science has been 
enriched by a long series of balloon ascents, and the physics of the 
atmosphere has certainly gained more by the courage and skill of 
those who have ploughed the aerial ccean than by the researches in 
the laboratory of the chemist or physicist. To gather the harvest 
of scientific facts known about the atmosphere is therefore especially 
the legitimate business of aerial travellers such as Flammarion and 
Glaisher.". M. Flammarion has endeavoured to collect in this work 
all that is at present positively known about aerial physics, and to re- 
present as completely as possible the actual state of our knowledge 
about the atmosphere and its work ; that is about the air, the seasons, 
the climates, the winds, the clouds, the rain, the hurricanes, the storms, 
the lightning, the meteors ; in fact the work gives a synthesis of the re- 
searches effected during the last half-century (especially during the latter 
portion of it) with reference to the great phenomena of terrestrial 
nature, and the forces which produce them. The great majority of 
even educated people often pass their lives without a clear perception 
of our actual relations to those forces of nature which prepare for us 
our daily bread, ripen for us the grapes that give the wine, preside 
over the change in the seasons, and alternate the exhilarating blue sky 
with the rains and cold of inhospitable winter. Yet why should such 
a state of ignorance exist? Books like the present one by Messrs. 
Flammarion and Glaisher, remove every difficulty in understanding 
the life and movements of the globe, as far as they are elucidated by 
the progress of modern science. The work being destined for the 
general public, the more technical terms of science have been wisely 
kept out of it as far as possible, without sacrificing accuracy and pre 
cision. The perusal of a work of this kind has not only interest for 
educated men in all classes of society, but it may be recommended 
even to the man of science as a resumé of what has been done in a 
particular branch of physics. The arrangement of the details of the 
subject is exceedingly logical, and we have rarely met with a popular 
scientific work which is written so clearly and is so attractive, without 
any of the ertificial helps to increase the attraction, with the exception 
of the illustrations, some of which are real works of art, while others 
unfortunately share the common fault of this kind of nature illustra- 
tions, viz., that of not being quite true to nature. 
Professor Haughton’s “ Principles of Animal Mechanics ’’* is an 
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attempt to fix precisely a series of constants in animal mechanics, based 
upon observations and experiments which have been carried on by the, 
author for a considerable time. Such a combination of anatomy with 
geometry must lead to mutual advantages for both sciences. Anato- 
mists will gain by the increased precision which numerical statements 
must give to their observations ; while geometers, as the author has 
shown, will find in anatoiny a new and vast field of problems opened 
out to their investigation. In the course of the author’s investiga- 
tions we come across numerous instances, in the muscular mechanism 
of the vertebrate animals, of the application of the principle of least 
action in nature; that is, the experiments prove that the work to be 
done is effected by means of the existing arrangement of the muscles, 
bones, and joints, with a less expenditure of foreé than would be 
possible under any other arrangement, so that any alteration would be 
a positive disadvantage to the animal. The application of this dis- 
covery by the author is extremely sagacious. He reasons thus :—If, as 
it appears probable, this fact should be of much wider occurrence in 
nature than the proved instances show, it may serve to give us some 
slighé glimpse of the mechanism by which the conservation of species 
in nature is secured, In astronomy the conservation of the solar 
system depends upon certain well known conditions regulating the 
notions of the several bodies of which that system consists; and it is 
amatter of indifference whether these conditions were directly im- 
posed by the will of the Divine Contriver, or were the indirect result 
of some former condition of the system. In either case, these condi- 
tions are equally the foreseen result of the contrivance. If the present 
state of the solar system be the result, according to fixed laws, of 
some pre-existing state of that system, it may be said, in the language 
of naturalists, to have been evolved out of its former state ; but in such 
an evolution there was nothing left to chance ; it was all foreseen, and 
the evolution itself presided over by the Divine Mind that planned 
the whole. From this then the author proceeds to the conclusion 
that it is possible that there may be in organic life a similar process 
of evolution of higher from lower forms of existence, but that it is a 
teleological evolution, in which every step and every result was fore- 
seen and planned beforehand. The author admits, however, that the 
laws of such an evolution appear to be entirely unknown in the present 
state of our knowledge. It is to be regretted that the author 
should have introduced the teléological principle. His facts will 
remain facts for ever, they are genuine additions to science, and addi- 
tions of great value. Their value is, however, not increased by 
teleological spice. Scientific men look justly with mistrust even upon 
the facts discovered by teleologists, although in this case the distin- 
guished position of Professor Haughton dispels even the shadow of a 
doubt. We have been filled with admiration for the work which has 
led to results so important but confess that the grim digression on 
the art of hanging appears to us out of place. 

Messrs. Longman anid Co, deserve the gratitude of every student of 
physics wherever English is spoken, for having at last given us a 
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complete translation’ of the celebrated popular lectures of Professor 
Helmholtz. These lectures were originally delivered on various occa 
sions before an educated audience, and are designed for readers who, 
without being professionally occupied with the study of natural 
science, are yet interested in the scientific results of such studies. The 
difficulty felt so strongly in printed scientific lectures—namely, that the 
reader cannot see the experiments, has in the present case been mate- 
rially lessened by the numerous illustrations which the publishers have 
liberally furnished. Some of the lectures have been placed previously 
before us in English scientific periodicals, and all are too well known 
to students to require now a special introduction. They are recog- 
nised as the most admirable specimens of popularizing the results of 
the most difficult scientific researches, for example, such as on the 
physiological causes of harmony in music, on ice and glaciers, on 
the interaction of natural forces, on the conservation of force, and 
on the recent progress of the theory of vision. No student can be 
without such a book as this; the clear and precise guidance of 
Helmholtz to those modern conceptions in physics, which present to 
students so many difficulties at the outset, is invaluable, and the 
perusal of these lectures will save many a day of hard thinking about 
unalterability of work, energy, and its conservation and dissipation. 
We have also to announce a collected edition of recent public ad- 
dresses and contributions to magazines by Professor Huxley," and a 
German work on the “ forces of nature,’’® somewhat similar in plan to 
M. Guillemin’s book, which we have criticised in these pages very re- 
cently. The German book is undoubtedly fuller, and contains more 
matter, but we think this hardly an advantage in a popular work. 


“Chronos,” by Dr. Wallace Wood,’ is an attempt to popularize the 
results of the doctrine of evolution, where the story is told in the 
manner of a romantic narrative. The central idea which possessed the 
author, as unfolded in his dedication toa lady, is that he once remarked 
“it is an awfully funny world,” and as the lady laughed at the remark, 
he went home and wrote his idea out in a book of 334 pages. In the 
preface we further learn that as three ages of the world have found 
expression in “ the works of Homer, the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
and Paradise Lost,’’ so the author of “ Chronos” has set about writing 
the epic of Evolution, though we are to understand that he has aimed 
only at gathering and arranging the materials for the coming ‘poet to 
versify. The style of the book is consequently oracular, and like an 
oracle the author finds no difficulty in giving out antagonistic views 
upon the same subject. It is not too much to say that the book is an 





3 “Helmholtz, Popular Scientific Lectures.” Translated by E. Atkinson. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1873. 

4 «Huxley, Critiques and Addresses.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 

5 «Zéllner, Die Kuiifte der Natur.” Leipzig und Berlin: Sparner. 1872. 

6 ‘*Chronos. Mother Earth’s Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
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immature book written for the immature ; and that though the author 
gathers many scientific facts and illustrates them with fantastic ideas, 
he is equally wanting in conception of science and of poetry. 
Nor is the author to be congratulated on the way in which he affects 
to be funny by using slang expressions, and by ludicrous headings to 
his chapters and pages ; for they are only used as a book-maker’s lure 
to entice the reader into a slough of nonsense. The book divides into 
four parts which sketch the birth, growth, maturity, and death of the 
world. The birth comprises two chapters with the following 
headings :— 
“Tue AwruL Past. 

“Time is Money.—In the Beginning.—The Universe in Solution and about 
to Crystallize—The Genuine Hub of the Universe. Birth of Sol and his 
introduction at court.—He becomes Paterfamilias.—The Conceit taken out of 
us. 

“Tae AwruL Furure. 

“No Rest for the Weary.—A fast young man.—End of the World.—The 
Death Struggle of the Human Race.— Mother Earth a Cold Black Corpse.— 
Burning her remains.—Tableau Vivant of Celestial History.” 


Further on in a chapter called the Fishy Period, an answer is given to 
the question How we came to have four limbs, and this may serve as 
asample of the author’s science. The answer is simple. Because the 
earth by revolving bulges at the equator, so it is clear that a diamond 
shape by revolving would have four limbs developed, hence animals 
were originally diamond-shaped, and have been spun round till their 


limbs sprouted. The proof is to look at a section of the tail of the 
hallibut “when you will find the most beautiful diamond in the world.” 
This contempt for science by our would-be poet of the Scientific epoch 
has light thrown upon it by a little section called the Descent of Man, 
which we quote :— 


“Descent or Man. 
Man, ‘so like a god.’ —Poet. 
“Man, ‘the brute.—Woman. 
“ Man, ‘the forked radish.’ —Scientist. 
“All three are right ; only reverse the order, and you have it. Man begins 
as a vegetable, lives as a brute, and ends as an immortal.” 


We commend the author to his immortality. 

In his “ Geological Stories” Mr. J. E. Taylor’ strikes a new chord. 
We have plenty of manuals of Geology for students, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but Mr. Taylor’s object is rather to attract students 
than to give them systematic instruction, although in the course 
of its fulfilment much information is necessarily given. The author’s 
plan has been foreshadowed to a certain extent by the writers of some 
children’s books, in which we have the history of a needle or a pin as 
told by the article itself. Thus Mr. Taylor makes the rocks tell their 
own stories, from the oldest granite up to the materials of a gravel- 





7 “Geological Stories : A Series of Autobiographies in Chronological Order.” 
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pit, and although we find in his pages some incongruities which might 
have been avoided by an author of a higher power of injagination, we 
must admit that in many cases his idea has been well carried out. 
Moreover the Geological information conveyed in his stories seems to be 
thoroughly in accordance with .the present views of Geologists, and 
by the assistance of a table of British formations, whieh forms part of 
the appendix, his book will furnish the youthful reader with an 
admirable sketch of the maip facts of Geology. _ We may add that 
the illustrations are numerous and generallyegood. ~ 

Dr. Leith Adams’s “ Field and Forest Rambles ’’* introduces’ us to 
a part of the British dominions of which certainly very little is 
known, although few of us are quite, $0 ignorart of-the position of 
New Brunswick on the surface of the globe as Ds. Adams and his 
brother officers seem to have been” when their ‘tegiment received 
orders to proceed to that Colony. Althoagh. situated to the south of 
Great Britain, the country pregents nearly glacial conditions during 
the winter; the Elk and the Remdeer flougder through its deep snows, 
and fur-bearing animals are a regular object of pursuit, whilst in the 
summer the Ruby-throated Humming Bird abounds in the gardens, 
giving the bird-fauna at any rate a sort of tropical relationship. Such 
a country evidently offers great attractions to the naturalist, and Dr. 
Adams seems to have made good use of his enforced ,sojourn in it. 
His present work consists of rather gossiping chapters on the Maminals, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes of New Brunswick, the last mentioned 
class having a peculiar interest, as the reckless destruction of the 
fish of the rivers and lakes bids fair shortly to lead to the extermina- 
tion of some of the most valuable species. The author also describes 
the geological structure of the country and in many places refers to 
the evidences of former glacial action which its surface presents. 
Scattered through the book wealsofind many references to climatological 
phenomena, and in the earlier chapters many references to the habits 
and conditions of the colonial population, of which intending emigrants 
would do well to take notice. An appendix contains lists of native 
animals, meteorological reports and tables of mean temperatures. ‘The 
illustrations consist of a map of the colony, on which the distribution 
of the Mammalia and some other natural history facts are indicated, 
and ofa few woodcuts scattered through the text. ; 

Mr. Brenchley’s account of the cruise of the Curagoa among the 
South Sea Islands’ although containing little that is absolutely new 
will be read with much interest, as giving a lively description of obser- 
vations made by an experienced traveller in a field which was quite 
new to him. The author, whose decease while his book was still 
in the press we have to regret, had visited many parts of the world, 
when he accompanied Admiral Wiseman in the Curagoa, in her voyage 
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made “for the purpose of displaying the British flag in the different 
archipelagoes of the Western Pacific.” In this expedition the travel- 
lers touched at Norfolk Island, now, the abode of the descendants of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, at Niue of Savage Island, an isolated 
speck in thé ocean, east of the Friendly Islands, and at various others 
of the numerous islands scatteréd in the south-western part of the 
Pacific, including localities belonging to the Samoan, Tongan, Fiji, 
New ‘Hebrides,.Banks’, and Solomon Gréups. In all these places Mr. 
Brenchley was active Yn- collecting* objects of natural history and 
specimens of human industry, some account of which will be found in 
the pages of his book, but the mest important and interesting part of 
his work selates to the manners and morals of the islanders with whom 
he‘came in contdgb, and of which he writes in a free style, not often 
met with in the descriptioms.of travellers. The economical products 
of the islands are also treated of, and much valuable information upon 
them is to be foundsin the “Cruise of the Curagoa.” Besides “ dis- 
playing the British flag”*among the islands of the Pacilic, the 
Curagoa seems to have been entrusted with the task of punishing 
certain refractory natives in Eramanga, who had manifested their 
appreciation of the labours of the missionaries in a fashion by no 
means agreeable to the latter. Under these circumstances, and per- 
haps, considering the present state of matters in the South Sea 
llands, under any circumstances, it is no great wonder that the 
doings of the missionaries come in for a good deal of notice at our 
author’s hands, and we are bound to say that his evidence is by no 
means in their favour. Not that he accuses them of direct hypocrisy, 
or of any great offences ; but he seems to think that the qualifications 
ofthe men sent out by our missionary societies are not exactly fitted 
to spread civilization among these barbarous and semi-barbarous 
peoples, and that they are certainly not adapted by their personal 
qualities to counteract the mischievous and corrupting effects produced 
by Europeans whose object in life is certainly not the advancement of 
uissionary enterprise. Our author also indicates by several instances 
how thoroughly untrustworthy are the accounts given by missionaries 
of the natural condition of the savage inhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands. His remarks upon this subject and upon the manners of the 
inhabitants of the various islands are especially worthy of the atten- 
tion of the anthropologist. But the portion of Mr. Brenchley’s 
book which will prove of the most direct scientific interest takes the 
form of a sort of appendix, entitled “ Natural History Notices,” and con- 
taining descriptions and figures of numerous species of birds, reptiles, 
fishes, shells, and insects obtained by the author. It is curious that 
of the five naturalists who aided Mr. Brenchley by determining his 
species and describing the new forms, two—namely, Mr. G. R. Gray 
ind Dr, Baird—have been lost to us, like the author, during the pas- 
sage of the work through the press. ‘The number of species here, de- 
ribed is very considerable ; they are represented upon fifty excellent 
jlates, many of which include figures of several species. We may re- 
natk, however, as something to be regretted, that many of the reptiles 
ind fishes described by Dr. Giinther and of the hymenopterous insects 
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described by Mr. Smith, are in no way connected with the voyage of the 
Curagoa ; they may have been collected by Mr. Brenchley, but even 
this is not stated to be the case in many instances. Considering the 
extent to which descriptive zoological literature has now attained, it is 
important to lead as directly as possible to the descriptions of new 
species, and certainly no one would think of looking for descriptions 
of reptiles from the desert of Gobi, of fishes from Mysol, or of insects 
from Queensland and Northern Australia in the account of a voyage 
among the South Sea Islands. 

Dr. Edward Smith’s work on “ Foods” ” fitly forms a volume in 
the international series, for he gathers up some results of a life largely 
occupied upon the foods used by all nations, and upon the amount of 
labour which different foods enable us to perform. Here we are first 
introduced to the nature, qualities, and necessity for foods; and the 
author shows by graphic diagrams the effects of the several meals of 
the day on pulsation and respiration ; and then, after expounding the 
effects on meat of cooking and preserving in many forms, passes in 
review every sort of food which has gained lasting or even temporary 
importance among civilized nations, in a way at once popular and 
interesting, and with a celerity which must make the gourmand glad 
that this Sancho Panza feast is for the mind only. The roast beef of 
Old England leads off, and then Mr. Smith successively dwells on 
the feeding virtues of sheep, goat, camel, pig, horse, and of all the 
animals which are eaten; not omitting delidacies from the offal, like 
tripe, sheep’s trotters, haggis, and black puddings. Mr. Smith reite- 
rates his well known views that extract of meat has no value as a food 
beyond such as is possessed by tea and coffee; and suggests that 
those who can dispense with the flavour of meat might, by mixing 
together the various salts it contains, obtain at an infinitely smaller 
cost a product of equal value. The non-nitrogenous animal sub- 
stances, butter, lard, oils, are next explained; and this section is 
succeeded by the nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous vegetable foods. 
Liquids, from water to alcohol, are treated at length, and tea elabo- 
rately defended from the accusation of being a poison. But patholo- 
gists do not so much urge that tea is a poison as that by its too 
liberal use local nervous exhaustion may result, which will manifest 
itself in local disease. The work concludes with a dissertation on air 
as food, and on ventilation. Altogether the subject is well handled, 
and everything is said which is necessary to insure general interest. 


The appearance of this admirable volume” should make us in Eng: 
land burn with shame, so excellent and so thoroughgoing is it in 
comparison with like work or sham work among ourselves. Here 1s 4 
volume of 400 pages giving the reports and opinions of the Board o! 
Health of what we may call a county, the chief town of which 1 
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11 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 
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about the size, say, of Leeds; the eminent Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, 
is the Chairman of the Board. What have Leeds, or Birmingham, or 
Manchester, or Leicester, or Bristol to show for themselves or for the 
counties in which they are? Perhaps a trumpery pamphlet of twenty 
pages, with a shaded map to show, not the prevalence of epidemics in 
the various quarters, but the prevalence of the deaths from epidemics, 
a totally different thing. And this, perhaps, the best thing in the 
book ; all the rest jejune, hampered, paltry. We do not blame the 
medical officers of health, poorly paid as they are, and kept down 
beyond belief by the heavy hands of the lumpish and ignorant “ local 
authorities,” whose tools they too often are and must be. A free, 
intelligent discussion by an independent well paid expert, of the various 
conditions of sanitary work and requirements in very various localities, 
would be to us as this report is to the Americans, simply invaluable. 
The volume is not a mere heap of statistics. These have their due 
place, but upon them are founded admirable summaries and reports of 
experience, which make the book as interesting as it is various. 
Scarcely a subject can be named which is not dealt with in an intelli- 
gent spirit. Expenses are clearly detailed, sewage problems are dis- 
cussed in a singularly open and unprejudiced way, then come beer- 
shops and prohibitory Jaws, infant mortality, food, adulteration, and 
the homes of the poor; from all of which chapters we could gladly 
quote did our space permit it. We press this volume upon the atten- 
tion both of sanitary reformers themselves, and of all persons who are 
interested in the most important social questions of the day. 

This little book” is by a writer whose language is not such as to 
command either our respect or our confidence. It were a waste of 
time therefore to enter into any discussion of his statements and 
proposals. The writer brings forward arguments too feeble to require 
repetition, and supports his position by stories in which the first 
requirements of credibility are forgotten. If he has anything to say 
which really needs attention, he must place his materials in the hands 
of a more temperate advocate, and of one who has some knowledge of 
the comparative value of evidence. This author, like too many other 
persons, seems to think one assertion as good as another, and one 
story as probable as another. 

The subject dealt with in the present essay” has been brought 
prominently before the medical profession in consequence of a discus- 
800 which took place quite recently after the reading of a paper by 
Dr. Clifford Allbutt, at the Clinical Society, and which was fully 
YePorted in the British Medical Journal. Vr. Lee has thought the 
Present an appropriate time therefore for publishing some concise and 
Practical remarks upon those sports which areso full of pleasure and 
Sood when wisely followed,but which may berendered injurious by incau- 
ion or excess. It is well known that the traditional rules which have 
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guided athletes are often foolish and sometimes positively harmful,while 
on the other hand precautions of importance are often altogether omitted 
from them. Mr. Maclaren was among the first in recent years to 
bring simplicity and corhmon sense to bear upon the subject, and his 
treatise is perhaps the best now before the public. Again, men have 
not only been trained in bad methods, but they have not uncommonly 
given themselves too much of the good methods, and Dr, Lee would 
make it a matter of scientific inquiry to prevent the occurrence of such 
mistakes. Too much attention has been paid by older trainers to the 
cultivation of mere muscle which they can see, to the exclusion of 
constitutional condition which they cannot so easily measure. 
Another fault has been the ruling of all men with one rod, whereas 
there is no doubt, that the organs in one person differ from those in 
another in the power of accommodating themselves to increased 
demands. If a man naturally has good wind—that is, if his heart 
and lungs readily adapt themselves to ordinary muscular efforts, we 
may give our attention more exclusively to his muscular System; 
while a naturally well developed muscular man will probably need such 
attention to be given rather to his chest. Again the majority of men 
perhaps will require the attention to begivenequally to these two 
Systems. The object in training then, says Dr. Lee, is to supply 
strength where there is weakness—not to develop any particular 
part of the System at the expense of the rest, but indeed to oppose 
such a tendency in any given exercises. Thus constant and exten- 
sive practice in rowing may not be and probably is not a good 
preparation fora race. Dr. Lee is opposed to any rule of exercise 
before breakfast, and he urges that a day of relaxation occasionally, 
so far from doing harm is a positive advantage. Dr. Lee. in further 
chapters deals intelligently and usefully with other conditions of train- 
ing, and those who like ourselves value athletic exercises very highly, 
wiil be glad to hear the author’s opinion that it is an error to suppose ~ 
that the exertions demanded by the sports and training in vogue at 
the universities produce any injurious effects upon the constitution ofa 
healthy man. In this he is supported by the conclusions of Dr. 
Morgan, who has made an exhaustive inquiry into the subsequent 
history of all university oars. 

Dr. Sturges is scarcely a man for the nineteenth century;" 
and he seems to us quite forgetful of the qualities which are expected 
from a modern physician. We are unwilling to speak severely of Dr. 
Sturges, but we can scarcely forbear to remind him, as good-naturedly 
as we can, that if he wishes to succeed he must think and act very 
differently. Dr. Sturges may be able to set up some sophistical 
defence of himself, but let us look at the course which very eminent 
men pursue, and let us contrast that with the ways of the author. The 
great duty of a man in his position is to get his name constantly before 
the public, of course he must be known to his profession, but it is at 
least as important to be known to the public, or perhaps more so, and in 
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the advertising columns of the daily journals it is easy to attain this end; 
for though the public are not severe critics of tle quality of work, they 
have a wonderful attachment to names. Then again, it is easier to 
judge of quantity than of quality, and yet Ds. Sturges commits the 
blunder of putting into 131 small pages what he might easily have 
said in two octavo volumes of 500 pages each. The same is said of 
Dr. Sturges’s several essays on Pneumonia; they have been read and 
carefully treasured up by some handful of enthusiasts, but that does 
not fill a consulting room. One of the enthusiasts might no doubt 
have pneumonia himself, but as he would probably be a medical 
man -Dr. Sturges would not even get a guinea. Then a man who 
wishes to show that he is omniscient, as so many of our leading men 
now are, should rarely fail to be “on his legs,” in season and out of 
season,at the medical debating societies. A tithe of what Dr.Sturges puts 
into his essays would do for a paper on his own account, and when 
papers are read by others it is not at all necessary that “subsequent 
speakers”? should confine themselves by considerations of mere 
relevancy. Dr. Sturges, on the contrary, rarely publishes, and when 
he does he puts a modest brief essay, full of hard thought and clinical 
ability, into the thick middle of some heavy quarterly; as if such 
reviews were thumbed on club tables. We feel sure that Dr. Sturges 
will take what we have said in kindly part, and that he will not waste 
his time and abilities in future upon pregnant, concise, honest writing 
of essays and small books which reveal his faculties of close observa- 
tions, correct reason, and quiet humour to but a few persons 
and at rare intervals, but will spread himself out more like the “ birds 
0’ freedum,”’ and aim in a smarter temper at more profitable ends. 

Dr. Smith prints this volume for “ private circulation,”*® but as his 
publisher has forwarded a copy to us we presume that he intends us 
to notice it in the usual way. At the same time we think that Dr. 
Smith would have done better to have made his manuscript as private 
as possible. His point of view is not a new point of view, still less is 
itatrue one. The author expends a certain amount of ability in 
favour of a hypothesis which we presume has for a time fascinated 

‘ every thoughtful clinical observer, but which each in turn has aban 
doned as not explanatory of the facts. This hypothesis is that ague 
is the simplest type of fever, and that all other fevers are varieties 
which are in reason to be referred to one genus, and which partakes of 
the same nature. That among other consequences we shall find that 
quinine, which masters ague, will in like manner prove its mastery 
over, say, enteric fever, yellow fever, and cholera, if properly adminis- 
tered and with due regard to the variations in course and severity of 
these various affections. Now upon this simple and important deduc- 
tion we have only to remark that the late Dr. Dundas, among others, 
held precisely the same opinion, and that he failed to convince any 
competent a Ba of the truth of his assertions. We had marked 


many passages which seemed to us illogical or contrary to facts, 
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but it does not seem worth while to re-open many questions which 
English observers have had the peculiar honour of settling for the 
present. Dr. Smith hopes that the inquiries that may become neces- 
sary, at any rate, to secure the refutation of his views may be the 
means of leading to a much clearer knowledge of epidemics. We 
assure him that such inquiries have already been made, and the replies 
to them are written out at large in almost any first-rate English work 
which deals with this subject. The causation of enteric fever and of 
cholera is one of those chapters of medical science which happen to be 
especially creditable to the industry and acuteness of modern physicians, 
and every day proves more and more that the hypothesis to which 
recent studies have led are largely explanatory of the facts as they 
arise. And we may have the pleasure of saying again that English- 
men may claim the chief honour of the great results which have been 


thus obtained. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


O more interesting work of personal recollections has for a long 
time appeared than the volume which Lord Houghton has just 

given to the world.’ It is in every respect one of the most fascinating 
volumes which a man who has a cultivated interest in literature could 
take up. The book is, unfortunately, a small one, and it is almost an 
injustice to give long quotations from it; but there are, we imagine, 
few critics who will have sufficient self-control to abstain from this 
injustice. And happily there will be few readers of such extracts who 
will not at once desire to see the whole book. The persons who are 
the subjects of these recollections are, almost without exception, per- 
sons about whom every one will eagerly hear—persons who are for 
every one more than mere names; and about these Lord Houghton 
has something new and interesting to relate. He has, for example, a 
chapter upon Cardinal Wiseman, described by a German writer as 
“the from-an-Irish-family-descended—in-Spain-born—in-Kngland-edu- 
cated—in-Italy-consecrated Syrian Scholar,’ which contains a just 
and excellent estimate of the prelate, and throws many side-lights 
upon his policy and actions. He was one of the first of the authorities 
of his Church who approached the tractarian movement with a sympa- 
thetic interest, and who attracted the members of that party bya 
kindly appreciation of their doubts and difficulties. Another chapter 
to which readers will early turn, is that upon Walter Savage Landor; 
and yet the lovers of that strange man’s poetry are comparatively few. 
Few they have always been. Landor himself said, in speaking of his 
“Gebir,” “If there are now in England ten men of taste and genius 
who will applaud my poem I declare myself content.” And the style 
of Lord Houghton’s memoirs is in keeping with his knowledge of 


* 1 “ Monographs, Personal and Social.” By Lord Houghton. London: John 
Murray. 
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this fact. He says in exquisite language, which Landor might have 
envied :— 


“Tam conscious that in mingling my reminiscences with the details of this 
memoir, I am mainly consulting my own satisfaction; yet it may be that I 
shall give some enjoyment to a scholarly circle; to men who value culture for 
its own sake ; who care for the appropriate quotation, and love the ring of the 
epigram ; who take a pleasure in style analogous to that derived from a 
musical perception ; to whom beautiful thoughts come with a tenfold meaning 
when beautifully said ; a class visibly narrowing about us, but to whom, never- 
theless, this country has owed a large amount of rational happiness, and whom 
the aspirants after a more rugged and sincere intellectual life, may themselves 
not be the last to regret.” 


The personal character of the poet did not attract every one. 


“Tt was 0 gs | accepted,” says Lord Houghton, “that he had been sent 
away from school after thrashing the head-master, who had ventured to differ 
from him as to the quantity of a syllable in a Latin verse; that he had been 
expelled from the University after shooting at a Fellow of a college, who took 
the liberty of closing a window to exclude. the noise of his wine-party ; that he 
tad been outlawed from England for felling to the ground a barrister who had 
had the audacity to subject him to a cross-examination.” 


There are, indeed, many who look on Landor as more or less of a 
misanthrope, and there is much to justify their view. He somewhere 
says “that to stand at the end of a crowded street made him burn 
with indignation at being aman.” He was scornful towards high and 
low. Of Mr. Fox he wrote :—“ To the principles of a Frenchman he 
added the habits of a Malay in idleness, drunkenness, and gaming.” 
Of Lord Eldon he wrote the epitaph— 
“Officiosus, erga. omnes. potentes. preter. Deum. 
Quem. satis. ei. erat. adjurare.” 


Chiefly he hated the French nation, and “where everything was 
By) men, women, dogs—even the sky ’’—and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

e used to relate that “he met Bonaparte walking in the Tuileries 
garden, and the fellow looked at him so insolently, that, if he had not 
had a lady on his arm, he would have knocked him down.” In Flo- 
rence he challenged the Secretary of the Legation for whistling in the 
street when Mrs. Landor passed, and complained to the Foreign Office 
of the “wretches it employed abroad.” He was not endowed 
with the vulgar virtue of conviviality. His highest luxury was dining 
ilone with little light. He said “a spider was a gentleman—he eat 
his fly in secret.” He was bitter against popular writers. He called 
W. Scott “a great ale-house writer ;’? Young’s poetry was “ snip-snap 
verse ;’? Roscoe’s writing “ one featherbed of words ;” Byron was as 
“strong as poison, as original as sin ;” Shelley he altogether refused 
to know, though he afterwards regretted this. Gibbon he described 
as “an old dressed-up fop, with a ‘sneering grin.’’’ But those who 
form their opinions of the man from superticial facts like these, have 
n0 knowledge of him. Lord Houghton refers them to “Southey, 
after almost every name had passed from his perception, repeating 
softly to himself, ‘ Landor, my Landor,’ and to Archdeacon Hare two 
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days before his death, murmuring, ‘Dear Landor, I hope we shall 
meet once more. 

We would willingly linger by Lord Houghton’s memoir of Sydney 
Smith. It is impossible. But the chapter on the “ Last days of 
Heinrich Heine” is one which we cannot thus pass over. The key to 
Heinrich Heine’s character is that he was profoundly religious, and 
intensely affectionate. Lord Houghton writes well :— 


999 


** Above all literary characters of our time, Heine had throughout the 
calamity of a false position. With so acute a sense of classical forms and 
antique grace as to make him often well content to live 

“¢¢ A pagan suckled in a creed outworn,’ 

he was regarded as a chief of the Romantic school ; with a genial and pleasure. 
loving temperament, he was mortified by physical infirmity and moral disap- 
pointment into a harsh and sometimes cruel satirist; with a deep religious 
sentiment, and even narrow theological system, he was thrust into the chair 
of an apostle of scepticism ; with no clear political convictions or care for 
theories of government, he had to bear all the pains of political exile, the 
exclusion from the commerce of the society he best enjoyed, and the inclusion 
among men from whom he shrank with an instinctive & ike.” 


Certainly he did not love always all that was best. His adoration of 
Napoleon was a mistake ; he was unjust and foul-mouthed in his relation 
to Von Platen; he was unjust and immoral in his treatment of 
Borne. All this is true; it cannot be denied. But he wrote the 
“Book of Songs.” Nothing that Von Platen did for German litera. 
ture—and it was more than most people know—nothing that Borne 
did for German republicanism can weigh against that one little 
volume. The quarrels of the poets will be forgotten, the differences 
of the politicians will be remembered no more, but the time can never 
come when the “ Lieder” will fail to stir-as with music the hearts 
that are attuned. So long as May mornings are bright, and summer 
evenings are mysterious and dewy, so long will the perfect 
chords of the poems, “ Wenn zwei von einander scheiden,” “ Deine 
weisse Liljenfinger,” “ Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedenten,” “ Hin 
Fichtenbaum steht einsam,” “ Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen,” rise 
unbidden in the heart, and fill the eyes with tears. The best, perhaps, 
though it is ungrateful to graduate its merit, of this chapter is the 
portion which Lord Houghton obtains from an English lady, a friend 
of Heine. She was the lady to whom Heine addressed the poem, 
“ Wenn ich an deinem Hause,’ a poem which we venture to translate 
in prose :— 

“ When I pass by your house in the morning, it cheers me, dear little girl, 
to see you at the window. 

“Your dark brown eyes look at me, and question me: ‘ Who are you, and 
what ails you, poor, pale stranger ?” 

I am a German poet, well known in German land; when people speak of 
the best names, mine is spoken of too. 

“ And what ails me, little girl, ails many an one in German land; when 
people speak of the saddest pains, mine is spoken of too.” 


This little girl he met at Boulogne when he was quite a young man, 
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and there he told her stories about “ fish, mermaids, and watersprites.”’ 
She in return told him the English ballad “ which recounted the tragi-: 
eal fate of Lady Alice and her humble lover, Giles Collins,” which 
ended by Lady Alice taking only one spoonful of the gruel, “ with 
sugar and spices so rich ;” while, after her decease, “ the parson licked 
up the rest.” This diverted Heine extremely ; and years later, when 
the lady visited him, he asked after the parson who drank up the gruel. 
The last interview which he had with this lady was on his deathbed, 
in Paris. We cannot quote the whole story, and we will not profane 
it by quoting it in part. It reads like one of the Lieder themselves. 

If Lord Houghton had written these monographs in the roughest 
English that ever came from the loom of a literary weaver, they would 
have been interesting, for their subjects’ sake. They are written in 
English of the most pellucid and delicate texture. The translations 
from Heine are the only adequate ones which we have seen. The 
reader of this book will not think of it as the work of Lord Houghton. 
To him the author will be, as he was to Heine —“ der gute 
Milnes.” 

The interesting reminiscences * which Mr. Charles Knight collected 
have now been before the public for some years. The worthy author, 
who was a connecting link between the days of “ Farmer George and 
his Wife’? and our own times, died in the spring of this year; and the 
present re-issue of his autobiography carries on in a few pages the 
record of his life until the time of his death. ‘These last years, of 
which Mr. Thorne is the biographer, were characterized no less than 
the preceding half century by Mr. Knight’s intense love of work. 
Aud, in fact, before the present autobiography was completed, Mr. 
Knight had begun another volume on the “ Old Booksellers.” This 
was finished in a year, being printed chapter by chapter as each was 
written. Another book occupied the next year. Then followed the 
“Legend of Westminster,” a historical novel, which was completed on 
the author’s seventy-sixth birthday. His work was now almost over, 
and gradually and tacitly he himself acquiesced in the opinions of his 
friends, who saw that a time for rest had come. Six years longer he 
stayed amongst them, and in the March of this year he passed away 
peacefully. ‘The present edition has an excellent autotype portrait, 
which represents Mr. Knight with a firm decided mouth and a massive 
venerable brow. 

Mr. Lewes’s ‘“‘ Story of Goethe’s Life’’* is, in some respects, a re- 
issue of an earlier work. It is a portion of the well-known “ Life of 
Goethe.” We have not much to say in favour of the plan, and we 
should think the publisher must be mistaken in supposing that there are 
many readers in England who will care for Goethe apart from his works. 
We are willing, however, to admit that publishers know much ; and, 
with regard to our own special jurisdiction, we gladly record our 
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‘ opinion that Mr. Lewes has successfully detached from the larger 
work a continuous and fascinating narrative of the outward events of 
Goethe’s career. If there are people who are much interested in these 
events, they will find the present volume both sufficient and cheaper 
than the earlier work. But then they must be contented with that 
which is not the best. 

Dean Alford was beloved and admired by so many people that his 
biography was inevitable. It is also mteresting, and has been well 
written by Mrs. Alford.‘ Dean Alford may be briefly characterized 
as a man, who, though he was certainly not a leading man of his time, 
yet mixed with those who were. He was not opposed to progress, 
but it is doubtful whether he assisted it. There is, however, no 
doubt that he was a man of high culture, and of great literary energy. 
Probably he was extremely useful. The great mass of men need a 
Itader. It is not necessary that he should be a very great man, but 
it is necessary that he should have certain elements of stability. For 
this stability, a position as an eloquent, notable, sincere clergyman, is 
one which is, in most cases, a sufficient guarantee. If a clergyman 
in this position shows liberal tendencies, he at once becomes 
attractive to many. Bishop Temple, Canon Kingsley, and others who 
might be mentioned, are leaders; because they unite firm faith, 
with bold independence of mind—a union which, being rare, commands 
attention. Dean Alford was similarly situated. He had thorough 
culture ; he had a deep, devout habit of mind, and a practical, ener- 
getic character, which could scarcely fail to find success. His diary 
illustrates this :— 

“ Aug. 2, 1870.—Genesis xlix., very difficult. News of a great defeat of 
the French at Worth. 

“ Aug. 3.—Finished Genesis, thank God. Packing.” 

And there can be no doubt that he was a very successful man. 
Some scholars are doubtful about his Greek Testament, and others are 
neither doubtful nor are they friendly. Still a deanery at Canterbury 
may be regarded as a very fair reward for an ecclesiastic like Dean 
Alford. We have only to add, that Mrs. Alford has performed her 
difficult task with taste and judgment, and that the book is 
illustrated with a portrait, which we know to be a good one, and with 
a picture of the Dean’s study—a room which is large and commodious, 
and entirely creditable to those who furnished it. 

The biography of J. D. Forbes*® has been undertaken by three 
writers writing separately, and in a great measure independently. 
Professor Shairp, the editor, thinks the book has in this way lost 
something of its symmetry, and he is quite right. The history of 
Forbes’s early life, his professoriate, and his later years at St. Andrews, 
has fallen to Professor Shairp. The Professor has brought out, as 
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was to be expected, vividly, the religious vein of thought which marked 
the early life of Forbes. The love of science was, however, no less 
strongly developed. His visit'to Cambridge in 1831 is recorded 
in the diary which his biographer supplies, and which contains many 
interesting entries :— 


“ May 17th.—Called on Professors Sedgewick and Whewell, and Mr. Ramsay. 
Strolled through King’s College by moonlight, and returned with Sedgewick 
_— em and with difficult¥ esgaped from his delightful conversation after 
midnight. 

“May 18th.—Went with Mr. Whewell to Mr. Airy’s lecture. These 
lectures by the Plumian Professor, and at present probably tlie ablest man 
in the University, are in the highest estimation. With great talents 
for perspicuous though unadorned explanation, he is able to carry his 
class through propositions, especially in physical optics, of the highest pro- 
fundity, and by his singular ingenuity to illustrate some of the finest and most 
delicate experimental truths on a most magnificeut scale.” 

“Memorandum. — Herschell in his fortieth year; Peacock the same; 
Whewell, thirty-seyen; Airy, only thirty. Inimitable man!” 


In 1833, Forbes was elected to the Professorship of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. He was then under twenty-four years of age, 
aud he entered with energy upon the duties of his position. It was, 
however, not for some years later that he carried out his investigations 
upon the viscous theory of glacier motion—a theory which must 
always be connected with his name. Sir George Airy in speaking of 
the book, which sets it forth, wrote in 1872 :— 


“T have often contrasted in my own mind the well-directed and careful ob- 
servations there detailed, and the cautious deductions from them, with the 
paltry and doubtful objections that have been made to subordinate points of 
the theory.” 


And indeed by far the best part of the present work is the description 
of Forbes’s travels and labours among the Alps, a portion which has 
been entrusted to Mr. Adams-Reilly. Mr. Adams-Reilly does not 
suffer, as a biographer, in contrast with Mr. Shairp, and his use of the 
journals, and letters of Professor Forbes is much more judicious and 
interesting than that of Professor Shairp, whose tendency to common- 
ee reflections somewhat mars the course of his narrative. Chapters 

IV. and XV. by Professor Tait, are also good, and we could have wished 
that either he or Mr. Adams-Reilly had undertaken the whole work, 
It would then have had the symmetry which Professor Shairp at present 
finds to be wanting. 

It is now twenty-two years since the death of Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, and his daughter comes forward with a memoir* which has hitherto 
been delayed by unavoidable circumstances. The history was, however, 
well worth telling, and there were reasons which rendered a delay of 
its publication desirable. Sir Edward was descended from a family which 
had been raised to the baronetage by George I. He was born about 
1770. Distinguished in early youth, he commanded the Orion at 





6 “Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington.” Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Bourchier. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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the battle of Trafalgar. In 1825 he became Vice-Admiral. In 1827 
he undertook the command of the allied fleet against Ibrahim Pacha, 
who had violated the treaty of the 25th of September, and on the 20th 
of October he commanded in the sea fight at Navarin, in which battle 
nearly the whole of the Turkish fleet was annihilated. During the 
engagement Sir Edward stood upon the deck of his ship and escaped 
without a wound. Both France and Russia made honourable recogni- 
tion of his service, but for some reason he was looked upon with dis- 
favour by the English Tory Ministry. His merits were, however, 
fully recognised by the Duke of Clarence. Sir Edward died in 185]. 
The present biography by his daughter is carefully and judiciously 
compiled, and the selections from his letters serve to bring the warrior 
vividly before the reader. : 

Dean Stanley sets forth in his brief preface to Mr. Walrond’s life 
of Lord Elgin’ the chief reasons that have led to the publication of 
this book. 

“It was thought,” he says, “that a career intimately connected with so 
cs critical points in the history of the British Empire, and containing so 
much of intrinsic interest, ought not to be left without an enduring me- 
morial.” 

Accordingly a “ vast mass of materials” was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Walrond, in the belief that not having been personally 
acquainted with Lord Elgin, or connected with the public transactions 
narrated in his memoranda, he would be “able to speak with the 
sobriety of calm appreciation rather than the warmth of personal 
attachment.” Mr. Walrond has accordingly spoken, and the result is 
a dull biography. With much in the history of a varied and honourable 
life that might have interested, Mr. Walrond has done little more than 
select and adapt letters, diaries, and extracts from newspapers. Perhaps 
this was enough. A thin stream of biography meanders through this 
“mass of materials.” Mr. Walrond is addicted to the feminine use 
of the intensive “so” and “ such,” and we rarely come across his por- 
tion of the work without meeting one or both them. 

“His father, whose career is so well known in connexion with the Elgin 
Marbles,” &c. 

“From him he inherited the genial and playful spirit which gave such a 
charm to his social and parental relations, and which awe him to elicit from 
others the knowledge of which he made so much use,” &c. (p. 1.) 

“‘The principles of Colonial policy which Lord Durham had expressed so 
owerfully in 1838, and on which Lord Elgin had been acting so consistently 
or many years.” (p. 146. 

“Home politics, to which he had been so long a stranger.” (p. 175.) 

“The happy home, which he so rarely enjoyed, and to be sent out again to 

the ends of the world on such a service.” (p. 317. 
“The dreary line to Singapore which he had traversed so often.” (p. 378). 
“Ceylon, the scene of so many anxieties.” (p, 388.) 


But we weary of this, though there is much more of it. Those who 
wish to have a conspectus of the letters and journals of Lord Elgin 
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will be able to find it in the present volume, but it is only fair to warn 
them that they will find little else. 

We may well connect with Lord Elgin’s life the life of one of the 
profoundest scholars of the literature of the Indian peninsula.’ 
Henry Colebrooke during his long residence as judge at Mirsapor, 
and at the court of Berar, had by severe study made himself acquainted 
with the more difficult old Indian literature. The “ Asiatic Re- 
searches’? contain many of his writings on the form and contents of 
the Vedas, the metres of the Indian poems, and kindred subjects. He 
translated several digests of Hindu law, and was the author of a 
Sanskrit grammar. The history of Mr. Colebrooke’s life is, as in the 
case of most scholars, bound up with that of his works. Sir T. Cole- 
brooke has united the provinces of biographer and critic, and the re- 
sult is a valuable work which will grew in estimation with that 
widening group of men who devote themselves to Oriental literature. 

A very vivid representation of certain phases of native Indian life 
is to be found in the strange half-forgotten novel, “ Pandurang 
Hari.”* The book was written about half a century ago by one Mr. 
Hockley, who belonged to the Civil Service of Bombay. Sir Bartle 
Frere in his introduction tells us very little of the author. Indeed he 
knows but little. Mr. Hockley left the service under a cloud, of 
what particular complexion we are not told.” This novel seems to have 
been his only essay in literature, and to have been a very fair picture of 
Mahratta life in the beginning of this century. Sir Bartle Frere, 
says that there are few of the scenes or stories contained in Pandu- 
rang’s narrative to which he could not find a parallel among the 
reminiscences he has heard related by old men, whose youth had been 
passed in Mahratta and Pindari courts or camps. Strange enough 
some of these scenes are—pictures of murders, treachery, and cruelty, 
which happily find nothing like themselves in India at the present day. 
The editor draws from this fact the encouraging inference, that the 
country which makes such rapid progress from a debased state, has in 
it the elements of infinite greatness. He is not blind to the fact that 
European critics of Indian society can form but a partial and im- 
perfect view of the native character, but his own experience bears 
testimony to the general truthfulness of the author’s incidental sketches. 
At any rate, half a century ago the novel made a deep impression upon 
many minds, and, as it has been long out of print, there has seemed to 
be a sufficient demand for it to warrant a second editon, As to the 
editing, Sir B. Frere has performed his task perfunctorily ; his intro- 
ductory chapter is good, but beyond this he has done nothing more 
than reprint the work from a copy belonging to Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, and the proofs have not even been carefully corrected. Asa 
series of pictures representing, with vigour and general truth, a past 
and degraded epoch in Mahratta history, this novel has some interest, 
but as a work of art it is neither artistic nor pleasing. 





8 “The Life of H. T. Colebrooke.” By his Son, SirT. E. Colebrooke. London : 
Triibner and Co. 
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The life of Mohammed by a Mohammedan, a man of high cultute 
and broad liberal views} is one which should be regarded with interest 
by all who care to know the truth of the Prophet’s teachings. Mr. 
Ali’s book” is one of some significance. It is rare for Englishmen 
to hear in their own language such bold assertions of belief in Islam 
as those which Mr. Ali utters. But it is very well that they should 
hear them, and if they could only exercise the tolerance which our 
author always exhibits, a greater reform would be effected than is at 
all likely to be near. Some men there are indeed jn whom our author 
recognises a tendency in this direction, and he mentions with honour the 
names@f Maurice, Stanley, Carlyle, Emerson, Parker, and Channing. 
He looks forward hopefully to the time when a gradual enlightenment 
and a communion of sympathy shall remove the ban which the 
Westerns have attached to the name of Islam, and shall lead to a final 
commingling of sects in one universal brotherhood. 

“Meanwhile, as the first step to this énd, he has written a clear and 
suecinct history of the events in the life of the “ Last of the Pro- 
phets,” and has set forth the chief Islamic conceptions upon religious 
subjects. With these matters he deals fully and candidly. He does 
not avoid difficult questions. ‘Thus he speaks at length of “ Poly- 
gamy”—one of the most repulsive tenets to the Occidental mind. 
Historically considered, the permission of Mohammed to his followers 
was a real advance in morality. His permission dealt with customs 
as he found them. A man might marry as many wives as he could 
maintain, and repudiate them at will. By limiting the number of 
contemporaneous marriages, and by making the husband responsible 
for his wives, while appearing to sanction polygamy, Mohammed, in 
reality, struck at the root of the evil. 


“ Hence,” says Mr. Ali, “in those Mohammedan countries where the cir- 
cumstances which made its existence at first necessary are disappearing, plu- 
rality of wives has come to be regarded as an evil, and as something opposed 
to the teachings of the prophet.” 


Mr. Ali urges also the tolerant and charitable nature of Islam, and 
argues with considerable ingenuity a thesis little supported in Enrope— 
that Islim never grasped the sword for the purpose of proselytizing. 
Indeed, so much can be brought against Christians with regard to 
persecution that it is a subject which it would be better by common 
consent to leave out of the question. The concluding passage of this 
book may be well commended to Christian and Mussulman alike :— 


“Let us hope that the time is approaching when Islim, freed from the 
blind idolatry of letters and apotheosis of dead men, will regain her true 
character, and joining hands with the Christianity of the devoted Prophet of 
Nazareth, will march on together in the work of civilization. Islam and 
Christianity both aim at the same results—the elevation of mankind. The 
gain of one is the gain of the other Why then should not the two har- 
monize? Why should not the two, mixing the waters of life treasured in their 
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bosom, form the bright flowing river which would bear our race to the most 
glorious fields 8f Humanity? Everything thaf elevates the heart of man is 
tre; everything that leads to goodness and parity ift action and in thought is 
true. Why not then henceforth adopt the words of the Prophet of Arabia as 
the motté of humanity :—‘Try to excel in good works; when ye shall return 
unto God, He will teli you as to that in which ye have differed.’ ” 


From Mohammed to the Oxford Methodists is indeed a long stride ; 
but in his history” of this devoted group of men, Mr. Tyerman has 
chosen a subject which is worthy of the historian, “He has well 
brought together such information as he has been ‘able to collect 
concerning the men who were more cr less in connexion with the 
Wesleys at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Wesley waites :— 


“In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of Oxford—Mr. John 
Wesley,*Fellow of Lincoln College; Mr. Charles Wesley, Student of Christ 
Church; Mr. Morgan, Commoner of Christ Church; and Mr. Kirkham, of 
Merton College—began to spend some evenings in a week together in reading, 
chiefly, the Greek Testament.” 

These were the first Oxford Methodists, and from those readings it 
may be said that Methodism took its rise. It is not, however, of 
these men that the present work is a biography. The lives of the 
two Wesleys were already in existence. But others were attracted by 
the intensity of the religious life which shone in that small circle, and 
of some of these the memoirs are now given. Thus we have a memoir 
of Clayton, the Jacobite clergyman; Ingham, the Yorkshire Evan- 
gelist; Gambold, the Moravian bishop;,a good notice of James 
Hervey,the literary parish priest ; and Broughton, the faithful secretary 
to theSociety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. There is also a notice 
of that remarkable woman, Mertha Wesley Hall, which sets her cha- 
racter in a bright light. The book presents a fair and succinct account 
of these Oxford Methodists. It is written from a sectarian point of 
view, and with as much illumination as it is possible to receive in that 
position. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s Life of Dr. Anderson” is a book which the word 
“offensive’’ best characterizes. It purports to be the biography of a 
Glasgow clergyman, who was well known in his own city, and who 
published some volumes of sermons which met with a measure of 
success. Mr. Gilfillan writes of him with a vulgar volubility of 
panegyric, which, if it were not capable of affording amusement, we 
should have little inclination to notice. We are told, for instance, 
that Dr. Anderson, though not exactly to be placed beside such men 
as Sir W. Scott, Professor Wilson, De Quincey, and Thomas Carlyle, 
was yet entitled to rank with them. And why ?— 

“From his pulpit, on which he stood as on a throne, he subsided into private 
society as easily and gracefully as a wave from its sweeping power and vested 
majesty into the level of the deep. He did not descend with compulsion and 
laborious flight.” (p. 164.) 





1 “The Oxford Methodists.” By Rev. L. Tyerman. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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If this indicates, as it would appear to do, that Glasgow ministers are 
in general compelled by violence to quit their pulpits, and that Dr. 
Anderson gracefully forestalled that violence by sliding down the 
bannisters, we are free to confess that Mr. George Gilfillan has ex- 
pressed himself well. That we have suggested the right interpreta- 
tion of these words, seems to be borne out by another passage (p. 274), 
where we have a description of Dr. Anderson in the pulpit :— 


“Quiet, placid, and even couthy, as he usually looked in his pulpit, the 
audience knew by past observation how he could shoot out boar-like bristles, 
or even unfurl a set of porcupine quills at a moment’s notice, and hence there 
was a trembling mingled with their mirth when they laughed, and a certain 
awe overshadowed their spirits when they admired” (p. 274.) 


This is in itself sufficiently striking, but we are told further, that 
“a deep and dusky gravity lay on his countenance,” and “a deep, 
dark current of cogitation lay below” (p. 132). Again (p. 122), he 
was: “fond of blowing away, as through snorting nostrils, those 
sophistries, evasions, and meannesses in controversy which are beneath 
argument, baffle logical exposure, and can be reached only by contempt.” 
After this, we are not surprised to learn that it was with him, “ as it 
ought to be with men of original manhood. Rising out of the red 
earth, some of it may be expected to cling to them as they come” (p. 59). 
If we construe this strange sentence aright, there was much red earth 
about Dr. Anderson, and it seems perfectly appropriate that he should 
be known in Glasgow as “daft Willie Anderson.” THis letters, which 
are here printed, are as naively vain as his biography is disagreeable. 
For whom was it written? But we have already wasted too much 
Space upon it. 

The Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford has brought 
out the second volume of the “ Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coven- 
tria.”* Everything that Mr. Stubbs does is well done, and the 
preface here is specially well done. The sketch of King John which 
he gives is vigorous and clear, and appropriate to this volume, which 
furnishes one of the most valuable contributions in existence to the 
history of his eventful reign. Mr. Stubbs claims for this work the 
value of an editio princeps. The text has been collated with the 
original MS. of the Barnwell collection, and the original reading is 
in each case given. 

Besides the chronicles which came from monasteries, and which 
were carefully kept in the learned houses to which they belonged there 
sprang up at an early period a vast mass of contemporary poetry and 
contemporary satire. These, imperfectly preserved as they have 
been, are capable of throwing great light over the character of his- 
torical events, and of rendering the historian important assistance. 
Mr. Wright has therefore published in two volumes,” the texts of the 
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principal satirical poets belonging to the early history of our own 
land. They consist chiefly of poems and epigrams. The epigrams 
are on such varied subjects as “the crab,” “the cross,’ “ the wine- 
cup,” “the eagle,’ “the gnat,” &. They have not much point, but 
will be interesting to the historical student. Mr. Wright’s intro- 
duction is full of interest even for the ordinary reader, and a copious 
index facilitates reference for the more curious. 

The second volume of Sir T. Hardy’s “Syllabus to Rymer’s 
Federa,” * comprises the documents of the years 1377-1654. It 
has a good preface, in which Sir T. Hardy examines critically the 
materials which have been added to Rymer’s collection in the 
“ Record Commission” edition. 

The Early English Text Soziety is doing a good work in preserving 
from oblivion and putting into an accessible shape ancient writings 
which must always be valuable to the philologist and historian. Each 
of the three re-issues'’ sent us has some special claim to attraction. 
The quaint Georgic, so to speak, of ‘ Palladius,” is edited from an 
unique MS. of the fifteenth century in Colchester Castle. The old 
English homilies which Mr. Morris edits are also from an unique MS. 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. A brief but valuable 
grammar of the language is prefixed, and the homilies are accompanied 
by a translation and notes. The “Complaynt of Scotland” has also 
a full introduction and a good glossary. The language is fairly intel- 
ligible to an Englishman, though it belongs to the Middle Scotch 
period ; and though we are told that one literary friend of the editor, 
after scanning the proof sheets, asked, “ What language is this? Old 
Flemish—or some Low German dialect dashed with French ?” 

We will pass on to the German books which have reached us this 
quarter. Herr Roquette has published a history ” of the literature of 
his country, which strikes us as being in many respects a good one. 
Itis a large book, but the subject is a large one. We will not profess 
to have read the whole volume, but we have tested it in many places, 
and generally with satisfaction and instruction. In the early portion 
the author keeps well before the reader’s mind the three great streams 
of German poetry—the popular epic, the court epic, and the Minne- 
song. In his history, especially of the Minnesong, he is lucid and 
pleasing ; and his estimate of Provengal influence appears to be just, 
while his notices of the individual singers, though brief, are good. 
He has not, however, in every case obtained the most recent informa- 
tion upon his subject. Thus, in writing of the greatest of the Minne- 
singers, Walther von der Vogelweide, his authority seems to be 
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Uhland, and he makes no reference either to Pfeiffer or Menzel, 
And he asserts that the birthplace of Walther has never been 
ascertained, although, by the ingenuity of Pfeiffer (see Pfeiffer’s 
“ W. von der V. Einleitung,” p. xxv.), the question has been set at 
rest for the last five or six years. A great portion of the later his- 
tory is occupied with Géthe and Schiller—too great a portion, we ven- 
ture to think. These writers loom so large through the incense which 
has been offered up to them, that they destroy the symmetry of the 
book. Thus, to devote 150 pages to Géthe and Schiller, and two pages 
to Heine, and one and a half to Von Platen, seems to us inartistic and 
unjust in a book which professes to be the history of German lite- 
rature. Nor is the treatment of Lessing perfectly fair. We do not 
come to the history of German literature for the detailed biographies 
of one or two writers—for the youthful histories of Géthe or Schiller; 
these already exist, and are accessible ; but we expect the historian 
to mark out for us, with precision, the great currents of thought, the 
names from which they issue, and the general features of the intellectual 
tract we are contemplating. Herr Roquette has not always done 
this. The various portions of his book are, if we may use the expres- 
sion, upon a varying scale, but we may add that the delineation is 
generally correct. 

The words with which Herr Wuttke introduces his learned work” 
to the German public are rather surprising tothe English reader. He 
says :— 

“T have endeavoured to treat the subject of this book so simply, clearly, 
and intelligibly, that every one of only moderate culture may be able to read 
and understand it. Yet I know full well, since my first appearance as an 
author dates back more than a generation, that if I had wished for an audience 
outside the circle of the learned, 1 must have written this book in the French 
or English language, and not in the language of the ‘ nation of thinkers,’ most 
of whose sons spend the seven nights of the week in the tavern, the barracks, 
or at evening parties.” 


The book is a history of the writing of different nations, from the 
tattooing of the savage to the European alphabets. A long chapter of 
60 pp. is devoted to the tattoo; the methods of writing adopted by 
the Indians, the Peruvians, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Mongolians, 
the Egyptians, and the cuneiform writers, are fully discussed and ex- 
plained clearly and historically. The Chinese chapter is of conside- 
rable interest. ‘Ihe book is both learned and popular in its nature. 
It is intelligible to the ordinary reader, although Herr Wuttke says 
that he has used seven large public libraries in its preparation, and 
that he has yet to regret his inability to obtain all the books which 
he required, It is satisfactory to see in the portentous list of autho- 
rities which he quotes a large proportion of English names. 

Dr. Maack” has devoted some time to the consideration of Etruscan 
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inscriptions, and has in view the publication of a book upon the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile Dr. Maack hears that Professor Corssen has already 
interpreted these inscriptions, and in order to establish his own origi- 
nality he publishes the present brochure before the Professor’s work 
appears. Briefly, he interprets them through the Erse. Whether he 
is successful or not, it is for the specialist to decide. But even the 
ordinary reader can see that his method is dangerous, and that Dr. 
Maack is a reckless philologist. We may hand over his Etruscan in- 
scriptions to Professor Corssen, who will probably deal with them. 
But Dr. Maack has given a list of Latin words, which he also derives 
from the Irish. We will look at one or two of them :—Lat. barbarus, 
from Irish bar, “ the sea,’’ or the sea-robber. Lat. wor, from Irish ogh, 
“holy ;” and sw7, “sister.” Lat. ¢emplum, from Irish team, “scientific” 
pole, “a measure of land.” To which derivation Dr. Maack affixes the 
note :— 

“How carefully the Jand about the temple was arranged by the priests has 
been shown by K. O. Miiller ( Die Etrusker,” ii. 132 fg.). The entrance to 
the temple must always be on the south side.” 


Dr. Maack expresses a hope that the reluctance which classical scholars 
show towards Celtic derivations will henceforth vanish. He adds, too, 
that from the Irish alone a proper derivation can be found for the 
words given above, and for others in his list. We are tempted by the 
audacity of Dr. Maack to essay ourselves another series of Celtic deri- 
vations. May not all that Dr. Maack says in favour of Irish deriva- 
tion apply to Welsh? If this be so, then we should derive the words 
as follows :— ; 

Lat. barbarus, from Welsh, bar, “ fury,” and bar, the “shaft of a 
spear.” Barbarus is therefore the “ fierce wild man with the spear,” 
not the “ sea-robber.” 

Lat. uwor, from Welsh, og, “ youthful,” and sir, “solace,” or “ com- 
fort,” the root of the common word siriol, “cheerful.” This is much 
more probable and poetical than the “ holy sister” of Dr. Maack. 

Lat. templum, from Welsh tem, “a space or plot of ground,” and 
pol, “round.” ‘This connects the word at once with réyevoc and réuvw. 
If Dr. Maack is yet in dread of being forestalled by Professor Corssen, 
we gladly put at his disposal our few derivations, which we beg to 
assure him have never been published before. And we may add that 
the Welsh words we have given above are to be found in the Lexicon 
of Dr. Owen Pughe, with the meanings assigned to them. 

Herr Diimmler has edited the remains of Anselm the Peripatetic.” 
They are instructive as an example of the interest which classi- 
cal studies continued to awaken in the eleventh century. The 
introduction by Herr Diimmler is good. 

M. Pingaud has written a work on the policy of Gregory the 
Great." ‘his prelate was the originator of the belief in Purgatory, 
Invocation of Saints, and of the so-called Gregorian chants. M. 
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Pingaud says of him that he substituted a Christian Republic for the 
Roman Empire, and that his memory deserved to pass to posterity as 
that of “ the last of the Romans.” 

M. Lieblein has presented in a short work” some of the results 
which are to be drawn from the genealogical lists of Egyptian dynasties 
already published in his dictionary. He also takes a general view of 
the various systems of Egyptian chronology. 

The graceful and learned book by Herr Bendorf®™ deserves a longer 
notice than we can give it. It is a description of the metope reliefs 
from Selinus, which are now in the Museum at Palermo. Besides 
the text, this elegant volume contains photo-lithographs of the reliefs 
in every way worthy of the edition. 

The official excavations at Syllt amongst the graves of the Goths 
are recorded in a pamphlet * by Herr Handelmann, ‘Two engravings 
are also given, and three woodcuts. 

Signor Gubernatis has undertaken a work of some magnitude in a 
foreign language. He has not done so without trepidation, and he 
speaks of his enterprise as “ foolhardy.” Nevertheless, he has done it, 
and done it well. His book is a history of the zoology of myths,” of 
the animals which so frequently occur in mythological stories and folk- 
lore. The book is one which we cannot fairly deal with in a short 
space. It is not free from faults of taste, but its learning and earnest- 
ness cannot be doubted. The apology which Signor Gubernatis makes 
for his imperfect English is entirely superfluous. 

The strange theory which Professor Wilson has started” may not 
inaptly be joined with the strange book which Signor Gubernatis has 
written, since it may be considered as half belonging to the animal 
mythology of which the Italian is the historian. Professor Wilson 
accepts the evolution theory as suggested by Mr. Darwin, and finds the 
link which joins the more degraded types of humanity to their 
brute predecessors. ‘I'his is none other than Caliban of the “ Tempest.” 
Professor Wilson is far from maintaining that such a monster ever 
actually existed, or that Shakspeare held the Darwinian theory, but he 
argues with some ingenuity, that if humanity ever passed through such 
a stage that stage has been adequately depicted by the power of the 
omniscient poet. The leading purpose of his pages, is, he says, to 
show that the poet’s genius has already created for us 


“The ideal of that imaginary intermediate being between the true brute 
and man, which, if the new theory of descent from crudest animal organisms 





22 « Recherches sur la Chronologie Egyptienne.” Par I. Lieblein. 

3 « Die Metopen von Selinunt mit Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte der 
segeeete und die Tempie von Selinunt.” Verdffentlicht von Otto Bendorf. 

rin. 

*4 “Die Amtlichen Ausgrabungen auf Syllt.” Von H. Handelmann. Kiel: 
Schwersche Buchhandlung. 

*5 «« Zoological Mythology, or the Legends of Animals.” By Angelo Guber- 
natis. 2 vols. London: ‘Triibner and Co. 

*6 Caliban, the Missing Link.” By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History 
-_ — Literature, University College, Toronto, London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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be true, was our predecessor and precursor in the inheritance of this world of 
humanity. 


With this is incorporated a series of conjectural emendations of the 
“Tempest” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Whatever may be the 
value of the earlier part of the volume, the latter part is certainly feeble. 

The “Childhood of the World’” is a bright and charming little 
volume which we would gladly see in every child’s hand. It is written 
for the young, but there are many of more advanced age who may 
obtain from itinformation. It describes in clear and pleasant language 
the history of man’s progress in material things, and also his advance 
from lower to higher stages of religious belief. It brings the broadest 
and best of the teachings of such men as Tylor, Lubbock, and Waitz 
within the comprehension of young people, and we gladly welcome it 
as the forerunner of a series of better children’s books. We may 
say of it that it has as much “ sweetness and light” as can be com- 
municated to a child. 

“The Great Dutch Admirals” is a good specimen of the old 
style of children’s books. It is full of heroic deeds and daring 
emprise; if it has any fault, the fault is that it is a little dull to the 
mature reader. But boys will like it, and it appears to have met with 
their approval, for it is reprinted from the pages of “ Good Words for 
the Young.” : 

Mr. Sidgwick, continuing his Euripidean series, has now edited the 
“Electra.” We need only say that the present number is equal to 
the rest of the series. This is the highest praise we can either give 
it, or it can need. Mr. Plumptre’s translation of “ A’schylos”” has 
reached a second edition. It is the best translation for the general 
reader. Mr. Wood’s edition of the first two books of “ Herodotus” * 
is both good and sound. It has a full introduction and scholarly notes. 
There are also satisfactory discursuses upon the style and dialect of 
Herodotus. 

Miss Edith Thompson writes the History of England™ in the “ His- 
torical Course for Schools,’’ which is edited by Dr. Freeman. It is 
a compact and consecutive narrative of the principal events. It dis- 
penses with individual detail, and loses undoubtedly much in the 
process, but its general correctness is guaranteed by the editor. The 
“Catechism of Roman History,”” by Mrs. Sewell, is short but satis- 
factory. The only fault we have to find is that some of the answers 
7 “The Childhood of the World. A Simple Account of Man in Early Times.” 
By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 

- “‘The Great Dutch Admirals.” By Jacob De Liefde. London: Henry S. 
ing. 

* “Scene from Euripides.” Rugby Edition. Electra. By A. Sidgwick. 
Rivingtons. 





.” A new Translation. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. Strahan 


‘t “Herodotus. Books I. and II. With English Notes and Introduction.” 
By H. G. Woods, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 

% «History of England.” By Edith Thompson. London: Macmillan. 

% «A Catechism of Roman History.” By E. M. Sewell. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 
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are rather longer than is appropriate to the classes for which it is 


designed. 

It remains only that we should acknowledge the receipt of the 
“ Annual Register,’ an excellent compilation; Mr. G. Browning's 
“Memoir of the late Emperor Napoleon III.,”* an offensive, catch- 
penny pamphlet; and two numbers of Mr. Black’s translation of 


Guizot’s “ History of France.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


R. MAITLAND’S “ By and By””’ is in reality the continuation 

and natural sequel of “The Pilgrim and the Shrine” and 
“Higher Law.” It, in fact, completes the trilogy. In some respects 
we consider it Mr. Maitland’s highest work. He here shows, not only 
the same philosophic culture, the same brilliant style, which were so 
conspicuous in his former works, but he has thrown over the whole the 
highest charms which imaginative genius can bestow. There is no 
test of man’s power like this. Lately in music, in painting, in poetry, 
and in Mr. Maitland’s own peculiar art—novel writing, our age has 
become thoroughly realistic. Our painting is mere photography, and 
our descriptive writing is mere topography. Mind is not seen. The 
play and grace of imagination are lost. A master of hounds drawing 
on his top-boots, a lady having her back-hair put up by her maid, are 
the scenes which our most popular novelist delights to paint for his 
world of readers. It is therefore refreshing to find Mr. Maitland 
stepping boldly out into a new field. For “ By and By” must not be 
confounded with “ Erewhon” and the “Coming Race.” Its aim is 
much higher, and the execution far subtler. One thing, however, is 
worth noticing, as it reveals the tendency of the day. Undoubtedly 
all three books owe their origin really and truly to Darwinism. The 
development theory has set a train of speculation afloat, which has 
found a voice in romance. If man from being the mate of the beasts 
of the field, has already won such triumphs, who shall limit his 
achievements in the vast future P is the thought which fills all reflecting 
minds. Not only this, but the thousand other hitherto undreamt-of 
possibilities, which the development theory has taught us, all press 
themselves upon our attention. We do not say that Mr. Maitland’s 
speculations are either true or false. It is sufficient that he has 





34 “The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the year 1872.” London: Rivingtons. 

35 «A Memoir of the Late Emperor Napoleon III. ; and a Political Poem 
entitled Rip Van Winkle.” By George Browning, F.R.Hist.Soc. London: 
Croft and Co, 

36 The ‘‘ History of France to the Year 1789.” By M. Guizot. Translated by 
R. Black, M.A. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Black. 

1 “By and By: an Historical Romance of the Future.” By Edward Mait- 
land, Author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” ‘‘Higher Law,” &c. &e. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1873. 
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clothed them with an air of probability. No one can forecast the 
future. The Victorian England of to-day is a very different England 
to that of which Milton might have dreamt. The turn, which, for 
instance, manhood suffrage, a reversal of the present land-laws, an 
alteration in the position of women, the recent victories of Germany 
over France, the Alabama negotiations, may give to future events no 
one can truly estimate. The unexpected is always happening in the 
world’s history. The wise man is he who believing in the infinite 
power of Progress will humbly bow his head, and feel thankful that he 
has been permitted to see the beginning of a Scientific teaching, which 
is after all the real Revelation, and which shall some day shed 
incalculable and limitless blessings upon the whole human family. 
With such feelings we take up Mr. Maitland’s novel of the future. As 
we have already intimated “ By and By” derives its interest not from 
the story, as an ordinary novel does, but from its philosophy and the 
imaginative power with which that philosophy is brought before us. 
“By and By” can only be properly described by quotations. As may 
be guessed by all readers of Mr. Maitland’s previous works the “ woman- 
question” comes in for a large amount of discussion. He writes upon 
it with the large liberality and wise discretion of restrained language ; 
indeed, throughout the three volumes there are many reflections which 
we should like to see expanded into essays. They would do far more 
in thisshape than detached in a novel, to call attention to the obstacles 
which now beset a woman’s career in any avocation of life to which she 
feels that she has a true calling. Here is a picture, however, of the 
future as reprinted by Mr. Maitland :— 


“ Bright, intelligent, cheerful, and active, the sisters were a model of self- 
helpfulness and prudence. Though not devoid of sentiment in regard to the 
delicate matters of the affections, they were too practical in their management 
to let their affections minister to their discomfort. They had one and all 
asserted the privilege accorded to girls now-a-days, of quitting the parental 
shelter at the same age that their brothers ig it, in order, like them, to follow 


the vocations they have chosen. No sickly exotics were they, such as their 
foremothers of ages a past. For there was no herding together under the 
perpetual parental eye, like silly sheep sure to be lost if once they strayed ; 
no sacrificing the individuality of their genius or their characters, and 
passing their lives in worthless frivolity, or listless indolence, envious of the 
active career of their brothers, powerless to earn or to spend, and absolute 
slaves to the exigencies or caprices of their parents, until marriage shall come 
to deliver them to a new bondage.”—Vol. i. pp. 159, 160. 


Mr. Maitland, in short, describes the present state of woman’s 
bondage as past. To-day there is but one trade open to her, that of 
marriage. In “ By and By” every calling is as free to her as to man. 
After some reflections on the present system of marriages, the mad, 
reckless chase after any rich and noble scoundrel, which the “girl of 
the period” now undertakes every season, Mr. Maitland proceeds :— 


“The literature of the Victorian era, just preceding the Emancipation, 
abounds in evidences of the hapless condition of the British female of that 
period, particularly in the middle and upper classes. It was the very intensity 
of her psa of any amelioration of her condition by conventional remedies, 
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that precipitated the radical change of which we are now so richly reaping the 
benefits. That this change was not effected long before, was owing, it must 
be confessed to the timidity of the men, and their want of faith in the in. 
herent goodness of the female heart. The men had suffered the women to 
retain their belief in ecclesiastical infallibility long after they themselves had 
abandoned such belief. The inrevocability of marriage, dictated as it was by 
priests, had at least the appearance of being a revenge taken by them for their 
own exclusion from it. It was the disastrous result of ecclesiastical restriction 
upon the relations of the sexes, far more than a process of rational investiga- 
tion, that opened the female mind to the baselessness of ecclesiastical preten- 
sions. The men fought their own way to freedom by dint of hard brain-work, 
It was for them a battle royal between truth and falsehood, or rather between 
the right to obey the dictates of their own minds and consciences, and the 
claims of antiquated tradition. But they did not take their women with them. 
Either through difference of nature or difference of training, these were not 
amenable to the considerations which had influenced the men. Woman cared 
nothing for the abstract truth or falsehood of her religion. Her heart was 
the sole instrument whereby she judged such matters. The ordinance of the 
Church which rigidly forbade all intercourse with the other sex, save on con- 
dition of an indissoluble life-long contract, had come to have the effect of 
abolishing even those very contracts. While those who were already involved 
in them, finding themselves unable to part, were driven more and more to 
desert. Woman had so far subordinated her intellect and moral sense to the 
authority of her priests, so far forgotten her heart as to accept at their hands 
a deity and a faith which were independent of any considerations recognisable 
by those faculties. Her new-born infant might be consigned to everlasting 
torture for the omission by its parents of a prescribed ecclesiastical ceremony; 


but the system that kept her from getting a husband in this world was in- 


tolerable. And by insisting on the absolute permanence of the tie, the 
Church had virtually abolished marriage.”—Vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 


We have made this long quotation on account of its extreme bold- 
ness. There is no mistaking Mr. Maitland’s meaning. It would not, 
however, be fair to criticise this passage—and there are certainly many 
points open to criticism—unless we gave Mr. Maitland’s views upon the 
ideal marriage of the future at length. This it is impossible to do. 
And unless we did so, our criticism must necessarily be both imperfect 
and unfair to him and to our readers. That great reform is needed in 
our marriage institutions, nobody, we suppose, doubts, however much 
they might shrink from making husband and wife a mere limited 
liability company. At present, as Mr. Maitland observes, a wife is 
often only able to secure a husband at the expense of her morals. On 
the other hand, it would be quite possible for a writer of an opposite 
school to paint the reverse of Mr. Maitland’s brilliant picture of the 
future. In such a writer’s “By and By” women might with great 
plausibility be represented as the high-priestesses of religion. He 
might with great truth point to the fact that the congregations of both 
the High Church and the Low Church at the present moment are 
composed of women. He might argue that it may be very well for 
men of science to do without that moral support which religion affords, 
but not for the world at large. He might show that the wits and 
thinkers, and philosophers and men of science of the last century were 
powerless against the influence which Wesley and Whitfield wielded, 
and what is there, he might ask, to prevent something analogous to 
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this taking place at the end of the nineteenth century? As 
believers in Progress we naturally think that Mr. Maitland’s picture 
is the more likely one to be realized. But we think that Mr. Mait- 
land is far too sanguine. It is a very long ery to Loch Awe. For 
a long time, outwardly at least, things will continue to be much as 
they are. The multitude must have for many a long year their idols 
and their toys. Still no one can doubt that a great change is coming 
upon us, especially upon women. All that women ask for is free play. 
It is beside the question to answer that they are not fitted for such and 
such employment, and therefore shall not be allowed to undertake 
them. This is precisely like saying you shall not go into the water 
until you can swim, and because you cannot swim you shall not go 
into the water. It is no reply, such as the opponents to the rights of 
women constantly make, that women have never distinguished them- 
selves in the world’s history. Simply because they have not had the 
opportunity. Now that the opportunity, however small it is, has 
come, we find a contradiction to the statement. We can, counting 
back only a few years, point to woman’s greatness in every branch of 
literature and art, to such names as George Sand, George Eliot, 
Rachel, Mrs. Browning, and Rosa Bonheur, a constellation in them- 
selves, enough to make any period of the world’s history remarkable. 
We have dealt so long on this subject, because we consider it the most 
important in Mr. Maitland’s important novel. We especially commend 
“By and By” to all women who take an interest in the subject most 
connected with themselves and their true welfare. Mr. Maitland, as 
we have had occasion to remark when speaking of his previous works, 
is a writer who stands quite by himself. He possesses a style remark- 
able alike for its brilliancy, its delicate poetical fancy, and subtle 
humour, combined with a depth of philosophic reflection, which in 
these respects put his works on the same level as those of George 
Eliot. Lastly, it is no small praise that he has been able to treat this 
most delicate and difficult of subjects in such a way that, whilst fully 
doing justice to his own views, he has not let fall a word which can 
possibly offend the most fastidious of readers. 

To enjoy Lord Lytton* one must not be too critical. Read him with 
a critical eye, and all pleasure is lost. Here you find an imitation of 
Sterne, here of Lamb, and there of Thackeray. But the reminiscence 
in all these cases only suggests Lord Lyttou’s inferiority and want of 
originality. In his pages you find paste instead of diamonds, pearl- 
powder instead of pearls, and wax-flowers instead of nature’s. We 
believe that Lord Lytton’s true sphere of art was not in the novel but 
on the stage, that is to say, the stage of the present day. His writings 
glitter with mental tinfoil. He is a master of that sentimentality 
which now finds its congenial home only in the theatre, and of that 
false wit which can only be properly appreciated by the admirers of 
the “Lady of Lyons.” His characters in short look better by gas- 
light than by daylight, when you cannot so well distinguish the rouge 





* “Kenelm Chillingly: His Adventures and Opinions.” By the Auchor of 
“The Caxtons,” &c. London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1873. 
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trom the true natural colour. “ Kenelm Chillingly”’ is neither better nor 
worse than any other of Lord Lytton’s novels. It illustrates our re- 
marks much in the same way a8 any other of his novels would do. In 
the beginning of the story the hero is born, and we are introduced to 
a scene, about babies and cradles, modelled after the Sterne pattern. 
Soon after Lord Lytton takes a leaf out of the muscular Christianity 
novelists. Then we ha¥e the old Lyttonian sentiment for a chapter or 
two. Next we are introdtced to one of those stagy farmers whom Lord 


* Lytton delights in, with all the local colouring left out, and by this 


time we are pretty well through the first volume. The best sketch in 
our opinion is that of Mr. Chillingly Mivers, who writes for the 
“Londoner.” But we do not see much of him till the middle of the 
second volume. Here Lord Lytton breaks comparatively new ground. 
But the character is in many points very unsatisfactory, and certainly 
does not realize the best type of the literary man of the day. The 
picture of him, making a reputation without anybody knowing exactly 
what he had written, is true enough. But then Lord Lytton has 
evidently, for want of matter, been obliged to fill up with details which 
are the stock-in-trade of men far inferior to himself in the art of story- 
telling.” We suppose, however, that professional novel-readers will be 
most attracted by the charms of the two heroines, Cecilia and more 
especially Lily. “ KenelmChillingly” will, we think, leave Lord Lytton’s 
position much as it was. Those who dislike him, and believe him to be 
artificial and insincere, will certainly read these pages with little 
pleasure. Those, on the other hand, who are not critical, who love 
a tale of fashionable life, full of a great variety of characters, and 
admire cleverness for the sake of mere cleverness, will find many 
sparkling sketches, and many shrewd worldly sentiments in “ Kenelm 
Chillingly.” : 

There are two novels this quarter which certainly illustrate the 
doctrine of hereditary genius. We, of course, mean Miss Thackeray’s 
charming “ Old Kensington,’”* and Mr. Hawthorne’s equally charming, 
though in an utterly different way, romance of “ Bressant.” In both 
cases we may distinctly trace the influences, which have left their 
mark. The lady first. Miss Thackeray has long since established 
herself as a universal favourite. She has gained the ear of the culti- 
vated portion of the public by perfectly legitimate means. She has 
never stooped to any meretricious arts. She has never indulged in any 
sensation scenes, nor given way to any morbid sentiment. She has 
won her high position by simplicity of drawing, tenderest feeling, and 
delicate humour. But high as we were inclined to rate her gifts, we 
were certainly quite unprepared for such a novel as “ Old Kensington.” 
It reveals Miss Thackeray in quite a new light. Here we have much 
greater breadth of drawing than we have been accustomed to with 
her, a firmer handling of the characters, and above all, that which is 
the art of all arts, an organic fusion of the incidents into one living 
whole. Lastly, she has developed quite a new quality—a satirical 
power which in its precision and depth reminds us of the great master, 





3 ‘Qld Kensington.” By Miss Thackeray. Smith, Elder and Co. 1873. 
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the author of “ Vanity Fair.”’ We could easily put together several 
pages of epigrams, which Miss Thackeray has scattered with such pro- 
fusion, but also with such artistic feeling. But we should hope that 
no reader is so stupid as to require them pointing out. They appear, 
tuo, to much greater advantage in the setting in which Miss Thackeray 
has enshrined them. Of course the great charm of the book consists 
in the heroine. There is no risk of overpraising such a creation, 
which can only find its rival in George Eliot’s “ Magyie Tulliver.” We - 
do not mean to say that there is any likeness between them; but we 
do say that the exquisite art which is bestowed upon the two charac- 
ters, in the loving care which is shown in revealing their inward and 
most subtle traits, partakes in both cases of a’ common genius. Of 
the other characters we can only now brieffy say that they are 
individualized with a power and force for which we certainly had not 
given Miss Thackeray credit. Miss Thackeray has. by this work 
placed herself in the very foremost rank of English novelists. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne* is in some respects fortunate. We are not 
able to put him through the severe ordeal of judging him by his pre- 
vious works. What, however, strikes us most is his singular *resem- 
blance both in style, sentiment, and sympathy with the author of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” Indeed, we might at-times fancy that we were 
reading from the pages of that weird tale. That same spiritual feel- 
ing, which so fascinated us in the elder Hawthorne, is audible in the 
tones of the son’s voice. The characters of Bressant and Valeyon 
may possibly indicate a marked stage in American novel-writing. 
Certainly we have nothing to set against them in English literature. 
It is impossible, under the circumstances, to predict what success the 
book may have in England. In America, where men’s minds are pre- 
pared for the reception of such characters, the work ought to be pre- 
eminently popular. It appeals to a side of human nature which has a 
particular interest with the most cultivated minds in the States. 
Here in England the principal objections will be to a certain haziness 
of treatment, But whatever may be our opinion as to Mr. Hawthorne’s 
technical art, there can be but one as to the poetry and beauty of 
individual passages. We most sincerely recommend the book to all 
who are tired of the ordinary Mudie novel, and who wish to enter 
into a new world of ideas. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s novel® can either fortunately or unfortunately be 
measured by her past work. We are afraid that Mrs. Oliphant is 
writing too fast. It was but the other day she gave us really a work 
of art, and now she puts us off with some wretched “ padding ” which 
would be a disgrace to a third-rate novelist. We shall hope, however, 
that this is only a transient fit of dulness which will soon pass away. 
We can ill afford to miss stories which have brought so much 





* “Bressant: a Romance.” By Julian Hawthorne. London: Henry S. 


King and Co. 1873. ; 
*“Tnnocent : a Tale of Modern Life.” By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “The 
anttiee of Carlingford.” London: Sampson Low, Martin, Low, and Searle. 
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wholesome delight and innocent pleasure to so many thousands of 
households. 

It is a pity that Mr. Reginald Bramble* has thought fit to style 
himself “ A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century.” He thus calls atten- 
tion to what is a great want—a good satirical novel. Hannay and 
Whitty were the only two men who could be said to have succeeded 
in this line. But Mr. Reginald Bramble is neither a satirist nor a 
cynic. He enjoys life pretty tolerably after his fashion, which, how- 
ever, is not ours. He does not seem to be much more imposed upon 
than most young men with a good fortune. By far the most amusing 
part of the story is his various love-adventures. His first proposal, 
made in a thunderstorm, is told with some humour. The letter, in 
which the young lady jilts him for a wealthier and more noble suitor, 
is also admirable. It reads as if it were taken from real life. 

As a satire upon the social vices and follies of the day, Mr. Richards’s 
“So Very Human’”’ must stand far before “ Reginald Bramble.” Mr. 
Richards is at all events in earnest. He hits at times, however, rather 
wildly. His sparring throughout is indeed more remarkable for its 
vigour than its neatness. He appears to know many of the various 
phases of life in London. He is, however, most at home in the literary 
world. All the seenes connected with literature and the newspaper 
press are thoroughly life-like. The descriptions of the theatrical world 
are also equally. powerful. Some of the best bits of Mr. Richards’s 
writing may be found in the chapter “ The Siren in her Cave,” and 
the description of what we suppose is the Alhambra. But the book 
is all through thoroughly readable, abounding in sarcasm and tren- 
chant epigrams. 

Life at Chaumes is described in that wonderful minute way, and by 
those realistic touches, which we have so long since come to associate 
with the names of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian Want of space pre- 
vents us from making any analysis of the story. We can, however, 
safely say, to use a hackneyed phrase, that whoever begins the tale 
will not leave off till the last chapter. The translation appears to be 
excellently done, and we might almost imagine that the story had 
been originally written in English. Once or twice we notice a slight 
slip. Thus we read, “the number of pigs let out acorning was hence- 
forth to be limited” (vol. ii. p. 64). ‘“ Acorning” somehow sounds 
rather clumsy and forced. The proper technical term is, we believe, 
“driven to mast.” 

The object of the writer of the “Tasmanian Lily’” is to give a pic- 





6 <*Reginald Bramble : a Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. An Autobiography.” 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 1873. 

7 So Very Human.” By Alfred Bates Richards. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1873. 

8 “The Brothers Rantzan: a Story of the Vosges.” By MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Authors of ‘‘ Waterloo,” ‘The Conscript.” J.ondon: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low, and Searle. 1873. 

9 “The Tasmanian Lily.’ By James Bonwick, F.R.G. 8., Bg of “The 
Last of the Tasmanians,” ‘‘The Geography of Australia,” . &c. London: 
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ture, for the benefit of intending emigrants, of colonial life in Australia, 
and especially in Tasmania. The book is full of information con- 
cerning the climate, churches, schools, trade, and farms. ‘The writer 
strives to be thoroughly impartial. We think he would have suc- 
eveded better if he had cast his book in a somewhat different form. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that entitled “ A Chat about 
Natural History.” The author has evidently studied the Tasmanian 
birds with considerable care. His remarks upon the colony are also 
evidently the results of long experience ; but he has certainly weakened 
them by putting them into the present form of a tale. We should 
advise him to throw his information, which is certainly much needed 
in England, into the shape of a guide-book. It would then be ad- 
mirably suited for all parish and mechanics’ libraries. 

Although “ Harcourt” is not the first work which Mr. Tottenham” 
has written, he has still to learn the great art of self-restraint. We 
must suppose, too, from his style, that he is stilla young man. Yet 
there are good things in “ Harcourt,” some clever character-drawing, 
especially of women, some shrewd remarks, and above all some capital 
sketches of scenery dashed off with much feeling and vigour. 

We expect so much from the author of “ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,” that we feel somewhat disappointed with his new tale, “ Seen and 
Heard.”” And yet it is far superior both in tone and in workmanship 
to nine-tenths of the novels which are issued. Minute labour has been 
spent in elaborating and finishing each character, so minute, however, 
that the effect becomes just a trifle wearisome. There is, too, just a 


little too much “ goody-goody”’ writing in parts. Putting aside these 
small blemishes, the story is excellently tuld; but is, perhaps, more 
suited for a younger class of readers than those for whom novels are 
generally intended. 

“The Deserted Ship” may also be recommended to young readers, 
especially boys. It has the additional advantage of being illustrated 
with several spirited woodcuts. In the same category we may place 


“Plucky Fellows,” and “The Travelling Menagerie,’* though the 


last would be decidedly improved by the omission of such a sensational 
frontispiece as the “ Lion King” torn to pieces by lions. 

We can but briefly indicate the general character of the reimaining 
novels before us. Mr. Black’s “ Lady Caroline with Pendants,””* is 
not a novel, but a collection of tales and sketches, which have already 
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gained considerable popularity when they first appeared in various 
magazines and serials. Mr. Black possesses a quick lively style. One 
of the best of his stories is “ How Robinson lost his Fellowship.” To 
all those who know Dresder and are fond of music, we can very strongly 
recommend “ Alcestis,”** whilst Gustav Freytag’s “ Our Forefathers”” 
will be welcomed by everybody in its new dress. “ Chesterleigh”” is 
one of those many novels which are so considerably above the average 
that it makes us hope that the author may some day write a work 
which shail live. It may be ordered from Mudie’s without misgiving 
to while away an hour or two by the sea-side. With it, too, may be 
ordered Mr. Donelan’s “ What ’tis to Love.” Cecil Clayton,” we 
should imagine, is a young lady’s production. At all events, the female 
characters show the most insight, and there is a knowledge of feminine 
dress which is very wonderful under any other supposition. The story, 
though slight, is amusing. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the greatest novel and the 
greatest poem™ of the present year should turn, in a great measure, 
upon the same subject-matter—the social position of women and the 
condition of our marriage institutions. How far Mr. Maitland and 
Mr. Browning might agree as to the proper solution of the various 
difficulties involved in these important questions, there is no need for 
us just now to inquire. One thing, however, is certain, there are 
passages in Maitland’s “ By-and-By” and in Browning’s “Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country” which coincide in spirit. Readers of “ By- 
and-By” will remember Mr. Maitland’s description of the Victorian and 
pre-Victorian periods. Here is Mr. Browning’s description of the 
Victorian man, if we only substitute London for Paris :— 

“ He understood the worth of womankind— 
To furnish man—provisionally—sport : 
Sport transitive—such earth’s amusements are : 
But, seeing that amusements pall by use, 
Variety therein is requisite. 
And since the serious work of life were wronged 
Should we bestow importance on our play, 
It follows, in such womankind-pursuit, 
Cheating is lawful chase. We have to spend 
An hour—they want a life time thrown away. 
We seek to tickle sense—they ask for soul, 
As if soul had no higher ends to serve !”—pp. 92, 93. 


We cannot quote further; but Mr. Maitland would not, we suppose, 
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abject to the way in which the poet has represented the hero as the 
slave of the grossest superstitions. The heroine is a French girl of 
the period. We need not follow her career in London, when she lived 
in Colisseum-street, as Miss Pages, the actress. It is enough to say 
that Clara Millefleurs fascinated and tormented the English aris- 
tocracy in a way which would puzzle the most diligent student of the 
Court Guide or the Divorce Court. She returns to Paris, and lives 
with Miranda. In due time her legal husband turns up. And here 
begins the real interest of the story, the terrible struggle between in- 
clination, duty, and the superstitions of the Church. All that follows 
is sad in the extreme. Miranda at last destroys himself. Mr. Browning 
does not untie, but cuts the knot of the difficulty. Of course an 
article to itself would be required to fully discuss the various points 
which Mr, Browning raises. There is no danger, however, of the 
subject being forgotten. The whole question of what is now commonly 
known as “ illicit love,” such as Miranda’s and Clara’s would be 
commonly regarded, is certain at no distant period to be thoroughly 
discussed. We will therefore turn to the beauties of the poem as a 
poem. There cannot, we think, be a doubt that Mr. Browning’s two 
great sins in the eyes of superficial readers—harshness and obscurity— 
have disappeared. ‘The poem is clearness itself. And this clearness 
of expression has not been achieved at the expense of originality of 
thought. Mr. Browning is as original and as powerfully dramatic as 
ever. Lastly, too, there are many touches of a gentler order, which 
we do not generally associate with Mr. Browning’s muse. Here, 
fur instance, 1s one :— 
“Tt was the day when Spring’s green girlishness 
Grew nubile, and she trembled into May.”—p. 191. 


Here is another :— 
“On one October morning, at first drop 


Of appled gold, first summons to be grave, 
Because rough Autumn’s play turns earnest now.”—p. 145. 


But we must stop quoting, though nearly every page would yield some 
line of beauty. To sum up, we consider—though we are far from 
saying that we agree with the poet’s verdict and conclusion—that 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country” is decidedly one of the most im- 
portant contributions, both from the interest of the subject-matter, 
from the problems which are put before us, and also from the beauty 
we of the poem itself, which Mr. Browning has given the 
world, , 

_ Volumes of poetry still continue to crowd upon us; but the quality 
is this quarter very much better than usual, Chief among them 
stands Mr. Joaquim Miller’s “Songs of the Sunlands.”” We some 
time ago called especial attention to this new American poet’s first 
work—* The Songs of the Sierras,” nor do we repent of our criticism. 
He has perhaps lost something of that boldness, and that flavour of 
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originality which in a certain way reminded one of Walt Whitman 
without his special weaknesses and extravagances. Still to coun- 
terbalance this loss he has gained a certain polish. Yet here we per- 
ceive a danger. But Mr. Miller must be careful that he does not 
buy elegance at too dear a price. We ourselves prefer the roughness 
of the backwoods of America to all the drawing-room conventionalities 
of Europe. We prefer Mr. Joaquim Miller’s native reed-pipe to any 
guitar. The most perfect poem in the present collection is without 
doubt “ The Isle of the Amazons.” Here we see Mr. Miller at his 
best. Here he has put forth his real strength. It is, in short,a 
poem which will live. Here is a new description of the old tale of 
love among even the Amazons :— 


“They bared their brows to the palms above, 
But some look’d leve] into comrade’s eyes, 
And they then remembered that the thought of love 
Was the thing forbidden, aud they sank in sighs. 


“They turned from the training, to heed in throng 

To the old, old tale ; and they train’d no more, 
As he sang of love ; and some on the shore, 

And full in the sound of the eloquent song, 

With a womanly air and irresolute will, 
Went listlessly onward as gathering shells ; 
Then gazed in the waters, mirror’d themselves, 

Put back their hair and sigh’d, and were still. 


“ And they said no word. Some tapp’d on the sand 

With the sandal’d foot, keeping time to the sound, 

In a sort of dream; some timed with the hand, 
And one held eyes full of tears to the ground 

As the tide of years turn’d stormy and strong, 
With its freightage of wrecks, and impossible things, 

And a flood of far memories, born of the song 
And borne to the heart on articulate wings.”—pp. 103, 104. 


This short extract ought to send many new readers to one who can 
write so freshly, so sweetly, and so strongly. 
We owe Professor Nichol an apology for having so long delayed 


noticing his remarkable drama of “ Hannibal.” Nor can we at the 


present moment do it justice. Yet substantial justice has, we are 
glad to see, been done him in other quarters. Professor Nichol 
has received the highest meed which a poet can receive,—he has been 
praised by poets. We hope, however, to recur to it at no short 
date. 

Mr. Maccrom” is exceedingly angry with his critics, and especially 
with ourselves. Our crime is that we misquoted him. We, or our 
printers, put “very” for “every,” and added mispunctuation to our 
sin. As we should be most sorry to do Mr. Maccrom or anybody else 


*3 «* Hannibal: a Historical Drama.” By John Nichol, B.A. Oxon. London: 
Macmillan. 1873. ; 

*4 «Unseen and Idealities: Poems.” By J. S. Maccrom. Second Edition, 
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any injustice, we reprint the passage precisely as Mr. Maccrom 
desires— 
* Viewed from the elevation of my place 
The landscape was an admirable one : 
Before me, stretching many a league away, 
*T was every fair and wild variety.” 


We must assure Mr. Maccrom that even his punctuation cannot make 
such stuff as this poetry. Punctuation, or something else, is also 
required for Mr. Appleby’s verses.” Here is a specimen— 
“‘O’er three hundred years have been and gone, 
Since thou! immortal bard of Stratford-Avon ; 
Thou chief, mighty genius, now laying in dust. 
But thy likeness—is now before me in bust.—p. 85. 


It is, however, right to say that only Mr. Maccrom and Mr. Appleby 
reach such depths of imbecility as these two passages reveal. The rest 
of the poetry, as we have said, is this quarter very much above the 
average. A hundred years ago several of the writers would certainly 
have taken their places in any edition of the British Poets. Not long 
since we called attention to the delicate fancy and genuine feeling dis- 
played in a volume of poems by Mr. Wade Robinson. We now gladly 
welcome his “ Loveland.’” The poems are much of the same character 
as the “Songs in God’s World,” full of grace and refinement. Mr. 
Austin’s “ Madonna’s Child’’” is a poem which certainly less than fifty 
years since would at once have secured a high position. But in spite 
of its many very high qualities, its easy flow, and harmonious versifi- 
cation, we doubt if it will attain a tithe of the popularity which it 
fairly deserves. We sincerely regret that Mr. Austin should have 
abandoned his career as a satirist. At one time it looked as if he 
would certainly have made his mark in this direction. Neither “ The 
Season” nor “The Golden Age” are yet forgotten. We must now 
class together a number of poems, all of which show at least refine- 
ment and cultivation, and some of them much poetical feeling. But 
it would be quite unsafe to make any prediction with regard to the 
future of the authors. First amongst them comes “ Proems’”** by Mr. 
Cotterill, very graceful and pleasing. Mr. Armstrong’s” lyrical pieces 
possess the same characteristics. Anything which Miss Dora Green- 
well” writes is sure to be both poetical and tender, and her present 
volume is no exception. Mr. Sidney Whiting’s” poems must also 
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receive a word of commendation. But the volume which appears to 
us to possess the greatest promise for the future is Lord Francis 
Hervey’s.” If Lord Francis Hervey will only throw away his models 
and trust to himself, he may yet add another name toa family already 
honourably distinguished in the annals of literature. 

No county, with the exceptions perhaps of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, has been so fortunate both in the number and ability of its 
glossarists as Cumberland. The names of Dickenson, Gibson, Richard- 
son, and of many others, who were not professed glossarists, at once 
recur to the mind. And now we have to add Mz. Ferguson™ to the 
number. His book is a worthy addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It has been treated in a most unfair manner, especially in a 
quarter where we naturally expected better things. Mr. Ferguson’s 
crime, in his critic’s opinion, consists in having given a number of 
words which are not peculiar to Cumberland, but are found in other 
counties. This to our mind is the great merit of Mr. Ferguson’s work. 
What we especially now want to know is, how far certain words range, 
and what is their extreme limit, either north or south. For example 
let us take the plural form “ childer,’’ which, by the way, is not given 
by Mr. Ferguson. What we wish to know is, how far south does it 
range? Does its use extend below Nottinghamshire ? is it ever heard 
in Warwickshire? The fault which we should be inclined to find with 
Mr. Ferguson is that his glossary is not full enough. He has at a 
rough estimation given us somewhere about two thousand provin- 
cialisms which are current in Cumberland. Now there must be nearly 
three times that number in the county, of which one-third is probably 
uncollected. We are quite aware that a theory has been put forth, 
which received the apparent sanction of a distinguished philologist, 
that the British labourer does not use above five hundred words. 
Twenty years’ experience in collecting provincialisms has convinced us 
that there are few counties which do not contain somewhere about four 
thousand words not used in literary English, whilst the richer districts, 
such as Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, Lincolushire, 
Cumberland, contain about one-third more. Mr. Ferguson will pro- 
bably reply that it was no business of his to collect words, that he left 
such drudgery to others, and that he employed himself only in the 
more ennobling study and larger aspects of philology. We answer that 
just at this particular time, this crisis, this turning-point in our literary 
history, when railways, schools, the new education code, and emigra- 
tion, are not merely fast destroying, but utterly annihilating, our dia- 
lects, that the collection of words is far more important than criticism, 
however able, upon them. Criticism and comparative philology are not 
likely to die out just at present in England, but the words are daily 
dying out. What we most urgently require are the raw materials for 
our tuture philologists to work upon. ina few years it will be too 
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late to collect them, for there will be none to collect. Only to earnest 
labourers like Mr. Ferguson, who has the opportunity, which so few 
have, we can look for help. Some few years ago a proposal was made, 
we believe by Mr. Aldis Wright, to form an English Dialect Society, 
but it fell to the ground for lack of support. We therefore most warmly 
thank Mr. Ferguson for his book, and trust that it may stimulate 
others to follow his example in other counties. We have left ourselves 
no room to enter into any criticism upon its various merits. We can 
only say that it is full of valuable suggestions, and that its etymology 
is, what is rare in local glossaries, founded on sound principles. It 
deserves to be placed on the same shelf with Atkinson’s “Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect.” 

Since the foregoing notice was written, we have received, with much 
pleasure, a pamphlet by, we presume, Mr. Skeat, on the formation of 
an “English Dialect Society.” We most sincerely congratulate both 
him and Mr, Aldis Wright that their efforts have at last met with a 
response. The English Dialect Society has a most important work to 
do. Mr. Skeat, both in the pamphlet before us, and also in ‘the pages 
of our contemporary Notes and Queries (4th s. xi. pp. 385, 386), and 
again in the same journal (4th s, xi. pp. 406, 407), has laid down the 
objects of the Society, and rules for the guidance of word-collectors. 
One of the first publications of the Society, we are glad to see, will be 
a new bibliographical list of all glossaries and all works which in any 
way illustrate our dialects and provincialisms. This is much needed. 
Mr. Russell Smith’s well-known handbook has long become practi- 
cally useless, Its next work, equally important, will be to reprint some 
of the glossaries which are known to exist in manuscript—such as 
Bishop Kennett’s, in the British Museum, and the large glossary of 
the Eastern Counties, mentioned by Way in his edition of the 
“Promptorium Parvulorum.” The advice which both Mr. Skeat and 
Mr. Aldis Wright give to word-collectors is excellent. We would 
venture to supplement it by the following suggestions :—That the local 
newspapers should be consulted; that the parish registers, and espe- 
cially the churchwardens’ books in each district should be carefully 
searched for words; and lastly, that the local names of the fields, 
when they appear to be sufficiently characteristic and valuable, as 
given in the “ Parish Field Book” (used for the valuation of properties 
in each parish throughout England), should be registered. This last 
book is a most rich mine of information with regard to local names. By 
it we are satisfied that many of the placesin the “ Doomsday Survey,” 
which have hitherto been such a puzzle, might be recognised. As Mr. 
Ferguson well observes, in his work which we have just noticed, the 
local nomenclature of a district is most closely connected with the 
speech of the people. But this local nomenclature is often buried in 
the name of some disused lane or outlying field, brake, dingle, or small 
stream, which can only be discovered by a study of the “ Parish Field 
Book.” We trust that we have now said sufficient to call the attention 
of our readers to the claims which the English Dialect Society has upon 
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us all. If the society now fails, either through apathy, in this day of 
learning, or through want of funds, in this time of wealth, it will simply 
be a disgrace to the nation. We should remember, too, that this is the 
last possible appeal, because if the work is not now done, it never can 
be done. In a few years it will be too late. We have a chance now 
of rescuing from oblivion those old-world words of our fathers—not 
only in themselves beautiful, but which are of the utmost value to the 
philologist and historian, as helping them not merely to interpret the 
meaning of our elder poets, dramatists, and writers, but to settle the 
most difficult questions concerning our race and history, and adding, 
too, at the same time fresh stores of wealth to a language which 
promises at no distant date to be the language of the world. Upon 
these grounds, we claim support for the English Dialect Society from 
all who are interested and take a pride in the glories of our literature, 
and the history and progress of our mother-tongue. 

The Rugby series of Shakspeare’s plays is progressing. Mr. Moberly’s 
edition of Hamlet® is the latest, and is in every way equal to its pre- 
decessors. Its chief merits consist in its excellent introduction, the 
arrangement and notation of the lines in each scene, and the scholarly 
tone of the notes. We should, however, have preferred, for the sake 
of reference, that the lines of the whole play had been numbered con- 
tinuously, without any break. As a specimen of the value of the 
notes, we will take the following pertinent remarks on the peculiarly 
Shaksperian word “ emulate,” which Dyce, by the way, omits in his 
glossary :— 

“Emulate. In other places ‘emulous.’ Shakspeare is partial to these 
passive forms. As we have in 4s You Like It,‘O knowledge ill-inhabited ; 
and in Macdeth, ‘the ravin’d salt-sea shark ;’ so we have in German, ‘ er kam 
geritten, gekrocken,’ and in Greek a few words like domros, in the double 
sense of ‘ suspecting’ and ‘ suspected,’—p. 5. 

We might add many more examples of Mr. Moberly’s method of 
illustration, especially in the use of such words as “ partisan’’ (p. 8), 
“bed-rid” (p. 10), “ beteem” (p. 15), “ let”? (pp. 28, 29), and others. 
He has evidently consulted the latest and best authorities. Once or 
twice we think that he has failed to hit the real solution. His inter- 
pretation of “sharked” (act i., sc.,1. 98) is far better than of all 
preceding editors or commentators. Mr. Moberly has nothing to say 
to the absurd “shark fish” derivation of Steevens and Caldecott, but 
ingeniously connects it with the French “ escroquer’”’ and so with the 
Italian “ serocco,”’ and the German “schurke,’’ which had its equivalent 
in Elizabethan English by the common word “ shark,’ a rascal. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Moberly’s clever suggestion, we still think that the 
true meaning of “shark’d up” in this passage is still to seek. We 
are at present very imperfectly acquainted with the vocabulary of 
Elizabethan English. Some day or another the word will probably 
be found in some contemporary writer of the poet. So too again we 
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are doubtful if the true meaning of “ fishmonger’”’ (act ii. se. 2, 1. 174), 
and of “ wheel” (act iv. sce. 5,1. 172), is properly understood. We 
certainly should like a better reference than Mr. Steevens’s memory in 
the case of the latter word. Mr. Moberly does not fall into the error 
of making Shakspeare a mere text for a philological lesson. He is care- 
ful to point out the poet’s beauties. Thus he illustrates the lines— 


**To thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man ;” 


not only by some well known lines from Wordsworth, but by a far less 
known but equally noble saying of an Eastern sage—* There is one way 
to gladden those whom you love: if oneis not upright when retired into 
himself, never will he bring rejoicing to those who are near him.” 
From every point of view Mr. Moberly’s edition of Hamlet is 
excellent. 

Sir Arthur Helps’s style” is one of polished ease and refined humour. 
Every page shows us the thinker and the graceful scholar. So consum- 
mate is the art of Sir Arthur Helps’s style, that it is likely to be un- 
appreciated by the multitude, who patronize sensational railway novels. 
The subtle irony is not likely to be understood by the vulgar mob, who 
grin from ear to ear at the horse-play of their favourite hero and 
heroine. That restrained, severe, yet easy grace, which shows itself 
alike in the dialogues of his characters and in the author’s own reflec- 
tions, will, we fear, often fall upon deaf ears. Our minds are somehow 
attuned in a false key. We can relish nothing but what is full- 
flavoured. How far the criticisms of the press are to blame for this 
state of things, we do not undertake to say. We, at all events, have 
never pandered to the popular taste. It is therefore with especial 
pleasure that we call attention to Sir Arthur Helps’s charming volume, 
which is as interesting in its matter as it is graceful in style. Sir 
Arthur Helps does not, unfortunately, in his title fully express the 
exact purpose of his book, but that is plain enough to anybody who 
will read a single page. It is to inculcate humanity and kindness to 
our “ fellow-creatures, the animals,” as Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
would have called them. And Sir Arthur Helps teaches this lesson 
both to rich and poor alike. Whilst denouncing the atrocities which 
drovers practise upon the sheep and oxen sent to our markets, he does 
not forget the equal criminality of those titled ladies who go to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing pigeons butchered by their brothers, lovers, and 
husbands. We are deeply thankful to Sir Arthur Helps for his plain 
speaking. His name will carry weight in certain fashionable circles, 
where others would not be listened to. We are deeply thankful to 
him, especially at the present moment, when we can hardly take up 
a novel which is not filled with the slaughter of animals, both 
four-footed and feathered, by amateur butchers. “ It’s a fine day ; 
let us go and kill something,” is the key-note of all such works. 
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. We had marked a number of passages, principally quotations, by 
which Sir Arthur Helps has illustrated his arguments, which we 
thad hoped to have given for the benefit of our readers, but spaee 
unfortunately fails us. The book is remarkable from every point 
of view. A quiet humour, reminding us of Lamb, pervades it from . 
the beginning tu the end. It is always scholarly, without ever being 
pedantic. It is filled with a number of anecdotes, taken from such 
miscellaneous sources as St. Francis of Assisi, Xenophanes, Plutarch, 
and Humboldt, all illustrating the subject, and inculcating the one 
noble lesson which the author has in view—kindness to animals, 
“ Animals and their Masters’”’ is, in short, a book which should be in 
every one’s hands, whether rich or poor, and should equally find a 
place in the drawing-room and the labouring man’s cottage. We most 
sincerely trust that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, a Society which has done so much good, and which is an 
honour to our country, may take the book under its auspices, and dis- 
seminate it throughout the length and breadth of England. 

We must very inadequately notice Mr. Rutherford’s “ Trouba- 
dours,’’*” a work written with great care, learning, and insight. We 
must also too inadequately notice Professor Campbell’s translation 
of three plays of Sophocles.“ Of course, as far as accuracy and 
scholarship go, this translation is all that could be desired. But Pro- 
fessor Campbell does far more than this. He reveals himself as a poet. 
No one can read a single speech without being impressed with the fact 
that the translator is himself a poet, endowed not only with a 
portion of the dramatic power of the great master, but also with what 
is still rarer, with that restraint, that golden moderation—that mean, 
which is truest art, which Sophocles undoubtedly possessed to a greater 
degree than ever has been attained by any other poet. 
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